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Gtnerie  Chara«(ert. — Beak  short,  stniigtit,  stronj^,  conical, 
nnd  compressed;  edges  shorii  and  pointed,  the  base  fitmislicd 
ivtlh  a  few  stilf  hairs;  nostrils  hoaal,  round,  and  covered  with 
TvQecUd  bristly  fcathera.  Fett  short,  with  three  toes  in  front 
and  one  behind,  entirely  diviihU  to  Ibeir  origin;  bind  ton 
the  strongest,  and  armed  with  a  long  hooked  clair.  "Wings, 
the  first  primary  very  sliorf,  the  second  muoli  shorter  than 
the  third,  tbo  finjrtli.  filth,  and  sixtli  abuut  <ii\ua.l  in  length, 
iind   llio  loiigrst   in   tho   wiiv^. 


SOMBRE     TIT. 

run, 

11  liiijulins. 

Paru,  h3„/,rU. 

NiTTEEEll.      TeSIM 

" 

ItoSiPAUTB.    1S38. 

ScniK2.       ScnLEGE 

Padtia  hgul.ih. 

Kavp.    Eonapauti 

MeiUiiye  luijuhrc. 

Of  tub  FiiEscn. 

Traurrmeise. 

Op  tub  Gebuans. 

2  SOMBRE    TIT. 

Specific  Characters, — Top  of  the  head,  nape,  end  throat 
brownish  black,  separated  by  a  broad  white  band  extending  from 
the  gape  to  the  nape,  and  increasing  in  width  from  before 
backwards.  Length  fi^e  inches  and  three-tenths;  carpus  to  tip 
of  wing  three  inches;  tail  two  inches  and  a  half;  beak  from 
gape  three-fifths  of  an  inch;  tarsus  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  Tits  are  a  very  well-marked  family.  In  dispo- 
sition of  colours,  in  form,  and  habit,  they  very  much 
resemble  each  other,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  are  found;  and  yet  almost  every  species  is,  by 
some  author  or  other,  placed  in  a  separate  genus.  Thus 
in  the  present  family  we  have  the  original  genus  of 
Linnseus,  Parus;  then  we  have  Leach  separating  those 
with  long  tails  into  the  genus  Meets  tura^  and  those 
with  a  beard  into  that  of  Calamophilus.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  innovation,  Boie  calls  the  last  genus  Mystacinu^y 
and  Vigors  places  the  Little  Penduline  Titmouse,  which 
I  shall  figure  and  describe  by  and  bye,  in  the  genus 
JEgithalus;  while  Brehm  places  the  same  bird  in  a 
genus,  created  for  its  especial  use,  that  of  Pendulinus. 
Then  we  find  that  great  innovator,  Kaup,  placing  the 
Crested  Tit  in  the  genus  LophophaneSy  and  the  Marsh, 
Sombre,  and  Siberian  Tits  in  the  genus  Pceciliay 
while  for  the  Azure  Tit  he  creates  the  genus  CyanisteSy 
in  all  of  which  he  is  followed  by  Bonaparte. 

This  uncertainty  arises  no  doubt  from  the  diflferent 
conceptions  by  naturalists  of  what  really  constitutes  ^ 
genus.  As  I  believe,  with  Agassiz,  that  genera  are 
natural  groups  of  a  peculiar  kind,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ultimate  details  of  structure,  I  shall  consider 
the  family  of  Tits  as  coming  within  this  definition,  and 
therefore  as  belonging  to  one  genus  only.  It  is  re- 
markable how  modern  naturalists  have  lost  sight  of  the 
thoughts^    by   which    (it    is    clear,   as    pointed    out    by 


AgassizJ  our  old  classifiers  were  influenced  in  the 
formation  of  orders  and  genera;  the  consequence  of 
ihis  ia  that  every  few  years  we  Lave  a  new  nomen- 
clature, founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  previous 
one  was  based   upon  erroneous  data. 

Upon  this  all-important  subject  the  reader  will  find 
some  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Stimpson,  quoted  from  SiUiman's  "Journal,"  in  the 
"Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal"  for  October, 
I860,  I  will  only  here  make  one  extract: — "The  res- 
loration  by  G.  R.  Gray,  of  Boddaert's  names  in  ornithology 
if  another  instance.  By  the  discovery  of  a  meagre 
pamphlet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  only  two  or  three 
copies  of  which  now  exist,  wc  find  ourselves  forced 
to  change  the  generic  names  of  common  birds,  familiar 
as  they  are  by  long  and  constant  usage." 

I  shall  have  another  opportunity,  more  appropriate 
than  this,  of  enlarging  upon  this  subject,  in  which  I 
»hall  be  able  to  shew  that  the  Prince  of  Canino  has 
chancfcd  the  generic  name  of  some  birds  twice  or  even 
three  times,  without  in  any  case  adding  either  precision 
or  utility  to  the  science,  I  sincerely  hope  that  British 
ornithologists  at  least,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  which  merely  encumbers  our 
hlerature  with  useless  verbiage. 

The  Sombre  Tit  is  an  inhabitant  of  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  Greece,  and  Kussia.  According  to  De  Sclys, 
it  also  occurs  in  Switzerland.  Temminck  says  that  it 
is  never  found  in  Austria,  or  in  fact  in  any  part  of 
Germany. 

In  the  distribution  of  colours  about  the  head  and 
neck  this  bird  is  very  similar  to  Parus  Stbiricvs, 
with  which  it  has  been  indeed  considered  identical  hy 
Keyserling    and    Blasius,    without,    however,    I    think. 


4  SOMBRE   TIT. 

either  due  consideration,  or  comparison  of  specimens. 
P.  lugubris  is  altogether  a  larger  bird,  the  beak  and 
tarsi  are  stronger  and  larger;  and  while  the  abdomen 
is  white  and  the  back  grey  brown  in  lugubris,  the 
former  is  russet,  and  the  latter  mottled  with  russet 
and  black  in  Sibtricus.  A  reference  to  the  two  figures 
will  render  this  quite  clear. 

Temminck  says  it  is  easy  to  confound  the  Sombre 
Tit  with  the  Nonette  or  Marsh  Tit;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  referred  to  the  Parus  atricapillus  of 
Gmelin,  which  is  a  North  American  bird,  altogether 
difiering  from  our  well-known  Marsh  Tit,  with  which 
the  present  species  can  in  no  way  be  confounded. 

Count  Miihle,  who  has  recorded  the  occurrence  and 
detailed  the  habits  of  this  bird  in  Greece,  says  that 
its  habits  are  different  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  arrives  in  the  Morea,  where  it  appears  to 
be  a  summer  visitor,  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  and  locates  itself  in  the  little  mountain  valleys, 
where  it  lives  solitarily,  frequenting  the  wild-fruit  trees, 
and  never  being  found  upon  the  more  lofty  ones. 
Each  bird  takes  up  its  own  territory,  and  is  observed 
on  the  same  resting-place  frequently  during  the  day. 
They  are  very  unsociable  and  shy  on  the  appearance  of 
man,  and  seem  to  know  if  they  are  followed,  and 
consequently  are  difiicult  to  shoot.  Count  Mulile  did 
not .  observe  them  after  September,  and  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  their  nidification,  the  only  egg  he 
procured  being  an  imperfect  and  uncoloured  one  which 
was  found  in  a  female  shot  in  the  spring. 

TTie  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  top 
of  the  head  and  throat  dark  blackish  brown,  the 
rest  of  the  upper  plumage  bright  hair  brown;  cheeks, 
chest,  abdomen,  and  under  tail  coverts  white,  with  the 
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GRANIVOR^. 

Family  PARIDu^.     f  Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Parus.     (Linnmu^,) 

SIBERIAN    TIT. 

ParuH  Sibiricus, 

Parus  SibiricM,  Gmelin  and  Authors. 

Pescilia  Sibirica,  Kaup.    Bonaparte. 

MSsange  de  Siberie,  Of  the  French. 

SibirUche  Meise,  Of  the  Germans. 

Specific  Character's, — Throat  black;  top  of  head  brown;  chest 
and  abdomen  msset.  LcDgth  four  inches  and  nine-tenths;  carpus 
to  tip  two  inches  and  a  half;  tail  two  inches  and  a  half;  beak 
two-fifths  of  an  inch;  tarsus  three-fifths  of  an  inch. 

The  Siberian  Tit,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  northern 
species,  being  found  only  in  the  boreal  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  visiting,  during  winter,  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Russia.  It  also  inhabits  Lapland,  where 
it  was  discovered  nesting  by  the  late  much  lamented 
John  Wolley.  According  to  this  gentleman  it  is  the 
only  species  which  breeds  in  the  Muonioniska  district 
of  Finnish  Lapland.  In  his  catalogue  for  1858,  four 
eggs  are  inserted  as  having  been  obtained  at  Mokhajerri, 
from  a  nest  made  with  the  hairs  of  mice.  Mr.  Wolley 
remarks   that   P.  horealis  is    seldom   seen   in   Lapland, 


^ 
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and  that  he  doubts  if  it  ever  breeds  in  the  i'ar  north. 
In  the  catalogue  for  1860  five  eggs  are  inserted,  taken 
also  in  Finnish  Lapland.  It  is  also  included  in  the 
Scandinavian  Fauna  by  Nillson.  M.  Linden,  the  cou- 
serrator  of  the  Museum  of  Geneva,  states  that  this  bird 
is  also  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps;  but  M.  De  Selys- 
Longchamps  is  of  opinion  that  he  mistook  P,  luguhrit 
for  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Newton  for  the  following  in- 
teresting details  of  this  bird: — ^"My  own  opportunities 
of  obser^"ing  Parua  Sibiricua  were  not  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  say  in  what  particulars  (if  in  any)  its 
habits  differ  from  those  of  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  beyond  the  fact 
that  its  call-notes  are  easily  recognisable  as  distinct 
from  anything  else.  Indeed  from  the  information  I 
have  at  various  times  received  from  the  late  Mr.  John 
WoUey,  I  should  suppose  that  in  manners  it  closely 
resembles  the  rest  of  the  Titmice.  It  is  resident 
ihroughout  the  vear  in  the  district  around  Muonioniska, 
and  as  he  has  often  assured  mo,  was  the  only  species 
which  he  found  to  breed  there,  although  in  autumn 
the  Marsh  Titmouse  makes  its  appearance,  and  on  one 
occasion,  a  solitary  Great  Titmouse  was  obtained  by 
him.  I  am  unable  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
range  of  Parus  Sibiricus  in  Lapland;  but  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  it  until,  in  descending  the  river 
Muonio,  we  had  entered  the  region  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
f  PinuK  sylccstris.J  I  never  found  a  nest  myself,  or 
saw  one  in  situ.  It  breeds  in  holes  of  trees,  whether 
naturally  formed  by  decay,  or  excavated  by  Woodpeckers. 
The  nest  is  a  mass  of  hair,  principally  from  the  lem- 
ming, or  some  of  the  voles,  but  occasionally  from  the 
alpine    hare,    mixed    with    a   little   green   moss,    black 
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fibrous  lichen^  and  willow  down.  Seven  appears  to  be 
the  usual  complement  of  eggs,  but  eight,  and  even 
nine  are  sometimes  laid.  This  Titmouse  seems  to  pay 
as  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  priority  as  some  orni- 
thologists do,  for  several  instances  occurred  to  Mr. 
Wolley's  knowledge,  of  its  dispossessing  the  Common 
Redstart  from  a  convenient  hole  in  which  the  latter 
bird  had  begun  its  nest.  The  ordinary  cry  of  Parus 
Sibiricus  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  words 
'Pist^^-t^6,'  pronounced  in  a  hissing  tone,  and  from 
this  cry  the  bird  gets  its  Finnish  name.  By  those  of 
the  people  who  are  inclined  to  superstition  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  and  the  squirrel-shooter 
or  bear-hunter  looks  forward  to  a  luckless  expedition 
if  in  starting  in  the  morning,  he  is  greeted  by  the 
notes   of  the  busy  little  Pistee-tianen. 

Specimens  of  the  Marsh  Titmouse  from  the  north 
of  Europe  undoubtedly  differ  somewhat  (as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  other  species)  from  those  obtained  in  the 
British  Islands,  by  having  the  colours  more  strongly 
contrasted.  The  northern  race  has  been  described  by 
M.  De  Selys-Longchamps,  as  distinct,  under  the  name 
of  Parus  borealisy  (Bulletins  de  1'  Acad.  Roy.  de 
Bruxelles,  tome  x.  No.  7).  I  have,  thanks  to  that 
gentleman,  lately  had  the  advantage  of  comparing  his 
type  specimens  with  examples  from  Mr.  Wolley's  col- 
lection, and  can  safely  say  that  they  are  in  all  respects 
identical.  At  the  same  time  I  must  express  my  belief 
that  the  differences  between  them  and  our  common  P. 
palustris  are  not  such  as  I  can  consider  specific;  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  M.  De  Selys  himself  is  now 
of  the  same  opinion.  I  feel  assured  that  that  talented 
naturalist  was  wrongly  informed  as  to  the  locality 
whence  his  types  were  obtained.     It  was  doubtless  from 
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irt  of  tlie  ScandLnaTian  continent,  and  not  from 
Iceland,  where  no  Titmouse  is  found,  that  they  were 
brought  by  the  French  Northern  Scientific  Exiiibition." 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  lop 
of  the  head  and  nape  dusky  brown;  the  back  and 
upper  wing  coverts  russet  brown,  mottled  with  bluck. 
Wings  and  tail  dark  hair  brown.  The  throat  ia  black, 
and  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  broiid 
patch  of  pure  white,  extending  from  the  gape  to  the 
scapularies,  and  increasing  in  width  from  before  back- 
wards. All  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are  russet, 
lighter  on  the  crop,  and  verging  into  grey  where  it 
joins  the  black  of  the  throat.  Wings  and  tail  under- 
neath slate  brown;  beak  black;  feet  lead  grey;  iris 
dark  brown. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  having 
the  top  of  the  head  and  throat  of  a  greyish  brown 
tinged  with  russet.  The  young  before  the  first  moult 
are  much  less  russet-coloured  above,  and  of  &  brown 
tint,  the  black  feathers  of  the  tliroat  being  bordered 
with  grey. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  male  specimen  figured  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Tristram.  The  egg  is  from  a  specimen 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Newton,  and  its 
authenticity,  I  need  not  say,  may  he  entirely  relied 
upon. 

The  Siberian  Tit  has  also  been  figured  by  Temminck 
and  Laugier,  in  the  Atlas  to  the  Manual,  with  the  remark 
of  the  author,  that  the  russet  colour  of  the  flanks  is 
deficient,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  and  inferior  coverts 
too  deep.  The  tail  ought  to  have  been  a  trifle  longer, 
and  more  tapering.  Buffbn,  pi.  enlum  708,  fig-  3;  Gould, 
Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  151,  fig.  2. 
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GRANIVOR^. 

Family  PARID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Parcs.     (Linneeus.) 

AZURE    TIT. 

Parus  cyanus. 


Parus  cyanus. 


« 


« 


« 


cyaneut. 


"       caruleus  major, 
"       sahyensis, 
**       ktijeesciok, 


« 


CyanUies  cyanus. 
Melange  azurSe, 

La  Qrosse  Misange 
Lasurmeise, 


Pallas  ;  Not.  Comm.  Acad.  Peterop., 

V.  14,  p.  588,  pi.  23,  fig.  3. 
Gmelin.    Tehminck. 

SCHLBGEL.      FaLCK;   Vog.,  V.  3, 

p.  407,  pi.  31. 
Bbisson. 

Spabmm;  Mu8.  Carl.,  pi.  25. 
Ghelin;  Syst. 
Latham  ;  Ind.,  t.  2,  p.  572. 
Lbpech;  Voy.,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 
Kaup.    Bonapabte. 

hleue,   Op  the  Fbench. 
Of  the  Gebhans. 


Specific  Characters. — All  the  inferior  parts  pure  Trhite,  with 
a  brilliant  blue  patch  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  Length 
five  inches  and  a  half. 


Thb  Azure  Tit,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
European  ParidcB,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  very  common  in  Siberia  and  the 
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'&4]^<^^'^^  parts  of  the  Hussian  dominioDS,  extending  in 
«-int(T  through  the  greatest  part  of  European  Russia, 
being  found  at  St.  Petcrshurg,  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  and  sometimea  ranging  from  thence  into 
Poland  and  Prussia.  According  to  Naiunann,  it  is 
more  frequently  found  in  Sweden  than  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  An  occasional  Bpecimen  may  be  sometimes 
found  in  Saxony,  or  even  in  Austria,  but  it  does  not 
occiir  further  to  the  south  or  west. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  it  migrates  into  warmer 
latitudes,  as  in  winter  or  early  spring,  an  occasional 
pair,  or  single  bird  only,  will  be  found  in  the  north- 
west. 

Naumann,  who  is  almost  the  only  author  from  whom 
we  can  glean  anything  about  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  says  that  it  does  not  appear  to  aifect  trees  with 
pointed  leaves,  like  the  fir  or  pine,  preferring  willow 
bushes  in  meadows  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  watery 
places.  In  winter  they  are  found  more  plentifully  in 
tlic  neighbourhood  of  houses,  and  come  even  into 
towns.  It  is  a  lively,  agile,  and  fearless  bird,  like  the 
rest  of  its  tribe,  very  skilful  in  climbing,  and  is  seen, 
Uke  the  Blue  Tit,  clinging  to  boughs  and  branches. 
It  is,  however,  readily  distinguished  from  the  other 
allied  Tits  by  its  longer  tail. 

Ecchstein  compares  its  call-note  to  that  of  the  House 
Sparrow,  but  it  is  softer. 

It  lives  on  insects  and  their  eggs,  larvte,  and  pupa;, 
which  it  diligently  picks  out  from  the  open  crevices 
of  bark,  and  to  get  at  which,  like  the  Blue  Tit,  it 
destroys  many  buds,  blossoms,  and  leaves.  It  is  also 
fond  of  seeds  and  the  kernels  of  nuts,  upon  which  it 
may  be  seen  hammering  with  its  beak,  having  carefully 
fixed  the   object   in   a  chink  of  the  tree. 
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Naumann  says  that  it  never  nests  in  Germany;  in 
fact  very  little  is  known  about  its  propagation,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  not  an  authentic  egg  to  figure. 
It  breeds  in  the  wild  regions  of  Siberia  and  Eastern 
Russia. 

The  adult  male  has  the  top  of  the  head,  a  large 
patch  on  th^  nape,  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  all  the 
inferior  parts  snowy  white,  the  top  of  the  head  being 
shaded  with  azure  blue,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  the 
same  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  From  the  beak 
through  the  eyes  to  the  nape  is  a  band  of  very  dark 
blue,  which,  passing  round  the  head,  enlarges  at  the 
nape,  returns  and  forms  a  triangular  patch  on  the  side 
of  the  neck;  back,  rump,  and  above  the  wings,  azure 
blue;  greater  wing  coverts  dark  blue,  the  border  being 
clearer,  and  terminating  in  white;  middle  tail  quills 
azure  blue,  the  laterals  bordered  and  terminated  with 
white.  The  tail  long  and  cuneiform;  feet  and  tarsi 
azure  blue. 

The  female  has  the  top  of  the  head  grey  whife;  all 
the  blue  colours  less  pure,  and  the  blue  band  which 
passes  through  the  eyes  is  smaller  in  the  nape. 

Figured  by  Temminck  and  Laugier;  Pallas,  Nov. 
Comm.  Acad.  Peterop,  pi.  23,  fig.  3;  Naumann,  Vogel 
Deutsch.,  vol.  iv,  pi.  95;    Gould,  pi.  153. 


GRANIVOKjE. 

Family  PAUIDM.    (Bmaparlc.J 

Genus  PARca,     fLinniBm.J 

PENDULINE    TIT. 


Par  US  pendulintts. 


ForMM  peHiluliim*, 
"       narboaeiuit,  (jt 


LiNNXDS.     Temmiuck  ct  Auct. 

GUBLIH.      LlTa^H. 
VtOOKS.      BOXAFABTB. 
KETSBBtlSO  1»D  BlaSIUS. 


Mitaitgv  Semis,  La  FenduUne, 

La  Misange  ih  Lauguedoc,    Of  thk  Fbbsch. 
Ofmeine  heutelmeite.  Of  tub  Obxmahb. 


Specific  Ckaracttri. — Vertex  and  throat  white;  forehead  black, 
edged  with  ochreous;  cheeks  black;  back  rich  deep  rusBct.  Lougth 
four  inches  and  one-fifth;  carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  one-tenth; 
beak  froiD  gape  two-fifihs  of  an  inch;  tarsus  Uiree-fitUiB  of  an  inch; 
t&il  two  inches. 


The  Pcnduline  Tit  is  an  inhabitant  of  Poland,  Italy, 
Russia,  Hungary,  the  Crimea,  and  France.  It  is  also 
found  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Degland  says  he  has 
received  the  nests  and  eggs  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pezcnas;  that  it  is  found  in  Provence  only  during  its 
migration,  and  accidentally  in  Lorraine  and  in  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Seine- Infer ieure,     M.  Hardy  has   also 
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obtained  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe.  To  these 
localities  Naumann  adds^  Dalmatia,  Scandinavia,  and 
Siberia;  while  Count  Miihle  tells  us  that  it  is  not  rarely 
found  in  the  swamps  of  Rumelia  and  the  Morea. 

The  Penduline  Tit  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  prettily 
coloured  among  the  family,  but  it  is  altogether  a  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  bird.  Its  nest  is  a  very 
elaborate  structure;  and  all  ornithologists  &om  the  time 
of  Aldrovandi,  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  have 
been  eloquent  and  minute  in  their  descriptions  of  this 
singular  domicile,  and  of  its  ingenious  and  skilful  ar- 
chitects. 

A  good  deal  of  •  difference  is,  however,  to  be  found 
among  their  descriptions,  and  I  have  therefore  thought 
better  to  give  at  length  the  history  of  the  process,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  bird's 
economy,  from  two  recent  observers,  one  of  whom,  it 
will  be  perceived,  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
descriptions  of  former  naturalists. 

In  the  "Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,"  for  1859, 
No.  3,  we  have  the  following  accoiint  by  M.  Moquin- 
Tandon: — 

"The  Remitz  or  Penduline,  called  by  various  authors 
Mlsange  de  Pologne  or  de  Narbonney  and  by  others 
MSsange  des  saules  or  des  maraisy  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  European  birds.  This  bird 
displays  a  wonderful  industry  in  the  construction  of  its 
nest;  no  other  species  in  France  or  Europe  forms  anything 
so  elaborate  and  curious. 

The  nest  of  the  Remitz  is  not  cup-shaped  like  that 
of  most  birds,  but  is  closed  at  the  top  more  or  less 
ovoid,  and  in  the  form  of  a  bag  or  purse;  on  the  side 
near  the  top  is  a  small  round  entrance,  which  is  pro- 
longed  into   a   conico-cylindrical  passage,  either   placed 


horizontally  or  obliquely  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  in 
some  respects  like  that  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  but  it 
is  more  delicately  imd  skilfully  built,  aud  it  is  particu- 
larly distinfiuisbed  from  it  by  tbe  manuer  in  whicb  it 
is  suspended.  This  nest  does  not  rest  upon  the  branches 
or  trunk  of  tbe  tree;  it  is  quite  free,  and  always  sus- 
pended from  the  upper  part  of  the  flexible  branches  of 
aspens,  willows,  tamarisks,  and  other  trees  or  nhrubs 
which  grow  on  the  borders  of  rivers  or  marshes.  This 
i»  why  some  omithologisla  euU  the  Kemitz,  Pcndulinc, 
f Pants  nidum  suxpendenii.J 

"WTien  the  nest  of  the  Remitz  is  turned  on  one  side, 
with  the  opening  above,  it  resembles  somewhat  a  woollen 
sock  both  in  shape  and  mat^^rial;  so  much  so,  that  the 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nlmes  have  given  the 
bird  the  name  of  Debassayre,  (stocking-wcftver.)  This 
little  architectural  chi^f-d'-wutre  is  more  or  less  length- 
ened according  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  bird.  The  most  ordinary  form  is  that  of  a  bag- 
pipe, of  which  the  pipe  has  been  shortened. 

M.  Requien,  of  Avignon,  sent  me  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  town  a  nest  of  this  form,  which  is 
very  characteristic.  It  was  taken  on  the  borders  of  the 
Khone,  suspended  to  the  bough  of  a  young  aspen,  by 
a  rather  long  ^"d  narrow  cord.  It  had  the  following 
dimensions: — Height  seventeen  centa.;  transverse  diameter 
eleven  cents;  length  of  lobby  three  cents,  and  a  half; 
diamcler  of  opening  three  cents.;  thickness  of  edges  four 
millemetres.  It  weighed  fifty-five  grammes.  Sometimes 
the  lobby  does  not  exist,  and  the  nest  then  takes  the 
figure  of  a  wallet,  an  egg,  or  a  pear,  nearly  like  that 
of  the  Long-tailed  Tit. 

The  nest  is  attached  and  suspended  with  fibres  of 
hemp,  fiax,  nettles,  stalks  of  grasses,  and  even  with  little 
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pieces  of  wool  and  the  roots  of  couch-grass.  The  length 
of  the  suspending  rope  varies  very  much.  M.  Schintz 
has  figured  one,  which  was  brought  to  me,  in  1823, 
from  the  environs  of  St.  Gilles,  (Gard.)  by  General  de 
Frfigeville.  It  was  suspended  to  an  old  aspen  on  the 
borders  of  the  lesser  Khone,  by  a  cord  four  centimetres 
and  a  half  long. 

Guettard  has  figured  two  nests  of  the  Pendullne,  the 
cords  of  both  being  finished  by  a  sort  of  buckle  which 
surrounds  a  small  branch.  I  have  never  seen  this  sort 
of  fastening.  Those  I  have  observed  were  always  twisted 
round  a  bending  branch,  while  both  assisted  in  sup- 
porting it  as  well  as  constituted  a  part  of  its  structure. 
ITius  suspended  by  a  flexible  cord,  this  pretty  little 
cradle  is  gently  rocked  above  the  surface  of  the  river 
or  marsh,  where  the  insects  upon  which  the  Remitz 
feed  are  found  in  abundance.  The  opening  of  the  nest 
always  faces  the  marsh  or  river  near  which  it  is  built. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  tufts  of  thistles,  dandelions, 
viper  grass,  but  above  aU  the  light  and  silken  down 
which  surrounds  the  catkins  of  willows  and  poplars. 
There  is  also  found  in  it  horse-hair  and  other  animal 
materials,  but  only  when  vegetable  substances  are  scarce. 
I  had  a  nest  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pezenas,  which 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  sheep's  woqj,  and  which 
had  consequently  a  very  strong  smell  of  the  grease  of 
that  animal. 

Having  brought  together  the  materials  necessary  for 
its  nest,  the  Remitz  interlaces  them,  felts  them,  gums 
them  together,  and  thus  produces  a  sort  of  thick  cloth, 
very  close  and  firm.  (It  is  in  fact  a  real  cloth  or  felt.) 
This  tissue  is  strengthened  with  the  narrow  leaves  of 
grasses,  fibres,  and  rootlets,  which  sometimes  stick  out 
of  the  exterior.     Thus   the  frame-work  is  made.      One 
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of  the  nests  figured  by  Guettard  has  litlle  bits  of  atraw 
sticking  out,  of  whicli  the  greater  part  are  worked  inlo 
the  texture.  The  Tits  dow  arrange  at  the  bottimi  of 
the  nest  a  small  couch  formed  of  down,  feathers,  and 
other  very  soft  matfrials.  The  colour  of  the  nest  is 
generally  greyish  or  whitish,  according  to  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  Aldrovandi  and  Thicncmann  have 
described  nests  with  t%vo  openings,  one  before  and  one 
behind;  but  in  all  the  nests  I  have  received  I  have 
only  noticed  one  entrance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  edifice  of  the  Remit i!  is 
Biispendcd  from  above;  the  bird  first  makes  the  cord, 
which  he  twista  round  a  flexible  branch.  This  cord, 
which  is  more  or  less  long  and  thick,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  goes  into  one  side  of  the  nest, 
the  other  into  the  other,  and  it  is  easy  to  observe  how 
this  cord  will  make  at  first  two  openings,  one  before 
and  one  behind,  and  one  of  which,  as  the  neat  advances, 
the  birds  shut  up,  and  complete  the  other  into  n  pretty 
little  door. 

The  Remitz  is  not  often  seen  in  the  north  or  centre 
of  France,  but  frequently  in  the  southern  departments, 
and  above  all  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  Durance, 
Garden  H^rault,  and  Lez.  The  male  and  female  work 
together,  and  take  eighteen  or  twenty  days  to  complete 
the  nest.  This  activity  is  surprising  when  the  perfection 
of  the  work  is  compared  with  the  size  and  feebleness 
of  the  birds. 

The  Remitz  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  rarely  six  or  seven. 
They  are  like  those  of  the  House  Swallow,  but  smaller. 
They  are  rather  elongated;  the  shell  slender  and  dull. 
^\Tien  just  laid  they  are  of  an  ivory  white,  and  a  pure 
white  when  blown.  Great  diameter  fifteen  millemetres, 
small    diameter    ten    millemetres;    weight    when   empty 
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six  centigrammes.  [Bechstein  and  Temminck  made  a 
mistake  when  they  described  small  reddish  spots  as 
distributed  over  the  shell,  like  the  eggs  of  the  other 
Tits.  The  female  lays  twice  in  the  year, — in  April  or 
May,  and  again  in  July  or  August." 

The  following  interesting  description  of  the  nidification 
of  the  Penduline  Titmouse  given  by  M.  Taczanowski, 
of  Warsaw,  is  also  taken  from  the  "Revue  et  Magasin 
de  Zoologie"  No.  6,  1859  :— 

"Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  number 
of  the  nests  of  the  Kemitz,  and  of  making  a  collection 
of  those  variously  constructed,  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain the  way  in  which  they  ai-e  built,  and  to  correct 
some  mistakes  which  have  hitherto  existed,  firom  the 
imperfect  observations  which  have  been  made  upon 
them. 

The  materials  which  form  the  foundation  of  these 
nests  are  the  fibres  of  hemp,  nettles,  and  long  and  slender 
filaments  of  the  bark  of  different  species  of  willows, 
which  the  Kemitz  separates  in  great  quantity  from  those 
plants  when  they  are  dry.  It  attaches  these  materials 
upon  a  single  flexible  branch  above  its  fork.  When  it 
has  sufficient  material  it  begins  the  real  substance  of 
its  nest,  which  is  composed  of  the  down  of  the  catkins 
of  the  willow  and  poplar,  and  is  placed  below  the  fork 
of  the  branch  above  mentioned.  It  first  forms  an  out- 
line of  the  nest,  about  three  centimetres  wide,  into 
which  it  introduces  at  least  one  twig  of  the  tree  into 
each  side  of  the  nest.  When  this  outline  is  sufficiently 
long,  it  takes  the  ends  of  the  filaments  and  joins  them 
together,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  It  now 
lines  the  two  sides  of  the  nest  with  down,  proceeding 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  until  it  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  nest  which  has  two  openings.     Then  it  lines 
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and  only  accidental  In  Denmark,  They  say  Patualris  ■ 
goes  as  far  north  as  tlic  birch  prows.  It  is,  however, 
certainly  very  rare  here,  for  all  I  kill  arc  Jforcaii'a. 
The  farther  nortSi  we  go  after  passing  Gefa,  the  less 
common  it  becomes,  being  replaced  by  P.  sifiin'ciis,  which 
is  very  rarely  killed  south  of  Stockholm.  P.  ctjiinuii, 
acc-ording  to  Nilsson,  is  only  found  in  the  north  of 
Sweden." 

P.  bockhariensia,  Brehm,  is  said  to  he  occasionally 
seen  in  the  north  of  Europe;  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
good  authority  for  its  introduction  into  the  European 
bit. 
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Family  FRINGIL  LIDJE.     f  Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Emberiza.     (LinntBUs,) 

Generic  Characters. — ^Beak  short,  strong,  conical,  compressed, 
and  sharp-pointed;  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  curved  in- 
wards, with  the  commissure  more  or  less  oblique;  the  upper 
mandible  narrower  than  the  inferior  one,  and  internally  in 
the  palate,  or  roof,  there  is  a  bony  and  projecting  tubercle. 
Nostrils  basal,  round,  and  partly  hidden  by  small  feathers  in 
front.  Eeet  with  three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind,  the 
front  ones  entirely  divided;  the  hinder  toe  carries  a  claw, 
short  and  curved:  in  front  the  claws  are  rather  long,  curved, 
and  strong.  The  wings  with  the  first  primary  slightly 
shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  which  are  the  longest  in 
the  wing.     Tail  forked  or  slightly  rounded. 
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Emberiza  melanocepliala. 

Emheriza  melanocflpluxla,  Scopoli,  1768.    Gmelik. 

"  "  Latham.    Temminck.    Cuvieh. 

"  "  Ketseblino  bt  Blasius. 

"  **  ScHiNz.     Schlegel.    Degland. 

Tanagra  melanictura,  Guldenstedt. 

JCanikormus  Caueasieus,  Pallas. 

Fringilla  crorea,  YiEiLLOT. 

Euspiza  mela'iforephala,  Bonapabte. 

Bruant'Crocote,  Of  the  Fbench. 

Sehwarzkopjiger  Awmer,  Or  the  Gebmans. 

Zigolo  Captnero,  Of  Savi. 

Black-headed  Bunting ^  Latham,  nec  Bewick,  vel 

Yabkell. 


BL.ICK-HEAIJED    Bl'NTlXn.  5.^ 

Sferijlc  CAara^Uri. — TKe  first  primtry  pqual  in  lenjjlli  to  lixo 
secvnd,  and  glijrhlly  lon^r  tbaa  the  lUinl;  priiuarim  &111I  tail 
light  brown,  the  Istttr  witliDut  foxj  white  markingB.  Back  »uii 
rump  rich  russet,  tinged  with  yellow.  Len^tth  gii  Inrlies  and  a 
lialf;  from  rarpns  to  tip  three  inchei  and  thiw-i)uiirlfn:  tail 
three  ioehes;  beak  from  gape  pcrea-trnthH  of  an  inehi  taniu 
nine-teulha  of  an   inch. 


The  Buntintrs  are  a  very  natunil  {iroup,  anil  ciisily 
ilistingiiished,  by  their  peculiar  characters,  from  the 
rest  of  the  family.  They  live  in  fields,  woods,  pardtns, 
road-sidea,  or  banks  of  rivers  and  ruarslies.  Tlicy  feed 
upon  farinaceous  seeds  and  insects.  The  sexes  wrc 
always  distinctly  marked,  the  males  having  the  most 
vivid  coloration.  The  young  resemble  the  females, 
except  in  having  duller  colours,  and  being  more  spotted. 
Temmincfe  savs  none  of  the  European  species  moult 
more  than  once,  while  the  exotic  species  do  so  regu- 
larly, the  colours  of  tlie  male  changing  considerably, 
having  in  sammer,  very  brilliant  colours,  but  in  winter 
the  quiet  and  modest  plumage  of  the  female,  Degland 
remarks, — ^'The  greater  number,  independently  of  the 
usual  moult  which  takes  place  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  have  also  in  spring  a  change  in  coloration. 
This  change  is  occasioned  by  the  under  part  of  the 
plumage,  which  is  always  the  most  brilliantly -coloured, 
being  in  the  spring  uncovered  by  the  rubbing  away 
of  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  which  arc  of  a  duller 
tint."  The  Buntings  nest  on  the  ground,  on  banks, 
or  among  grass,  in  bushes,  shrubs,  or  reeds.  Those 
species  which  have  the  hind  toe  long  and  straight  have 
been  separated  by  Meyer,  under  the  generic  term 
Plectrop/ianes.  The  others  form  a  very  closely -allied 
and  distinct  familv,  notwithstanding  which  Kaup  has 
divided  the  genus   into  eight. 
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Of  the  European  species  different  authors  vary  in 
the  number  which  they  assign  to  that  fauna.  Temminck, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  "Manual,"  describes  sixteen 
species,  which  is  the  number  also  given  by  Schlegel. 
Degland  adopts  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  one 
addition,  JE.  borealis,  Bonaparte  gives  nineteen  species, 
in  five  different  genera.  On  the  whole  I  think  the 
list  of  Schlegel  best  represents  the  European  members 
of  this  genus.  Of  these,  five,  and  both  the  species  of 
PlectrophaneSy  are  found  in   the   British  Isles. 

The  name  "Black-headed  Bunting"  has  been  unfor- 
tunately given  by  modem  English  authors  to  our 
well-known  bird  the  "Reed  Bunting."  As,  however, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  can  lay  claim  to  a  much 
older  title,  and  as  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  creating 
a  new  one,  I  hope  English  ornithologists  will  use  the 
name  "Reed  Bunting,"  first  given,  I  believe,  by  Pen- 
nant, to  our  British  species. 

The  Black-headed  Bunting  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  It  inhabits 
the  Caucasus,  and  is  very  common  in  Georgia,  about 
Tiflis,  and  in  Greece,  and  is  not  rare  in  Dalmatia, 
where  it  has  the  name  of  Ortolan,  though  a  very 
different  bird  from  that  which  bears  this  name  in 
France.  It  is  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and  is 
sufficiently  so,  according  to  Temminck,  in  Istria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trieste,  in  the  bushes  and  slopes  of 
the  hills,  which  border  the  Adriatic.  It  has  been 
occasionally,  but  accidentally  found  in  Lombardy, 
Provence,  Saxony,  and  in  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna. 

It  sings  very  agreeably,  preferring  to  perch  on  some 
post  in  the  open  country. 

It    nests    upon    shrubs,    particularly,     accdrding     to 
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Degland,  on  "the  Bariurun  aculeata»,  and  not  far  from 
the  ground.  It  lays  from  four  to  Svc  whitish  tggi, 
which  are  covered  with  very  small  spot^  and  ilota  of 
a  more  or  less  ashy  grey;  some  specimens  are  of  a 
greenish  white,  with  spots  of  a  rust  brown  at  the 
largest  end." 

In  a  long  and  interesting  letter,  full  of  valuahlr; 
information,  which  I  have  received  from  Dr,  Leith 
Adams,  from  Malta,  I  extract  the  following  remarks 
about  the  bird  I  am  now  noticing: — "Euxpiza  melano- 
r&phalti,  Bonaparte,  is  almost  the  prototype  of  E. 
umillima  of  Blythe;  the  latter  authority  fixes  on  the 
following  as  distinctions.  The  closed  wing  of  simt'Uima 
is  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  instead  of  four  inches, 
and  altogether  it  is  not  so  large  a  bird.  The  species 
frequents  southern  India,  and  until  Mr.  Ulythc  made 
the  above  diagnosis,  Indian  authors  considered  it  iden- 
tical with  E.  mtilanocephnla.  I  have  seen  three  speci- 
mens, and  could  not  make  out  any  decided  distinctions. 
Might  not  climate  account  for  the  smaller  size?" 

Coont  Miihle  says  "It  comes  (into  Greece)  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  I  have  for  many  years  observed  its 
arrival.  On  a  clear  bright  morning  in  spring  the 
hedges  near  the  coast  are  often  covered  with  them, 
though  previously  none  were  to  be  seen.  It  builds 
and  breeds  on  the  overgrown  kills,  and  goes  away 
early  in  August.  During  the  breeding  time  the  male 
sits  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  and  lets  its  agreeable 
simple,  Yellow-hammer -like  song  be  continually  heard. 
It  is  very  stupid,  and  not  at  all  shy;  indeed  it  is 
frequently  killed,  by  those  in  quest  of  it,  with  a 
stick  alone.  It  is  at  the  same  time  strange  that  the 
female  is  so  seldom  seen.  I  have  only  met  with  a 
very  small  number.     When   they  first  arrive   the   male 
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has   the  rust-red   plumage   of    the   head   in   abundance, 
but  this  is  by  degrees  rubbed  of." 

Brehm,  in  Bddeker's  work  upon  European  eggs, 
says,  "Very  little  is  known  about  the  nidification  of 
this  bird.  Its  eggs,  of  which  it  lays  five,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  Buntings.  One  variety  is 
like  that  of  the  Snow  Bunting.  They  are  of  a  blue 
greenish  ground,  delicately  marked  with  dark  and 
reddish  grey  spots,  mostly  at  the  larger  end.  In  form 
they  are  a  longish  oval,  and  the  shell  very  soft  and 
brittle." 

This  very  beautifully-marked  bird  has  the  breeding 
plumage  of  the  male  as  follows :— Head,  nape,  and 
auditory  regions  deep  black.  The  whole  of  the  back, 
scapulai'ies,  and  upper  wing  coverts  rich  dark  russet, 
tinged  with  yellow;  chin  and  all  the  inferior  parts 
bright  citron  yellow.  Wings  and  tail  brown;  the 
primaries  lightly  edged  with  grey.  Beak  bluish  grey; 
feet  yellowish  brown. 

The  female,  according  to  Temminck,  has  all  the 
upper  parts  of  a  russet  grey;  the  throat  white;  inferior 
parts  reddish  white;  under  tail  coverts  yellow;  greater 
wing  coverts  and  the  first  primaries  bordered  with 
reddish  grey,  having  their  centres  black. 

My  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  taken  from 
specimens  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.  They  are 
from  Greece.  The  egg  is  from  a  nest  of  four  taken 
by  W.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  at  Missolonghi,  January  3, 
1859. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Temminck  in  his 
Atlas;  Koux,  Ornith.  Pro  v.;  Giildenstedt,  Nov.  Com.; 
Naumann,  Naturg.  Neue  Ausg.,  pi.  101,  f.  2;  Gould, 
Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  172.  Four  figures  of  the  egg 
are  given  in  Badeker's  illustrations  of  European  eggs. 
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Srhamktila  pyrrhuhidei. 

BoNiPAHTB.                                             J 

BruasI  dti  Haraii, 

Op  thb  Fbxxdii.                    J 

Smnpfantmer, 

Oi'  THK  Gbbmass.                  * 

PatKi-a  di  padule, 

Savi. 

Specific  Charaeleri. — BeiJt  short,  tluck,  and  Btrong.  the  appor 
mudible  curreJ;  as  brood  at  the  baM  aa  long.  Bump  grey, 
and  marked  with  bnttrni  under  tail  coTorta  whit«;  primaries 
ilightl;  bordered  with  nuaet,  the  firat  being  shorter  than  tlio 
fourthl  Length  of  a.  young  male  Bent  me  bj  Mr.  Gould,  seven 
inches;  from  carpus  U>  tip  three  inches  and  a  fifth;  beak  thrce- 
lenths  of  bo  inch;   larsua  one  inch. 


The  Marsh  Bunting  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  being  found  especially  in  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 

It  was  at  first  described  as  a  distinct  species  by 
Savi,  in  his  "Omitologia  Toscana."  Temminck  doubted 
whether    it  was   distinct  iioin   E.  schteniculus,   in   any- 
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thing  except  the  shortness,  stoutness,  and  convexity  of 
the  beak,  and  in  the  greater  distinctness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  colouring.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
admits  the  Marsh  Bunting  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
adds  another,  which  is  said  to  be  intermediate  in 
character  between  this  and  schaeniculus,  under  the  name 
of  S.  intermedia,  the  E,  intermedia  of  Michahelles,  the 
JE.  canneti  of  Brehm;  and  he  places  the  three  in  a 
new  genus,  that  of  Schcenicola,  Roux  also  denies  that 
the  Marsh  can  ever  be  confounded  with  the  Reed 
Bunting;  and  Degland  adds  several  points  of  distinction 
to  those  given  by  Temminck,  which  I  have  incorporated 
after  verification  in  my  specific  diagnosis.  Degland 
thinks  that  Temminck  did  not  know  the  true  E, 
pcUustHsy  but  that  the  specimens  upon  which  he  as- 
sumed its  identification  with  E.  schceniculus  were,  in 
fact,  larger  specimens  of  this  latter  species.  In  a  note 
which  I  have  just  received  from  Professor  Blasius,  of 
Brunswick,  that  distinguished  naturalist  places  this  bird 
as  a  variety  of  E.  schceniculus. 

Such  being  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
specific  distinctness  of  this  bird,  let  us  hear  what 
Savi  himself  says  about  it.  I  copy  the  following  from 
his  "Ornitologia  Toscana,"  tome  sccondo,  p.  92: — "The 
Zigolo  of  which  I  speak  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  hands  of  ornithologists.  The  Bunting,  of  which 
there  is  a  drawing  in  the  *Storia  dcgli  Uccelli,*  under 
the  name  of  Miglifirino  di  Padule,  is  clearly  recognised 
by  the  form  of  its  beak,  as  belonging  to  this  species. 
In  the  Museum  of  Turin,  and  in  that  of  the  Jar  din 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  it  is  preserved  as  a  variety  of 
Emberiza  schceniculus.  Signor  Dott:  Pajola  sent  it  to 
me  last  year  from  Venice,  describing  it  as  a  new 
species.      I    had   long   fancied    it    was    distinct,    but    as 
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on  cxaminatioa  of  the  diutributiou  of  colour,  the  pru- 
portioas  of  its  quUl  ft^tltern,  cU:.,  I  did  not  find  any 
cbaraclcrs  to  dUtiiiguish  it  from  tliP  other  sijpcics,  and 
faiuwing  then  notliLng  of  its  habitii,  I  had  never  made 
it  known  as  new,  and,  to  avoid  making  a  mistake,  I 
placed  it  in  the  Museum  of  Pisa  as  E.  palustris.  Sinea 
then,  however,  having  been  tible  to  make  some  new 
observations  upon  the  form  and  habits  of  the  two 
^ccies,  I  am  persuaded  they  are  decidedly  different, 
nd  the  principal  reasons  which  induce  me  to  form  this 
gpinion  arc  the  following: — 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  E.  palustrtg  and 
E.  scheeniculus  are  the  greater  size  of  the  former,  its 
liead  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  its 
tarsi  proportionally  shorter  and  tliicker,  its  upper 
plumage  more  distinct  in  coloration,  and  it«  beak 
differing  in  form  and  size, 

Xow  as  these  characteristics  only  consist  in  a  greater 
development  of  parts,  and  a.  stronger  degree  of  colour, 
it  niav  be  objected  that  this  is  owing  to  difference  in 
age;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Migliarino  di  Padule  in 
growing  old  may  acquire  the  proportions  and  colours 
of  the  Passera  di  Padule.  As  far  as  size  and  colour 
are  concerned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing this,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  beak,  and  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
such  a  change  in  the  form  and  dimmsions  of  the 
masticatory  organs,  and  such  an  alteration  in  the  other 
bones  of  the  fare  and  skull,  in  the  adult  age  of 
animals,  in  whom  the  consolidation  of  bone  rapidly 
occurs.  But  that  I  might  have  positive  proof,  I  kept 
several  Reed  Bantings  in  my  house  for  about  a 
year,  and  as  I  had  supposed  no  change  in  the  form 
or   dimensions    of    the    beak    occurred.      Besides   this, 
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of  the  upper  feathers  ashy  black,  margined  with 
chesnut.  Flanks  and  abdomen  white;  upon  the  flanks 
longitudinal  spots  of  obscure  black.  Primaries  black, 
margined  with  chesnut,  the  lesser  wing  coverts  having 
a  broader  margin  of  fulvous  chesnut;  under  wing 
coverts  white.  The  first  tail  feather  white,  with  a 
large  black  wedge-shaped  spot  on  the  inner  web  at 
the  base,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  tip;  the  second 
tail  feather  black,  with  a  white  wedge-shaped  spot  at 
the  tip  on  the  inner  side;  the  other  tail  feathers  black; 
the  two  middle  feathers  edged  with  brownish  yellow. 
Feet   rather   robust,  and   obscurely  black;   claws  black. 

In  autumn  the  adult  male  has  the  feathers  of  the 
head,  throat,  neck,  and  middle  part  of  chest  black, 
shaded  off  to  the  point.  The  white  feathers  of  the 
neck  become  so  shaded  towards  the  tip,  as  almost  t 
obscure  the  white.  All  the  upper  feathers  have  a  bay 
margin,  more  extended,  terminating  in  brownish  yellow. 

The  female  has  the  vertex,  sides  of  the  head,  and 
neck  of  an  obscure  chesnut  colour,  with  black  spots; 
nape,  back,  and  wings  dark  brown;  a  brown  band  on 
the  checks  terminates  near  the  ear,  the  region  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  nearly  black  spot;  throat  and  neck 
white,  shaded  with  russet;  from  the  angle  of  inferior 
mandible  there  is  a  mottled  black  band  extending  to 
the  chest;  chest  and  flanks  white,  shaded  with  russet, 
and  covered  with  long  obscure  spots. 

My  figure  is  that  of  a  young  male,  kindly  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Gould. 

This  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Stor,  Uccelli  Tav., 
336,  (a  good  figure  of  male;)  by  Koux,  Ornith.  Prov., 
pi.  114,  male  in  autumn,  fig.  2,  head  of  female;  Ch. 
Uonaparte,  Faun.  Ital.,  pi.  35,  f.  I,  male  in  spring,  f.  2, 
female,  f.  3,  young;  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  184. 
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Jimberiia  pil^ornh, 


Emheriza  Bonaparlii, 
lirvant  a  couronne  lacf^, 
Ficklen  ammcr. 


an.,  2ml.  cd., 
Bonapibtb;  Birds,  1838. 
Ketsebuno  et  Blisics;  Bio 
Wirbelt:  1840. 

ScHiNZ;  Eur.  Fnun.  ISW. 

ScjILEfiRL;    RciTlO,    ISW. 

BoNAPiuTE;  E«viio  ct  Mag.  d 

Zool.,  April,  1857. 
BmssoN,  17fiO,    Dkgland.  IS 
Babthelemy. 
Of  the  Prencr. 
Of  the  Geuuans. 


Specific  Characlert — Kumj)  tliront  and  clmkn  dark  riiflitl 
top  of  tbo  head,  and  diatal  half  of  tlip  tuo  Intiral  Uiil  fiatliir 
wh[t(  the  farst  four  primnneB  of  pqiiul  lini;1li  I^niiglh  Bdii 
iD<?hes  carpus  to  tip  three  inihes  and  a  half,  Ind  thrtt  iiulii 
uid  a  half,  beak  from  Rnpo  half  an  inch  breldth  nt  1  !«(  tlirti 
twcnlietha  of  an  inch     Unius  fuiir  Qfths  of   lu  inth 
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The  Pine  Bunting  is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia,  ranging 
thence  to  Turkey,  being  found  occasionally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Temminck  says  it  is  found 
during  the  winter  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  ac- 
cidentally in  Austria  and  the  lUyrian  provinces.  Its 
real  home  is  in  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  its 
occurrence  in  eastern  Europe  being  considered  accidental 
by  most  of  our  modem  ornithologists.  That  it  has, 
however,  a  real  claim  to  a  place  in  the  European 
fauna,  seems,  I  think,  settled  by  the  paper  of  Prince 
C.  Bonaparte,  in  the  **Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie'* 
for  April,  1857,  in  which  he  describes  a  young  male 
which  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia,  in 
Lombardy,  and  sent  to  him  by  M.  Parzadaki,  under 
the  name  of  Emberiza  scatata.  This  bird  is  described 
in  the  above  paper  under  the  name  of  Buscarla  pity- 
ornisy  and  figured  in  the  same  number  of  the  ** Revue" 
as  Emberiza  scotata. 

Count  Muhle  says  that  he  has  often  seen  the  female 
and  young  in  Roumelia  in  the  early  autumn*  Naumann 
CXaturgeschichte  der  ^'ogel  Deutschlands'*)  says  the 
Pine  Bunting  is  found  in  Siberia,  where,  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  River  Lena  it  is  very  common. 
**It  also  comes  into  the  southern  provinces  of  European 
Russia,  into  Turkey  in  winter,  and,  rarely,  into  Bohe- 
mia, but  is  never  found  in  the  middle  or  north  of 
Germany.  It  loves  rocky  places,  but  not  the  mountains 
themselves,  frequenting  more  the  valleys  bet^'een  them. 
There  it  must  be  sought  for  near  the  water,  on  the 
banks  of  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes,  where  it  lives  among 
the  sedges  and  low  bushes.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  pine  woods  of  Siberia.  It  remains  only  a  short 
time  in  the  woods,  like  the  Reed  Bunting  in  our 
timber  woods." 


TTie  Pine  BunriBg  U  a  cheerful  lively  bird,  with  a 
note  similar  to  the  other  members  of  it*  family.  In 
its  habits,  it  resomblcs  the  Ri^ud  Bunting.  It  feeds  on 
insects,  and  seeds  of  some  of  the  mountain  jdautH,  and 
probably  also  on  those  uf  the  reed  and  otlier  water 
plants;  in  winter  on  oats,  millet,  etc.  Of  its  nidification 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  add  nothing. 

The  male  has  the  top  of  the  head  white,  bordered 
with  black,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  forehead; 
a  band  extending  from  the  base  of  the  beak  beneath 
the  eyes,  a  dcnii  collar  round  the  front  of  the  neck, 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  the  distal  half  of  each 
lateral  tail  feather,  and  under  wing  and  mil  coverts, 
while.  Scapularies  and  upper  wiuj;  coverts  chcsnut 
brown,  with  longitudinal  patches  of  block;  rump  russet; 
tail  above  dark  brown.  Primaries  dark  brown,  edged 
externally  with  white;  tcrtials  dark  brown,  deeply  bor- 
dered with  russet;  checks  and  throat  deep  clicsnut; 
crop  and  flanks  mottled  with  same  colour  of  a  lighter 
tint;  wings  and  tail  below  brown;  beak  lirown  above, 
yellowish  beneath;   tarsi  yellow;   iris  brown. 

In  the  female,  according  to  Dcgland,  the  white 
mark  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  only  slightly  indicated; 
there  is  no  russet  on  the  throat;  the  upper  parts  are 
of  a  brown  russet,  inferior  whitish;  wings  and  tail  as 
in  the  male. 

The  young  male  is  thus  described  by  Prince  Charles 
Bonaparte,  in  the  "Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologio"  for 
April,  1857: — "The  top  of  the  head,  the  auditory 
region,  and  the  shoulders,  bright  bay;  the  feathers  on 
the  top  of  the  head  blackish  in  the  middle,  and  the 
ears  arc  edged  with  the  same  colour  in  an  undecided 
manner.  The  large  superciliary  fe;ithers  and  the 
moustache,  which   are   spread  out   at   the   end,   and   so 
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nearly  uniting  as  to  form  almost  a  circle  round  the 
entire  cheek,  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  slightly  tinted 
with  an  isabelle  rose;  immediately  below  the  beak 
proceeds,  as  if  to  extend  itself  to  the  beginning  of  the 
chest,  a  long  pyriform  band  of  an  elegant  orange  rose- 
colour,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  nature,  and  which  is 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  Anthus  rufigularis;  this  band 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  which  is 
spread  out  on  the  sides  of  the  neck;  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  and  the  rump  are  of  a  nearly  pure  ash- 
colour;  the  back  is  variegated  with  black,  bay-coloured, 
and  whitish  spots;  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  with 
large  brownish  longitudinal  wedge-shaped  spots;  the 
lesser  and  greater  wing  coverts  are,  as  well  as  the  ter- 
tiary feathers,  black,  with  red  and  white  external 
edges;  the  primaries,  of  which  the  first  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  fifth,  are  brown,  unicolorous,  with  a 
slight  edging  of  white  at  the  tip.  The  tail  is  slightly 
notched;  the  two  middle  feathers,  short  and  very 
pointed,  are  black  along  the  shaft,  and  the  first  is 
edged  with  reddish  grey,  the  two  following  on  each 
side  are  quite  black,  and  the  two  external  feathers  have 
a  large  white  cuneiform  spot,  much  more  extended 
upon  the  last  feather,  of  which  the  very  narrow  outer 
plumes  are  white,  and  which  has  ashy  brown  grey  on 
the  shaft,  and  a  large  spot  on  the  tip." 

"It  is  well  known  that  this  Emberiza  is  also  the  E, 
passerina,  Messerschmitd ;  E.  albida,  Blyth;  E.  leuco- 
cephala  et  Dalmatica,  Gmelin,  and  Sclarofiica^  Dcgland. 
It  is  probably  an  older  species  which  il.  Barthelemy, 
of  Pomcrania,  has  called  after  me,  E,  Bonapartii,^^ 

My  figure  is  from  a  specimen  kindly  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Gould. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  S.  G.  Gmelin,  Nov.  Comm. 
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Emberiza  ccBsia. 


Emberiza 

casta, 

Cbetzschmaeb  ;  in  Eiippell's  Atlas, 
(Vogel,),pl.  10,  B. 

tf 

u 

Temminck,  1835. 

tt 

t€ 

Ketseblino  bt  Blasius;  Die 
Wirbelt:  1840. 

t* 

it 

ScHiNZ;  Europ.  Faun.,  1840. 

€t 

U 

ScHLEOEL;  Eevue,  1844. 

it 

t* 

Deoland;  1819. 

t$ 

ItortulanuSf 

Blasius;  in  Lit. 

Fringillaria  casia^ 

Bonaparte;  Consp.  Av.  L      ,  1850. 

Bruant  cendrillard, 

Of  THE  French. 

Orauk&pjiger  Ammer, 

Of  the  Germans. 

Specific  Characters. — Beak  brown  above,  reddish  below;  rump 
russet  grey;  head,  nape,  and  crop  slate  grey.  First  three  pri- 
maries of  nearly  equal  length,  and  considerably  longer  than  the 
fourth.  Primaries  fringed  on  their  outer  web  with  russet  grey. 
Length  five  inches  and  three-quarters;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches 
and  three-tenths;  beak  two-fifths  of  an  inch;  tail  three  inches; 
tarsus  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 


Cretzschmaer*s    Bunting,  so  called   from   the   name 
of  its   first   artist   in    Riippell's   Atlas   of  the  birds   ob- 


scrred  in  the  North  African  journey  of  that  distinguished 
naturalist,  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  nnd  is  a 
regular  Bummer  visitant  into  Greece,  appearing  there, 
according  to  Count  Miilde,  early  in  April,  and  leaving 
in  August.  Its  principal  home  is  in  Syria,  Nubia, 
and  Egypt,  Temminck  suggests  that  it  would  probably 
be  found  more  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
that  ita  similarity  to  E.  cia  causes  it  to  be  frequently 
mistaken  for  that  bird.  Its  cajnui-c  Hear  Vienna,  in 
18:i7,  is  also  recorded  by  this  naturalist,  and  M. 
Roux  states  that  it  is  found  in  Provence,  iji  company 
with  E.  cia.  It  has  also  been  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles  by  M.  Busonnicr,  as  recorded 
by    Deglaud. 

Count  Mtihlc  says  that  it  is  the  most  common 
Banting  in  Greece.  "After  its  arrival  in  April  it  is 
found  in  flocks  among  the  wild  and  rocky  hills  of  the 
country,  in  company  with  S.  stapaziiia,  Suriiia  tioclua, 
and  Tardus  cijanus.  It  is  seldom  found  in  fields  or 
among  bushes.  It  bops  among  the  rocks  with  great 
agility,  and  its  song  is  much  more  refined  than  that  of 
the  Ortolan.  This  bird  (the  Ortolan)  first  appears 
plentifully  when  E.  c<esm  has  been  gone  some  time, 
and  is  never  found  in  ihe  same  localities,  preferring 
bushy  fields," 

"E.  ccesia  builds  its  nest,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
Yellowhamracr,  but  smaller,  behind  blocks  of  stone  in 
a  sage  plant,  off  the  ground.  It  lays  four  to  six 
eggs,  which  are  grey  blue,  sprinkled  with  liver-coloured 
spots.  It  feeds  its  young  with  ground  beetles  and  the 
caterpillars  which  it  finds  among  the  flowers  of  the 
sage." 

Of  this  bird  in  Palestine  Mr.  Tristram  remai-ks,  (Ibis, 
vol.  i,  p.  34): — "One  of  the   most  common  birds  of  the 
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more  fertile  districts  of  Palestine.  Perched  on  the  topmost 
bough  of  a  shrub  or  tree,  it  continues  its  monotonous 
song  through  the  day,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  almost 
every  bush.  In  its  habits  and  actions  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  Algerian  congener,  Emheriza  Sahara, 
which  it  so  nearly  resembles  in  form  and  plumage, 
avoiding  buildings,  and  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
perching  on  stones  or  walls.  Its  nest  is  placed  near 
the  ground,  in  a  low  bush." 

As  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  above 
two  descriptions,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tristram,  who  oblig- 
ingly forwarded  me  the  following  explanation: — ^*^I  can 
only  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  histories, 
by  the  difference  in  the  time  of  year.  I  was  only  in 
the  Morea  in  winter,  and  in  the  north  of  Greece  late 
in  the  spring,  and  I  did  not  observe  E,  ceesiUy  so  far 
as  I  recollect;  but  neither  did  I  notice  it  in  Palestine 
in  the  conx-fields,  where  we  saw  the  Ortolan  consorting 
with  tho  Common  Bunting  and  the  Larks,  but  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judaea.  It  abounds  in  the  olive-clad 
valleys  and  ravines  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  I 
was  struck  by  its  habit  of  always  perching  on  the 
bushes  and  shrubs,  both  on  the  uncultivated  hills  and 
about  gardens.  Probably  when  Count  Miihle  saw  them 
they  had  not  paired;  when  I  fell  in  with  them  they 
were  building.  E,  ccesia  is,  I  should  say,  the  commonest 
Bunting  in  Palestine." 

Professor  Blasius,  of  Brunswick,  in  a  private  letter 
to  me,  places  E,  ccesia  as  a  variety  of  E.  hortulanus. 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  top  of 
the  head  and  a  broad  collar  round  the  neck  bluish 
grey;  all  the  upper  parts  from  the  nape  varied  with 
dark  brown  and  russet;  throat,  chest,  and  abdomen 
russet;  primaries  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  bordered 
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vidi  nissct;  two  outtr  tail  feathi-rs  tvilli  a  lurgc  white 
patch  on  till-  inner  web  of  their  distal  extrtiniiies;  beak, 
lusi,  and   feet   rcdiliiih   bronii. 

'ITic  female  has^  aceording  to  Destland,  all  tlie  uppir 
[Mirtx  varied  with  brown  and  rutiset,  having  a  Glrmig 
rcst^nblance  to  the  female  Ortolan  iji  breeding  attire; 
the  inferior  parts  and  under  tail  coverts  nissct,  with 
brown  striae  on  the  crop  and  chest, 

Temminck  says  that  the  male  and  female  in  autumn 
iiavc  the  colours  less  pure,  with  small  strite  on  the 
prey  of  head  and  neck;  the  feathers  of  the  crop  bor- 
dered with  brow^l,  and  the  russet  red  of  the  throat 
less  pure. 

My    figure    and    description    are    taken    from    a    male 

specimen    kindly    sent    me     by    5Ir.   Tristram,    marked 

"Emniaus,  Judeea,  March  25th.,  1858." 

Il   lias  also  been   figured   by  Koux,    as    a    variety    of 

die    Meadow  Bunting,    in    his    Omith.  Prov.  Atlas,    pi. 

US,  fmale;)   by   Cretzschmaer,  in    RiippelW  Atlas,   pi. 

10.  j;-.  6,  (male  in  brccdinj,'  plumiige;J  and  by  (.iouM, 

]',.  of   K.,  pi.    181. 
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Emberiza  striolata, 

JEmheriza  striolata,  BOppbll;  Atlas,  (Vogel,)  pi.  10,  A. 

Tbmminck;  Man.,  p.  640,  1820. 
Zetsbblinq  bt  Blabius;  Die 
Wirbelt:  1840. 
"  ScHLBOEL,  1844.    Deglakd,  1849. 

Fringillaria  ftriolata,  Ltchtbnstbin  ;   Cat.  dcs  doub.  du 

Cabinet  de  Berlin,  1823. 
"  "  BoNAFABTB;  Consp  Av.  Europ.  1860. 

Bruant  Striol4,  Op  thb  Fbench, 

Oestreifter  Ammer,  Of  thb  Gebmaks. 

Specific  Characters, — No  white  mark  on  cither  of  the  two 
outside  tail  feathers.  Bump  and  outer  edge  of  primaries  russet; 
first  and  fourth  primaries  of  equal  length,  and  shorter  than  the 
second  and  third,  fiflh  shorter  than  first  or  second.  Length  five 
inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches;  beak  two-fillhs 
of  an  inch;  tarsus  thrce-fiflhs  of  an  inch;  tail  two  inches  and 
three-quarters. 

The  Striolatcd  Bunting,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
family,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa.  It  was  found  by 
Riippell    in     Egypt,     and     figured     in     his    Atlas    by 


MKHil  ATKIl    lir,\Tl.\0.  in 

kCretzscbmnrr.  Its  Kuropean  localities  are  Spain,  m 
tl»e  AndRliuiiUi  proviuees  of  which  country  it  is  aaid 
iy  Teinniim-k  to  lie  commoii.  Bonaparte  given  Lusi- 
Ania  as  s  locality. 
In  the  "Kl-vuc  tie  ZooloRie,"  for  March,  l«aT,  it' 
V  jilacotl  by  M,  De  Solys-LonRchampa  in  tht-  list  at  ' 
thiosc  birds  admitted  into  the  European  fauna  n-illtuuC 
sufficient  authority.  Temmiuck,  however,  3i»y§  of  il, — 
"Inhabita  Andalusia,  whurc  it  i»  xuificicnUy  common, 
«nd  perhaps  also  in  other  parts  of  southern  Europe, 
''"liich  is  the  more  probable  since  E.  cmiia  has  bf«n 
faund  in  Greece,  ivhcrr  it  is  very  plentiful.  ITie  Strio- 
'ated  Bunting  is  found  in  winter  on  the  court  of  Bnr- 
°^^y,  and  has  been  brought  from  Egypt  by  Ehrenberg 
and  Ruppell;  it  also  appears  iu  winter  in  tlic  neigh" 
oourtood  of  Abukol  and  Schcndi.  It  lives  among  tho 
bust,,." 
W^K  ^n  the  whole,  I  only  admit  this  bird  into  my  work 
^^W^o  vision  ally,  and  as  a  doubtful  European  species,  for 
'•"h.«ise  accidental  appearance  we  arc  more  indebtcil  to 
^^  Jtroximity  of  the  Spanish  and  African  &ontieri,  than 
^  a.ny  indigenous  claim  it  can  set  up.  If  it  should 
***ader,  however,  and  become  settled  in  Europe,  I  hope 
^*-t  its  likeness  may  be  recognised  from  the  figure 
'*i«h  I  give,  and  which  is  taken  from  a  male  specimen 
^^t  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  marked  "Nubia." 

-KThe  adult  male  has  the  head,  the  cheeks,  nape,  and 
'^s-^jst  of  a  pure  slate  grey,  marked  with  longitudinal 
P^^^'to  of  black;  above  the  eyes,  and  from  the  angle  of 
^^  jaw,  and  base  of  lower  mandible  proceed  three 
^•-Xle  bands;  scapularies,  wing  coverts,  and  rump  lively 
"^^•■^et  red;  primaries  and  onter  tail  feathers  dark  brown, 
^"^^Sed  with  rassetj  middle  tail  feathers  entirely  dark 
'****^wn;   abdomen,  ilanks,  and   under  wing  coverts  light 
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russet;  upper  mandible   and   iris  brown;   inferior   man- 
dible and  feet  yellow. 

m 

llic  female  and  young,  according  to  Temminck, 
haye  the  head  and  neck  of  a  grey  russet,  marked  with 
brown  striae^  more  or  less  deeply  shaded;  all  the  other 
parts  as  in  the  male,  but  the  colours  less  liyely  and 
pure. 

Figured    by    Cretzschmaer,    in    Kuppell^s    Atlas    of 
African    Birds,  pi.  10,  a. 


***A  and  Lorrain  Btaitiug,  L*th>h. 


j^j^^^Peciffo  CktrMUr*. — Head  grey,  longitoiUnally  marltod  with 
^^^S  ramp  roawt  rod;  primuieB  edged  on  the  ouUide  with 
j^^?*  flnt  and  sixtii  of  equal  length,  and  couidn»bly  ihorter 
1^^*^  tite  Moond,  thirdi  fourth,  and  fifth,  which  are  nearly  of 
£~j^  same  lengUi,  the  third  being  the  longeat  in  the  wing. 
^  "^gth  aix  inchea  and  a  fifth;  oarpoj  to  tip  three  inchei  and 
_^  Qi^;  beak  half  an  inohj  torvoi  fonr-fiilfaa  of  an  inch;  tail 
^^*e  indtM  and  a  fiftli. 


fHB   Meadow   BuntiQg   ia   an  -  inhabitant   of  a  great 
V*rt   of    the   south   of   Europe,  more    especially   Italy, 
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Spain,  and  the  sliorcs  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
llhine.  It  is  stationary  in  some  parts  of  Provence, 
and  migratory  in  others:  it  is  also  a  bird  of  passage 
in  I^rrainc.  It  is  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
winter  montlis,  in  which  season  it  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Carte  as  common  in  the  Crimea,  and  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Powys  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  138,)  as 
resident,  but  not  abundant,  in  Corfu.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Germany; 
and  Temminck  savs  it  does  not  occur  in  Holland. 
Dubois  informs  us  that  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  is  very  rare  in  Belgium.  It 
is  a  bird  of  passage  in  Switzerland.  It  ranges  through 
a  great  part  of  Asia — Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Daouria; 
and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tristram  among  the  birds  of 
North  Africa,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  295.) 

Of  its  habits  Naumann  has  given  us  the  best  des- 
cription, and  I  am  principally  indebted  to  him  for 
the  following  history: — The  Meadow  Bunting  appears 
in  Central  Germany  in  March  and  April,  and  leaves 
in  October  or  beginning  of  Xovember,  after  which  a 
solitary  bird  only  is  to  be  found.  In  Switzerland  it 
is  much  rarer  than  the  (^irl  Bunting.  It  likes  to  live 
in  mountainous  places,  not,  however,  in  the  wild  and 
deserted  parts,  but  among  th(?  fertile  valleys.  Sometimes 
it  seeks  out  meadows,  and  is  found  among  the  bushes 
bordering  woods,  and  it  especially  loves  those  places 
which  arc  near  cultivated  fields  and  gardens.  It  also 
frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  lingers  about 
the  banks  of  brooks  and  ditches,  where  it  sits  among 
the  thickest  bushes,  and  is  often  seen  on  the  ground. 

It   is    a    lively    restless    bird,    pecking    and    fighting 
with  other   birds,  as  well   as  with   the  members  of  its 
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own  family.      Its  motion  on  the  ground  is  heavy,  and 
it  has  a  quick^  wa\'y,   or  jerking    flight.      Its    habits 
altogether  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Yellowhammer. 
Its  call^note   is   a  short  sharp  *zi-zi-zi,*  which  some- 
times sounds   like   'zip/  and  hence   its   German   name. 
Tlie  song   of  the   male   is   very  similar   to   that  of  the 
Yellowhammer,    but    shorter    and    clearer.      Bechstein 
expresses   its  note   as   *zi-zi-zi-zirr-zirr,*   others   as  *zip- 
«p-zip-zai-zip-zip-zip-zi.*     It  is  a  diligent  songster,  and 
often  sits   upon  the  top  of  a  rather  low  tree  or  bush. 
UTien  kept   in   confinement    the    Meadow    Bunting    is 
sometimes    heard  to   sing   at  night.      It  is    a   pleasant 
bird  in  a  room,  and  soon  becomes  very  domestic,  and 
may  be  kept  for  several  years.     Bechstein   had  a   pair 
which  he  kept  for  several  years.     They  are  very  aflfec- 
tionate  to   each  other,  and  live   sociably  with   difierent 
birds  in  confinement,  preferring  the  Yellowhammer. 

The  Meadow  Bunting  feeds  upon  insects,  grass  seeds, 
oats,  and  millet  seeds.  It  will  also  eat  hemp  and 
poppy  s(»ed,  and  in  confinement  become  quite  cont(*nt 
and  hcJiltliy  upon  tliis  food,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  bread  soaked  in  milk;  as  a  treat  iiotliliiL^  i^  ^.o 
weleoiue   as   ants'  ei(<]^s  or  a  iiK^alwonn. 

Naumanii  further  remarks  that  tliev  breed  certainly 
in  (ierniany,  in  Austria  more  frequently,  but  iu  Italy 
j>l(MitIfully.  The  nest  he  describes  as  like  that  of  the 
Vellowhainiuer,  and  the  cgi^s  similar  to  tho>e  of  that 
bird,  but  thev  may  be  readily  distincruished  from  both 
it  and  even'  other  lUmtin^r.  They  ar(^  roundish,  short, 
and  oval;  dirty  or  (greyish  white,  with  many  reddish 
and  rust-brown  streaks  and  liairs  markc^d  upon  them. 
'I'here  arc  also  shorter  streaks,  which  the  other  Bun- 
tln.ir>  have  not.  Brelim,  in  his  description  of  the  c^p^ 
in     Biideker's     work     upon     European     eggs,    says,    ''It 
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prefers  hi«^li  meadows,  where  it  is  found  among  the 
short  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vineyards.  It 
does  not  often  build  on  the  Rhine.  Its  nest  is  placed 
among  the  crevices  of  the  artificial  fences  which  sur- 
round the  mountain  vineyards^  and  generally  contains 
four  eggs,  which  have  a  grey  whitish  ground;  shewing 
through  it,  brown,  black,  iind  grey  lines,  which  often 
form  a  zone  round  the  middle  of  the  egg.  These 
lines  are  connected  together  and  form  peculiar  markings, 
by  which  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of 
the  varieties  of  the  Yellowhammer.  Rarely  they  are 
marked  with  points,  or  round  spots  placed  solitarily* 
They  breed  twice.  The  young  birds  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Yellowhammer,  and,  like  them,  are  fre- 
quently bred  in  confinement.** 

Savi  says  it  is  doubtful  if  they  breed  in  Tuscany, 
but  they  do  so  freely  in  the  ultramontane  countries. 
Their  nest,  which  is  placed  in  low  bushes,  is  made  of 
moss  externally,  and  with  root  filaments  and  wool  in- 
ternally. Eggs  four  or  five,  with  irregular  zigzag  lines 
and  spots  of  black  or  dark  violet-colour. 

Count  Miihle's  description,  in  his  "Grecian  Orni- 
thology," of  the  habits  and  plumage  of  E.  day  is 
evidently  taken  from  another  species.  lie  himself  sug- 
gests the  £1,  fucata  of  Pallas,  with  which  his  description 
to  a  certain  ext<?nt  agrees.  He  says  the  bird  which 
he  describes  as  E,  cia  is  "neither  confiding  nor  stupid, 
but  shy,  and  knows  how  to  escape  the  ambush  of  the 
hunter  very  skilfully.  It  flies  up  quickly,  and  runs 
along  the  goat-paths  as  quickly  as  a  hark,^'*  This 
certainly  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Foolish  Bunting. 
Moreover,  he  remarks,  "the  first  primary  is  quite  as 
long  as  the  fifth,  and  much  longer  than  the  sixth;** 
which  mcasiurcmcnts  arc   quite   different   from   those   of 


ox  will   be    seen    by    reference   to    my   specific: 
dia^^sis  of  that  bird. 

Naiimann  concliidi^  his  account  of  the  Mtnduff 
Buntini[  thus: —  "The  Zipnmmcr,  from  its  coiifiding 
nature  is  easily  ihot.  Thcv  may  be  tlrawn  in  flocks 
bf  the  Yell o wham mcr,  as  a  deeoy,  and  thus  be  eap- 
liurd  in  great  nurabers,  so  that  in  France  ihey  have 
rreciTcd  the  name  of  Fool.  They  arc  very  good  eating; 
they  rejoice  us  with  their  song,  destroy  pernicious 
aods,  and  do  no  damage." 

'fhe  ndult  male  in  its  breeding  plumage  has  thr 
Imd  and  neck  bluish  grey,  with  two  black  bands 
llon^  tliG  sides  of  the  vertex,  and  two  other  narrower 
lunii  of  the  same  colour,  one  of  which  paasrs  through 
the  line  of  the  eye,  and  ihc  other  forming  a  mauBtache; 
diew  lines  unite  in  the  parotid  region.  TTie  upper 
pntt  arc  bright  russet,  varied  by  longitudinal  black 
Jten;  ramp  chcsnut  red;  the  throat  is  white;  neck 
vA  ehi'st  delicate  bluish  grey;  the  rest  of  the  under 
pwt'  iiro  russft  ml,  brighter  on  the  sides  of  the  chest 
and  flanks.  Wings  marked  with  two  narrow  whitish 
wrnds;  wing  coverts  colour  of  the  hack;  primaries 
hlMkiBh,  bordered  with  russet;  tail  black,  with  the 
middle  feathers  bordered  with  russet,  and  the  two 
"Wst  external  marked  with  a  large  white  patch  on  the 
intfrnal  webs.  Beak  blackish  above,  grey  below;  feet 
*iid  iris  brown. 

The  female  has  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
"'^J  varied  with  russet  and  black;  rump  and  under 
tail  coverts  bright  russet;  inferior  parts  russet  red, 
•nh  the  throat  whitish;  firont  of  the  neck  and  chest 
'Wed  with  dull  grey,  and  spotted  with  brown;  flanks 
"'  a  deeper  russet,  and  more  or  less  spotted  with 
russet  brown. 
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The  young  before  the  first  moult  differ  considerably 
from  the  adult.  Top  of  the  head  and  nape  grey,  with 
a  black  streak  in  the  middle  of  each  feather;  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  wings  varied  like  the  female, 
but  of  a  more  grey  russet;  under  tail  coverts  russet, 
M'ith  longitudinal  spots  of  black;  throat,  front  and  sides 
of  neck,  and  top  of  the  chest  grey,  marked  M'ith  black 
spots;  the  rest  of  chest  and  abdomen  white,  lightly 
washed, with  russet. — (Degland.) 

My  figures  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram;  the  former  is  marked  "Ksour, 
Jan.  28th.,  1857,"  and  is  therefore  in  its  winter  plumage. 
The  egg  was  from  a  nest  of  four,  taken  by  Mr.  Tristram 
near  Algiers,  .1856. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  3, 
fig.  2,  female  or  young  under  the  name  of  Briiant  de 
pris  de  France y  and  511,  fig.  1,  male  in  breeding 
plumage,  under  the  name  of  T  Ortolan  de  Lorraine'; 
Naumann,  Naturg.  Neue  Ausg.,  pi.  104,  figs.  1  and  2; 
Vieillot,  Faun.  France,  p.  94,  figs.  2  and  3;  Roux, 
Ornith.  Prov.,  pi.  Ill  and  112,  male  and  female,  but 
the  figure  marked  a  variety  in  pi.  112,  is  a  male  of  E. 
ccesia;  Bouteil,  Ornith.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  32,  fig.  6;  Gould, 
B.  of  £.,  pi.  179. 


I    . 


Brtul  naliquf. 


^  Mililene  de  Pmtenet,         BuFFOH. 


P*Ll,»s:  Voy..  vol.  iii,  p.  (W8.  IW. 
liiTHiM!  Ind  ,  Tol.  i,  p.  413, 

ThMMIIICK.  1830-      B0(f*I**BT8. 

CiT-n:  fatal.  iC  Ornitli.  di  GcnPTn. 

p.  46. 
SiTi;  Oraitb.  Tmc,  toI.  ui,  p.  223. 
ZETTBisTBiiTi   Ite»a  i  Lftppm,  vol. 

i.  p.  107. 

Of  thb  Fa  IXC  h. 
Of  thb  Gsrkans. 


^ptrifit  Character*. — Region  of  Uie  mmp  rogiet;  primariea 
■"rdercd  with  nuaet,  tho  first  longer  or  aa  long  oa  the  third, 
l^  /ourtli  shorter  than  the  third;  a  large  elongated  white  spot 
M  the  two  external  tail  feathers;  beak  straight,  awI-shapcd,  and 
>li^dr  elevated   at   tho   poiiit.      Length   nearly  five   inchaa   aitd 
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There  has  been  some  confusion  among  the  sjnmymeB 
of  this  bird.  Bonaparte  has  made  three  species,  namely^ 
— -B.  rustica,  Pallas,  E,  lesbia,  Gmelin,  and  E.  provtn" 
cialis,  Gmelin.  Schlegel  makes  only  two  of  the  three, 
namely, — E.  rustica  and  E./ucata^  including  among  the 
synonymes  of  the  latter,  both  E.  leshia  and  E.provin-* 
cialiSy  and  in  a  note,  page  83,  he  remarks,— "This 
pretty  species  differs  from  E.  rustica^  by  the  beak, 
which  is  more  curved,  and  the  feet,  which  arc  more 
robust;  the  beak  of  E.  rustica  is  straight  and  awl- 
shaped,  absolutely  like  that  of  E.  pusilla.  In  winter, 
and  when  they  are  young,  E.  fucata  and  E.  rustica 
resemble  each  other  very  much  in  the  plumage."  Gould 
figures  E.  lesbia  and  E.  rustica,  Temminck  describes 
E,  rustica^  but  he  also  introduces  E.  lesbia  as  the 
Mitilene  de  Provence  of  Buffon,  and  E.  provincialis  as 
the  Bruant  Gavoui  of  Buffon.    Degland  follows  Schlegel. 

It  appears  that  amidst  all  this  confusion  there  are 
two  species  as  described  by  Schlegel,  namely,  J5. 
rustica  and  E.  fucata^  but  that  there  is  really  no  au- 
thority for  the  introduction  of  the  latter  bird  into  the 
European  list.  To  clear  up  the  matter,  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  the  best  ornithologists  in 
Europe,  and  I  will  here  insert  at  length  a  letter  with 
which  I  have  been  kindly  favoured  by  Professor  Blasius, 
of  Brunswick,  whose  great  knowledge  of  European  birds 
gives  a  high  value  to   his  opinion  upon  the   subject. 

"Brunswick,  Jan.  12th.,  1861. 

"Sir,— It  seems   to  me   that   confusion  among  the 

species  of  the  genus   Emberiza  is   greater  than  in   any 

other  family  of  Passerines.     The  distinct  species  which 

are  known  to   me   as  European,  are  as  follow: — 

1. — Emberiza  striolata,  Lichtenstein.     In   Africa;  ac- 


I  think  it  iriJI  bt  allowed  that  the  aliarr  Icttrr 
1  to  good  an  aulhorily,  clears  up  much  of  thn 
^^^^Dofusion  which  has  bcon  urca«ionpd  in  (he  imttml 
■^A-jSstcny  of  the  Karorean  Bantings,  br  mUlaking  flight 
■^^i.  ifferenca  of  plumage  far   specific  distinctions. 

yrom  Dr.  Schlege!,  of   I.eyden.  I  hnTc  al»o  recwTed 
~"*-     l^ing  letter,  Irom  which  I  make  the  foUowing  extract! 

"The  question  of  the  synonj-mes  of  the  .Vsiatic  £m- 

^^^■■^rixa  killed  in  Europe  is  a  verr  difficult  one.     I  think 

~^  ^   is  almost  impossible  to  state  which  species  arc  meant 

^fc:»y  Buffon,  but   I  beheve  that  all  the  A«atic  Emberiste 

^•-—^ aught  !n  Southern   Europe  belong  either  to  rttslten  or 

-.^pe^iui/Ai,  two  species  breeding  as  you  know  in  Xorthem 

-^Ktu»«iB,  and  visiting  in  small  numbers  the  east  of  Europe. 

Emheriza  fueata   I    believe  now  has  never  yet   been 

"^Kobserred  in   Europe:    it  is  a  species  of  Eastern  .Siberia 

^«ad  J»fMi,  tad  ferf  weB  dnneterized  by  lis  loi^ 

^^jark-like  claws.     I  un  also  quite  sure  that  the  female 

^■nd  young  of  E.  Sckanieulua  have  often  been  confounded 

'^^rith  OB*  or  the  other  of  tlioee  species,  ^though  easily 

^istinguiBhed  by  ita  longer  tail." 

Hie  Bostic  Bunting  is,  as  has  been  stated  in  the 
*boTe  letter,  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  Russia.  It  is 
"BMbtioned  by  Middendorff  as  occurring  in  Siberia,  and 
Tenuniack  states  that  it  haa  been  observed  in  the 
(^imea.  It  has  also  been  taken  accidentally  near 
MurseiUes,  one  indiTidoal  having  been  captured  there 
sHve,  and  kept  in  a  cage  for  two  years,  by  M. 
Barthelemy,  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  natural 
history  in  that  town.      Uliis   gentleman,   as   quoted   by 
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M.  Crespon^  informs  us  that  it  is  in  its  disposition 
lively  and  gay^  that  its  cry  resembles  that  of  its 
congeners,  'zir-zir/  and  that  its  song,  which  it  kept 
up  in  1838,  from  April  to  the  end  of  October,  had 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Fauvette  a  tete  noire. 
Its  plumage  became  rather  paler  at  the  autumn  moult. 

It  was  fed  upon  millet  and  hemp  seed. 

In  Badeker's  work  I  find  the  following  notice: — ^^*It 
is  a  north-dwelling  bird,  which  comes  plentifully  into 
Siberia,  and  rarely  into  Lapland,  and  builds  in  bushes. 
Its  nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Reed  Bunting.  It 
lays  five  eggs,  which  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Reed  Bunting.  The  ground  colour  is  brownish 
grey,  with  violet  grey  spots,  veined,  and  streaked,  and 
clouded  with  chesnut  brown." 

"The  male  in  breeding  plumage,"  according  to  Deg- 
land,  whose  descriptions  are  always  accurate,  ^^has  the 
top  of  the  head  black,  with  a  longitudinal  band  of  russet 
white  upon  the  median  line,  which  terminates  at  the 
occiput  in  a  small  white  spot;  nape  red  russet;  back, 
scapularies,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  marked  with  black 
spots,  which  arc  edged  with  reddish  russet;  throat,  £ront 
of  neck,  and  middle  and  lower  part  of  abdomen  of  a 
pure  white;  this  colour  is  surrounded  on  the  neck  by 
a  blackish  streak,  and  a  large  collar  of  red  russet,  which 
embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  chest;  flanks  with  long 
spots  of  the  same  colour;  under  tail  coverts  white,  with 
some  brownish  spots;  large  superciliary  band  of  pure 
white,  which  is  lost  in  the  white  spot  on  the  occiput; 
wings  like  the  scapularics,  and  barred  with  white;  tail 
brown  black,  with  the  two  median  quills  bordered  with 
russet,  and  the  two  outermost  on  each  side  marked  in 
their  length  with  a  white  band,  the  smallest  on  the 
second." 


Palias's  description  is  the  following: — "Head  black, 
«ilh  three  wliite  bands,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  vertex, 
tit  two  others  above  the  eyes  in  the  form  of  eyebro 
neck  and  b**nd  of  the  wing  ferruginous;  upper  part  of 
ihftoily  of  a  brown  aud  rus&ct  tiiit;  under  parts  white, 
sith  some  ruDsct  spots  on  the  neck ;  external  tail  feather 
on  each  side  has  a  longitudinal  and  oblique  white  spot 
lomirdB  the  tip." 
My  figure   i»  taken  from   Gould.     The   egg  is   from 

Tho  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  cul. 
6S6,  %.  g,  male;  Roux,  Oroith.  Prov.,  pi.  109,  %.  1, 
yoarg,  fig,  2,  adult;  Naumanu,  Vogcl  Deutach,  Appen- 
ds, Tol.xiii,  pi.  888;  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe,  pi.  177; 
Wilson,  Faun.  Lapouica,  pi.  131,  female. 
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Emheriza  aureola. 

Emheriza  aureola,  Pallas  kt  ArcT. 

"         Sibirica,  Evsrsmann. 

'*         Scljfifii,  Vbba5T. 

Eatpiza  aureola,  Bonafabtb. 

Pasgeriua  collarig,  ViEiLLOT. 

Hypocenier  aureola.  Cab  a  vis.    Bbeqv. 

Bruant  aurMe,  Of  thb  Fbench. 

Kragfinammer,  Of  the  Gebhaitr. 


Spccljic  Characters, — Occiput  and  rump  rich  chesnut  brown;  the 
first  two  primaries  of  equal  length,  and  longer  than  tho  third;  an 
elongated  white  mark  on  the  inner  web  of  outermost  tail  feather, 
liength  five  inches;  caq)us  to  tip  three  inches;  tail  two  inches  and 
a  half;  beak  from  ^ape  two-fifths  of  an  inch;  tarsus  seyen-tenths 
of  an  inch. 


.  The  Yellow -breasted  Banting  of  the  Arctic  Zoology 
and  Latham  is  one  of  those  northern  species,  especially 
noticed  by  Pallas,  which  have  a  common  habitat  along 
the  borders  of  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  ranges  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  Kamtschatka,  and 
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a  recorded  by  Tcmiiunck  and  Dcgland  aa  ItavJag  bera 
swn  ilnriu|4  its  migralion  in  the  Crimea.  I  do  not, 
hoftcvcr,  find  any  notice  of  its  occurrence  tberL-  bj^  Dr. 
Carte  or  Captains  Blnkiston  and  Irby,  Latham  says  it 
inligbiu  the  pine  forests  of  Katheiinesburg,  and  tliat  it 
»  not  met  » ith  on  the  jjoplars  and  willowa  in  the  i^ilands 
of  the  Irtish  and  other  rivers  in  Siberia,  iliddcndorff 
BOtiMs  its  occurrence  in  bis  Slberische  Reise;  and 
BreluD,  in  his  description  of  eggs  in  Badekt-r'a  work, 
h«  the  following  notice: — 

"This  pretty  little  Buating  dwells  among  the  bnshes 
which  overgrow  the  low  meadow  land  of  .Siberia,  froni 
tie  Ural  to  Kanitscbatka.  It  builds  an  half-glohnlar 
nest  iway  from  the  ground,  of  sedges,  grasses,  or  rushes, 
sad  lines  its  inside  with  feathers  and  hairs.  It  lays 
fi*e  cg(ts  of  a.  very  pretty  short  oval  shape,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  greyish  green,  with  grey  and  blaeki.ih 
"cini,  black  brown  bordered  points,  having  round  spots 
niwlied  upon  them."  In  the  plate  to  which  the  notice 
ffftrs,  four  varieties  are  figured,  from  which  I  have 
selected  two.  Sliddendorff  also  Hgurcs  the  egg.  His 
drawing  resembles  most  the  lighter  of  the  two  varieties 
in  my  plate. 

The  male  has  the  top  of  the  head  a  rich  maroon, 
*id  the  rump  is  of  the  same  colour,  though  more  mot- 
''fd;  back  and  wings  are  brown,  shaded  with  longitu- 
dinal patches  of  a  darker  tint;  the  upper  tail  feathers 
^^  brown ;  those  round  the  base  of  the  neck  and  cheeks 
'^^''p  bhck;  throat  and  chest  canary  yellow,  being 
^parated  by  a  band  forming  a  half-circle  of  the  same 
ficfi  maroon  which  marks  the  top  of  the  head;  abdomen 
^^d  flanks  light  yellow;  under  tail  coverts  white;  pri- 
"■^es  and  secondaries  tlie  same  uniform  brown  as  the 
'^'i   tertials    darker    brown,   edged  with    rufous;    the 
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outermost  tail  feathers  only  have  a  slight  white  patch 
on  the  inner  web;  beak  brown  above,  yellow  below; 
feet  bro\>ni. 

According  to  Degland  the  female  has  the  vertex  and 
crop  maroon;  nape  and  mantle  dull  brown,  with  longi- 
tudinal black  spots;  face  blackish  grey;  the  maroon 
band  on  the  neck  very  narrow;  flanks  shaded  with 
olive,  and  marked  with  large  brown  spots;  the  feathers 
about  the  carpus  whitish  grey. 

My  figure  is  taken  from  a  Siberian  specimen  sent  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Tristram.  It  has  also  been  figiu'cd 
by  Gould,  but  the  (b'awing  represents  too  large  a  bird. 


/. 
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GRANIVOR^. 

Family  FRINGILLIDjE.     fBonaparte.J 

Genus  Emberiza.     f Linnaeus.) 

"YELLOW-BKOWED    BUNTING. 

Emberiza  chrysophrys, 

ckrysopkfys,      Pallas;  Zoog.  Eoss.  Asiat.,  pi.  8^1,  fig.  2. 

Sblts;  Faone  Beige.,  pi.  4,  lag,  1. 
Dbqljlvd;  Tableau  des  Ois.  du  Nord  de 
la  France,  et  Cat.  des  Ois.  obseirds  en 
Enrope ;  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Agriculture  of 
Lille,  1831—1846.)  Om.  Eur.,  p.  2-19. 
Schleoel;  Kerne. 

BoKAFABTB;  Cousp.  Avium  Europcarum. 
9nt  h  soureilsjaunes,   Of  the  French. 
Jnraui^er  Ammer,        Of  the  Germans. 


rifie  Ckaraciers, — ^A  yellow  superciliary  band  stretching  be- 

the   auditory  orifices;    beak   straight.      First    primary    as 

as  the  fourth.      Tail  very  much  notched;  the  most  lateral 

ler  nearly  white,  spotted  with  brown  only  on   the  upper  part 

^^  -^lie  internal  web,   and   the    under    part   of  the   external  web; 


« 


^  ^      following   quill   edged  with  white  outside.      Length  about  six 


es. 


J^His  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north-cast  of  Asia, 

^       ^   is    occasionally  found    in    tliosc    parts    of   X  or  thorn 

*^>Tope   contiguous  thereto.     Its  occurrence   in  Europe, 


s 
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is,  however,  accidental.  One  specimen  was  shot  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lille,  in  France,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  that  town. 

Of  the  propagation  and  habits  of  this  species  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  refer   to  any  authentic  details. 

The  following  description  is  from  Degland: — "The 
male  has  the  top  of  the  head  black,  with  a  longitu- 
dinal white  line  along  the  middle,  which  mingles 
behind  with  a  kind  of  half  collar  of  the  same  colour; 
a  large  and  long  citron  yellow  band  above  each  eye; 
upper  parts  of  the  body  ferruginous  brownish  grey, 
darker  in  the  middle  of  the  feathers,  which  are  russet 
on  their  borders;  inferior  parts  grey  white  on  the 
neck,  with  a  kind  of  breast-plate  on  the  crop  of  brown 
and  russet  feathers;  the  abdomen  pure  grey  white, 
with  small  spots  of  brown  at  the  base  of  the  crop  and 
on  the  flanks ;  primaries  brownish,  bordered  with  russet 
outside.  Tail  quills  brown,  three-quarters  of  the  most 
external  white,  with  the  end  brown  outj?ide;  the  two 
next  to  the  external  have  the  distal  half  white.  Beak 
and  feet  brownish;   iris  brown." 

It  has  been  figured  by  Pallas,  and  by  De  Selys,  in 
the  Faune  Beige,  (184^2,)  vol.  i,  pi.  4,  fig.  1. 


L  1 1  T  L  F      r  r  > 


^^fierific  CkaracUrt.^Occiyflit,  cbeets,  aiid   part  of  throat   fer- 

/^^•aoua,  with  two  distinct,  deep  black,  irregular  bands,  extending 

^**.    the   base    of   the   upper    mandible    over   each   eje,    to    the 

^*^,  where   thej   turn   round,    and    in    some   specimens   form   a 

*"«  or  Icsa  complete  collar  round  the  neck,  mingled  with  white 

fawn-colour;    throat    more    or   less   white,    mingled   with   the 

^ s  colour  of  the  occiput  and  cheeks;   base   of  the   inner 

^^^  of  most  external  tail  feather  white,  that  of  the  second  the 
**%e,  but  onlj  half  as  wide;  first  and  third  primaries  of  nearly 
^«-^*4l  length,  the  second  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Length  of 
^le  five  inchea  and  three-tenths;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches; 
^*l  two  inches  and  a  half;  beak  two-fifths  of  an  inch;  larsus 
*^Ven-tenths  of  an  inch.    Female  a  little  less. 


The   Little  Bunting  is  the  last  of   the   closely-allied 
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forms  which  inliabit  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  and 
Eastern  Siberia;  and  it  will  also  close  my  list  of  this 
interesting  genus.  It  lives  and  breeds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Archangel,  and  has  been  taken  frequently, 
according  to  Blasius,  in  Central  Europe.  The  specimen 
from  which  Schlegel  drew  his  lengthened  description 
in  the  Revue  Critique,  was  captured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leyden,  on  the  18th.  of  November,  1842.  It 
is  included  by  Professor  Blasius  and  Ilerr  Gatke 
among  the  birds  found  in  Heligoland.  It  is  said  by 
Pallas  to  be  very  conmion  in  the  Daouria,  and  is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe,  as  occurring  in  occasional 
flocks  in  Amoy  (China)  during  the  winter. — (Ibis,  vol. 
ii,  p.  61.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  about 
the  specific  identity  of  this  bird,  after  the  very  clear 
and  conWncing  remarks  of  Professor  Blasius,  which  I 
published  in  the  notice  of  E,  rust  tea.  M.  De  Selys- 
liOngchamps  expressed  a  doubt,  in  a  letter  to  Degland, 
about  the  identity  of  Schlegel's  specimen  with  the  bird 
described  by  Pallas,  and  referred  it  rather  to  the  female 
of  E.  fucata.  Upon  this  Degland  remarks: — "Having 
seen  in  the  museum  of  Leyden,  the  Emberiza  pusilla 
of  il.  Schlegel,  I  cannot,  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
refer  it  to  E,  fucata;  it  has  not  the  same  kind  of 
beak.  This  organ,  instead  of  being  convex  above,  and 
a  little  bent,  is  straight  and  awl-shaped,  pointed,  and 
slightly  reversed  at  its  tip.  Its  plumage,  is  decidedly 
different." 

Bonaparte,  in  his  "Conspectus  of  European  Birds," 
says  of  this  species: — "It  is  a  good  species  of  Siberia, 
which  has  been  taken  accidentally  even  in  Italy;  that 
of  Schlegel  is  the  true  one,  and  neither  of  the  two 
figures  in  my  Italian  fauna  ought  to  be  referred  to  it." 


Iti  babiia  arc  no  doubt  aiitiUar  to  those  of  the 
cWly-allied  spcciea  which  inhabit  the  northern  local* 
ilirs,  but  I  am  not  able  to  adil  an\thing  authoritativt-ly 
upon  the  subject. 

Br  llie  kindness  of  M.  ^'erreaux,  of  Paris,  I  have 
Wn  Tuyuured  with  a  scries  of  four  specimens  of  this 
biti,  ttrce  marked  Europe,  and  one  "Mer  d'  Ochotysk, 
J,r'  I  hare  figured  this  liist  EpecimeB,  and  the  male 
Hi  bretidiiig  plumage.  The  other  two  specimens  are 
only  ilulinguishcd  by  the  less  amount  of  nisset  on  the 
ibroat  iu  one,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  which 
I  presume  represent  the  more  or  less  perfect  winter 
pliiuagi-. 

Thr  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  top  uf  the 
hud,  cheeks,  ajid  throat  rich  russet  red,  with  a  broad 
lilick  baad  strctcliing  from  tfic  base  of  the  beak  over 
"th  eye  to  llic  occiput,  where  it  joins  a  collar  of 
eresn-rolour,  which  passes  entirely  round  the  ba.io  of 
the  neib.  Upper  paits  of  the  body  dark  brown, 
'^liiiillcd  «iiti  light  nls^rI,  St.  a,  to  shew  .1  mottled 
'Ppcirance  of  those  colours  on  the  back,  with  the 
Moad  tertials  nearly  brown  black;  primaries  rich  hair 
Mown,  with  their  tips  tinged  with  russet,  and  the 
outer  web  lightly  edged  with  cream-colour;  secondaries 
wme  colour,  edged  with  a  band  of  russet  externally; 
nirap  greyish  brown.  Tail  brown,  the  most  external 
qniU  Dearly  all  white,  the  second  having  a  wcdgc- 
snaptd  band  of  that  colour  on  the  base  of  the  broad 
iQner  web,  the  base  of  the  wedge  being  at  the  distal 
end  of  the  feather.  Crop  and  flanks  cream -col  our, 
Inickly  covered  with  longitudinal  marks  of  black 
brown,  abdomen  grey  white;  under  tail  coverts  cream- 
colour. 

^<ilcgel  describes  the  beak  of  a  blackish  horn-colour. 
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shading  off  into  yellowish  upon  the  edges  of  the  man- 
dibles, and  the  base  of  the  lower;  feet  and  claws 
slender,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  horn-colour;  claws 
pointed,  rather  bent  in,  and  of  a  pale  blackish  horn- 
colour. 

The  bird  marked  by  ^I.  Verrcaux  ? ,  ?  Xo.  23653, 
is  smaller  than  the  male,  but  does  not  differ  from  it 
in  plumage  essentially,  except  in  the  absence  of  russet 
on  the  throat,  the  more  imiform  greyish  white,  and 
the  fewer  spots  of  the  inferior  parts.  The  colours  are 
altogether  less  clear. 

ily  figure  of  the  egg  is  taken  from  ]Middendorff. 

The  bird  has  been  figured  in  Xaumann's  Appendix. 


/ 


Game  Charaeteri. — Beak  sliorl,  conico- convex,  and  thick 
»t  tbe  bise,  the  sides  inflated  and  bulging;  upper  mntidible 
WDTsi,  deSected  at  the  tip,  and  overhanging  the  lower  one 
mnc  Di  \aA.  Nostrils  basiil,  lateral,  round,  and  for  ' 
put  MDi^ealed  by  bristly  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Tinot  ihorter  than  the  middle  toe^  toes  entirely  divided. 
Vingi  short;  the  first  three  primaries  tapering,  the  fourth 
the  loigiat  in  the  wing.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  slightly 
fotadrf,  ot  square. 
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Pyrrhuia  erythrina. 


^r^hla  tiyfkrina, 
-^u  erytkrina, 
^l/tiroipiza  trytkrina, 
'^"''Podaciu  trylkriitHt, 

S'*k%Uaota  rotttcolor, 
'^ea  tt  trylkrina, 
^'yfkntkm-ax  raii/rtw., 
"^^  cardinalu, 
ohicura, 

"^y^-iala  Sinaiea, 

'**'^nuil  CramaUi, 
^'■*»«rrf  RoKHgimpet, 


Tbhminck. 
PuLis.    Gmelik. 

BONt^PlHTB. 

6  BAT.    Kb  UP.    BoSAPiBTB. 
Dubois. 

HODOSOK. 

Bbbhic. 

Bbsbes  NSC  Libujbus. 

Ghsliii.    % 

Sbtzius. 

MGhlb;  Om.  Grieeh. 

Of  the  Fbeucb. 

Op  thb  Gbbmiks. 
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Spertfic  Charartcrn. — Hump  red  or  asb -coloured;  abdomen  pure 
wbito.  Tbo  first  primary  equal  in  leu^tb  to  the  third,  and 
shorter  than  the  second.  Lentrth  five  inches  and  a  half;  carpus 
to  tip  three  inches  and  a  half;  expanse  of  win>;  ten  to  eleven 
inches;  the  closed  win^  reaches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the 
length  of  the  tail;  tarsus  nine  to  ten  lines;  middle  toe  seven 
lines,  and  its  claw  three  lines;  hinder  toe  four  lines,  and  its 
claw  three  lines. — Naumann. 


The  Bullfinches  are  a  beautiful  race  of  birds,  and 
how  much  soever  our  own  British  species  is  valued 
for  this  quality  in  our  eyes,  it  is  perhaps  surpassed 
by  the  subjects  of  the  present  and  following  notice. 

The  Scarlet  Bullfinch  inhabits  the  regions  of  the 
arctic  circle,  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
found  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  more 
particularly  near  the  Rivers  Volga,  Samara,  Oder,  and 
Selenga.  It  occurs  solitarily  in  Courland  and  in  Poland; 
and  Naumann  especially  mentions  having  found  it  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  on  Sylt,  one  of  the  islands  on  the 
west  coast  of  Jutland.  It  occurs  accidentally  in  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Central  Gennany,  and 
has  been  captured  at  llcs^sc,  on  tlic  Rhine.  Degland 
mentions  that  individuals  have  been  bhot  at  Abbeville, 
at  Tournai,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  and  on 
the  Swiss  Alps;  and  Nordmann  tells  us,  in  the  "Faune 
Pontiquc,"  that  it  comes  regularly  in  spring  into  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Odessa,  either  singly  or  in  pairs, 
and  that  it  is  common  in  the  provinces  situated  to 
the  east  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  by  Count 
Mi'ihle  as  occurring  in  Greece,  under  the  name  of 
Pyrrhula  Sinaica, 

During  the  summer  it  is  essentially  a  northern  bird, 
but  in  the  autumn  it  migrates  southwai'ds.  If  it  stays 
the  winter,   it   is   found   more  especially  in  the  neigh- 
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tourhootl  of  dwellings,  where  it  can  be  sheltered 
among  the  shrubs.  It  is  very  fond  of  moint  situations, 
aud  is  frequently  found  among  the  bashw  on  the  bnnlcB 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  where  it  may  be  seen  on 
the  willows  or  recda, 

Nauniann  has  given  a  very  complete  account  of  the 
biid,  from  which  I  have  gathered  the  following: — 
"For  several  years,  in  the  early  spring,  a  pair  of 
these  birds  were  seen  near  Breslau,  among  the  Wil- 
lows aud  reeds  of  a  swampy  district.  The  male  and 
ffmale  were  always  near  together,  and  the  former 
f^uag  gaily.  They  were  both  killed  at  a  single  shot, 
but  the  female  was  not  found.  The  male  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Berlin.  Later  another  pair  were  a|j<o 
shot 

"This  bird  docs  not,  according  to  iny  obacrvation, 
like  large  thick  woods.  I  have  seen  it  where  there 
-^•A%  none  at  all,  namely,  at  Sylt,  in  Jutland.  In  one 
jjari  of  this  island  there  arc  no  otlier  spccica  of  tree* 
l)ut  small  thorn  busheB. 

"In  the  northern  narrow  part  of  the  isUnd,  where, 
hi-tween  high  sand  downs,  a  narrow  creek  runs  into 
the  land,  is  a  little  thicket  surrounded  by  a  low  earthen 
wail,  in  which  is  the  renowned  duck  decoy.  The 
ponds,  canals,  and  the  decoy  man's  house  are  all 
surrounded  by  alder  trees  and  thorn  bushes.  There 
is  also  a  thick  reed-bank,  about  ten  feet  high,  which 
is  all  the  protection  that  the  neighbouring  downs  re- 
ceive from  the  devastating  north-west  storms.  Altogether 
it  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in  circuit.  The 
wood  is  qaite  stunted,  yet  it  is,  for  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  Tery  interesting  spot;  and  for  me  it  became 
ttill  more  so  when  I  myself  met  with  a  Scarlet 
Bullfinch,  which   I   had   never   seen   before   in  its  free 
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state.  The  male  came  to  within  fifteen  paces,  into  a 
thorn  bush,  and  sang.  It  allowed  itself  to  be  observed 
freely,  without  any  marks  of  fear.  The  female  was 
not  to  be  seen,  nor  the  young,  which  had  already 
(June  7th.,)  left  the  nest.  The  old  decoy  man,  who 
chiefly  dwelt  there,  knew  of  the  nest,  and  took  me  to 
it,  assuring  me  that  these  birds  had  for  many  years 
bred  there,  and  that  they  were  not  rare  in  the  island. 
That  thev  also  bred  in  the  elder  and  meadow  thorn 
bushes  near  the  house,  and  were  pleasant-singing 
cage-birds.  After  much  seeking  we  found  no  more, 
but  we  discovered  the  Common  Linnet,  for  which  they 
may  probably  have  been  mistaken  by  the  decoy  man." 
"The  Scarlet  Bullfinch  is  very  confiding  towards  man, 
being  not  at  all  shy.  The  singing  male  remains  in 
the  open,  like  the  Linnet,  upon  the  points  or  tips 
of  bushes,  aud  flys  away  like  a  shot  when  disturbed. 
Its  call  is  a  clear,  piping,  high  tone,  similar  to  *ticke, 
ticke,  tuk,'  twice  repeated  in  a  clear  and  perceptible 
manner.  When  a  part  of  the  song  has  been  uttered, 
as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  whole  tone  is 
varied  into  a  longish  cadence." 

"When  with  my  friends  Von  Woldicke  and  Boie 
I  last  approached  this  celebrated  decoy,  at  Sylt,  I 
heard  the  song  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  I  drew 
their  attention  to  it,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 
The  resemblance  of  the  song  to  some  of  the  notes  of 
the  Reed  Bunting,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Linnet,  is 
a  remarkable  fact.  Both  these  latter  birds  live  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a  very  agreeable,  loud,  long, 
and,  with  many  slight  pauses,  unbroken  song;  and  it 
is  so  characteristic,  that  an  ear  like  mine,  which  from 
earliest  youth  has  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  song 
of   birds,    can    distingnibh  it    in  llu'   tar   disifmce.     In  a 
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neighbourhood  where  little  can  escape  the  eye,  the 
beautifully-plumaged  songster  was  easily  recognised, 
and,  as  we  did  not  like  to  shoot  it,  we  placed  our- 
selves at  a  short  distance,  where,  unseen,  we  were 
able  to  observe  it  for  a  considerable  time.  It  may 
be  an  agreeable  cage-bird,  but  in  confinement  the  red 
plumage  turns  into  a  permanent  yellowish  green.'' 

The  Scarlet  Bullfinch  lives  upon  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  more  especially,  according  to  Dubois,  those  of 
an  oily  nature,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elm  or  alder. 
Naumann  also  suggests  that  it  feeds  upon  the  seeds 
of  the  reeds,  among  which  it  likes  to  live.  The  same 
authority  informs  us  that  it  nests  among  the  woody 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  nest  is  formed  of  wool,  dry  grass  stalks,  and 
twigs,  and  lined  with  feathers  and  horse-hair.  It  lays 
five  or  six  eggs,  light  green,  spotted  at  the  larger 
end  with  small  black  dots. 

Brehm,  in  Badeker's  work  upon  European  eggs,  has 
Ae  following  notice  of  the  nidification  of  this  bird: — 
*Xhey  nest  in  the  thick  woods  and  bushes  of  Siberia, 
-^^    L.ausatia,  in  the  iicigabourliood  of  Giilitz,  in  (jalicia, 
*^tid    in     Poland — near    Warsaw,    where    it    is    found    in 
^Avampy   situations  overgrown   witli   alder  trees.       Once, 
-^^     June,    it    was     met    with,    paired,    in    llentlicndorf. 
J^he    nest   is    placed   in    a  bush,   and    is  made  of  mo<s, 
^tricks,    dry  twigs,    and  sheep's  wool,  and    is   lined  with 
^nir     and    wool.       The    eggs    are    a    lively    blue     green 
^^^   colour,  more  or  less  marked  with  blaek  or  brownish 
^ots    and  spots    on   the    largcT   end.     They  are    inclined 
t:c:»    pear-shape   in   form,    without,    like    the    other    Bull- 
finches,  being  swollen  in  the   middle." 

The   male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  small  feathers 
ill  the   nostrils    and    around    the    neck,    of  a    dull    rose- 
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colour;  the  base  of  all  the  feathers,  as  well  as  a 
narrow  streak  along  the  shafts,  of  a  brown  red;  rump, 
sides  of  the  head,  throat,  front  of  neck,  and  chest, 
of  a  bright  or  rose  crimson;  belly  and  abdomen  of 
a  pure  white;  back  and  wing  coverts  ashy  brown, 
tinged  with  a  little  red  towai'ds  the  extremity  or  tips 
of  the  feathers;  quill  feathers  of  both  wings  and  tail 
blackish  brown,  bordered  with  reddish;  tail  forked, 
beak  and   feet   brown. 

The  female  has  all  the  upper  parts  of  an  ashy 
brown,  with  large  longitudinal  spots  of  a  darker  brown; 
throat  and  cheeks  regularly  spotted  with  white  and 
brown;  front  of  neck  and  all  the  under  parts  of  a 
pure  white,  marked  with  large  longitudinal  spots  of 
dark  brown;  middle  of  belly  without  spots.  It  is 
stated  that  the  male  adopts  in  winter  the  plumage  of 
the  female. — (Tcmminck.) 

The  young  males  are  not  red  in  the  first  year;  they 
have  a  remote  similaritv  to  the  female  of  our  Linnets, 
but  arc  distinguished  from  them  by  having  more  of 
a  greenish  tint  pervading  the  whole  plumage,  especially 
tlirougli  the  yellowish  borders  of  the  wing  feathers; 
the  head,  under  part  of  the  neck,-  back,  and  shoulders, 
fis  well  as  the  wing  coverts,  are  brown  grey,  but 
«;oinethini'  brisjfhter  on  tlie  borders  of  those  feathers 
which  are  of  a  greenisli  colour;  rump  dirty  yellow 
green;  the  dirty  white  throat  has  down  its  sides  small 
brownish  feathers,  which  become  larger  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  where  the  ground  is  also  brownish, 
but  on  the  sides  is  shaded  into  brownish  iijrev:  bellv 
and  under  wing  feathers  dirty  white,  without  spots; 
the  dark  brown  wing  feathers  have  on  the  outer  side 
a  yellow  greenish  bordering,  which  makes  them  brighter; 
beak  and  feet   are  like   those   of  the    old   male,  but   of 
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I  brighter  colour,  namely 


■  ycUowish  01'  browu 
ypUowish  flesh-coloiir,  the  tips  of  the  claws  being  dark 
browu.— (Xauinanii.) 

Iq   the    first    part   of   the    Bulletin   of  the    Imperial 

Society  of   Naturniista    of  iloscow,  for  the    yeur    18Q0, 

^^^  there     ls    an     article     by    Alexander    Von     Nordmann, 

^^H|^^ii  the   birds  of  Finland  and   Lapland,  in  which  he 

^^^■Itfttes   that    P.  ertjthrina    is    very  common    in    Southern 

^^^1' Rnlaad,    which    was     not    the    case,    according    to    the 

^^H  testimony    of    his    father,    thirty    years    ago.       It    hulld-s 

^^^rtjcrj  year    in    the    Botanical    Gardens    at    Hclttingfors, 

ill     the  tops  of  the  maple  and    Carangana  S'birica.     It 

arriTPj  at    Hclsingfora  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 

youn^  are    fledged    by    the    25lh.  of  June.       The    nest 

is    maile  loosely  of  twigs.     The  eggs  are  while,  with  a 

fe\r    |)iackish   red   spots   at   the   large   end.     The   voiee 

**f       the    bird    is    lond    and   flute-like,    easily   recognised 

^S^-*a    when   once    heard.       It  has    a    call-ery  similar    to 

Ottr     Greenfinch.— (See  "Ibis,"  January,  1861,  p.  lll.J 

A''ie  fifjurc  of  my  bird  is  from  Naumann.    The  egg 

^^     'Jom  Badekcr. 

'-I'Jip  bird  has   also    been  figured  by  fiould,  B.  of  E., 
P*-   S06;  Dubois,  OiseHux  de  la  Belgique,  pi.  117,  (male 
****     female;)    Naumann,    Natur.  der   Vogel    Deutsch., 
Pl-    lis,  (male  and  female.) 
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GRANIVORtE. 

Family  FRINGILLID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

(icnus  PYRRHfiiA.     fBrisson.J 

ROSY    BULLFINCH. 

Pyrrhula  rosea. 

Pyrrhula  rosea,  Tbmmince. 

Pasfer  roseus,  Pallas. 

Fringilla  rosea.  Of  Authors. 

Carpodacus  roseu^,  Kaup.    Bonaparte. 

Bouvreuil-rose  Pallas,  Of  the  French. 

Sibirischer  Rosengtmpel,  Of  the  Germans. 


Specijic  Characters. — Tlie  Tcrtex  red,  with  silver-white  spots; 
throat  also  mottled  with  crimson  and  white;  rump  crimson  op 
yellowish  white;  two  transverse  bands  of  white  across  the  wings. 
Length  five  inches  and  a  half,  French,  (Tcmminck,)  six  inches 
and  a  half,  German,  (Naumann;)  expanse  of  wings  eleven  inches 
and  a  half;  length  of  somewhat  notched  and  forked  tail  two 
inches  and  five-eighths.  The  wing  does  not  reach  to  half  the 
length  of  the  tail;  the  club-shaped  beak  five  and  a  half  lines; 
tarsus  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  middle  toe  and  claw  seven 
lines;  hinder  toe  and  claw  rather  over  she  lines;  leg  and  toes 
covered  with  scales. — (Naumann.) 


TiiK  Rosy  Bullfinch  is  described  by  Naumann  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  Northern  European  birds. 
Closely  allied  to  the  last  species,  it  yet  differs  from 
it  in   size  and   ornamentation.      Its   beak   is   quite  dif- 


\ 


/er^mt,    being     narrower     and     more     pointed,    liaving 

mox-*!  the  character  of  that  of  the  true  Finchw,      The 

m<?  sm-siiTements    also    of    the    two    species,    which    I  hare 

Calc^n  from   Naumann,  shew  yery   important   structural 

(Xifct«?ren  ccs. 

■"If  he  Rosy  Bullfinch  la  found  in  Northern  Asia, 
pari  »-»cipaUy  in  Siberia — on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Uda, 
S^l^nga,  etc.,  visiting  in  the  winter  the  eastern  part* 
of  the  luiuth  of  Europe,  and  occasionally  it  has  been 
csa;(;»tured  in  Hungary.  It  bus  also,  but  very  rarely, 
tx^^^ai  Been  in  the  north-east  of  Germany;  and  it  in  not 
Lrx».X>  Tobable  that  it  is  there,  but  haa  escaped  observation. 
It  lias  also  been  included  by  Professor  Blaaius  amonji^ 
tla^     Kst  of  birds  captured  in  Heligoland- 

^^ery  little  is  known  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
"*^'^-  This  may  in  a  great  measure  arise  from  ita 
"*^i«ag  very  frequently  mistaken  for  the  last.  Palla* 
®*y**j  however,  that  it  is  rare  even  in  Siberia.  Nau- 
***^'*-'*n  senior  saw  it  free  once  only,  and  then  was  not 
^*^^ tainted  with  itA  name  for  several  years  after. 
^mmijick,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  "Manual,"  con- 
founded it  with   the  Scarlet  BuUfinch. 

-•-lie    Rosy   Bullfinch   Hkcs   to   live   in   bushes   which 

S'o^^    near   water,  and  occasionally  comes  into  gardens, 

ccoiQpajiieJ   by   the    Snow   Buntinj?.      It    feeds   upon 

Coatmoti    seeJii,    accordiug;    to    Naumann,   and    on 

*     kernels   of  various   berries.     About  its  propi^ation 

•nothing  U  known. 

.   -^Tle   adult  male    has  the   forehead   and   throat   of   a 

^^ry  and  shining  white;   vertex,  neck,  and   body  of 

*cry   bright  crimson   red,   with    the   feathers   of  the 

**^*    and  Bcapularies  black   in   the   centre;  two  bands 

*    rosy  white   on   the   wings,   of  which  the    coverts 

^    edged  with   dirty  white;    cheeks,   lower   part  and 
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sides  of  neck,  and  chest,  crimson  red;  belly  and  under 
tail  coverts  rosy  white;  primaries  and  tail  quills  brown, 
edged  vrith  rose  on  the  outside;  Ix^ak  and  tb:*i  dear 
brown. 

In  I  lie  young  before  the  first  mt)ult  the  entire  plu- 
mage is  of  a  reddish  grey,  longitudinally  spotted  with 
brown;  with  two  bands  of  reddish  yellow  on  the  wing", 
and  the  rump  yellowish.  After  the  first  moult  a  little 
white  appears  on  the  forehead,  and  the  red  becomes 
more  brilliant  while  the  spots  disappear:  thus  the 
specimen  described  by  Pallas  as  having  white  only  on 
the  forehead,  and  with  it:5  plumage  browner,  must 
have  been  a  young  bird  after  moulting. — (Temminck.) 
The  following  is  from  Xaumann*s  account  of  this 
bird,  which  I  insert  to  make  my  description  as  complete 
as  possible.  I  quote  from  the  above  accurate  observer's 
beautiful  work  on  the  "Birds  of  Germany,*'  a  work, 
which  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  both  for  full:  and  elaborate  descriptioB, 
and  for  the  beauty  and  natural  expression  of  its  illus- 
trations, perhaps  unrivalled  in  ornithological  literature. 
— "The  size  is  that  of  a  Mountain  Finch,  and  larger 
than  the  Common  Linnet,  but  in  contour  it  somewhat 
resembles  ihem  both.  The  beak  is  reddish  grey,  the 
root  of  the  superior  mandible  being  yellowish;  the 
round  nostrils  are  ornamented  with  stiff  small  feathers, 
and  the  iris  is  rust  brown.  Tlie  brownish  yellow  feet 
are  tolerably  strong  and  robust;  the  claws,  not  very 
large,  but  sharp,  are  dark  brown  at  the  tip,  but  have 
otherwise  the   colour  of  the   feet. 

"Tlie  old  male  has  two  distinct  characters  of  plu- 
mage,— ^brown,  and  a  splendid  carmine  red;  and  the 
last,  with  which  the  whole  bird  seems  to  be  suffused, 
makes  it  one  of  the   most   beautiful  of  northern  birds. 
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head  and  neck  are  carmine  red,  with  a.  Urowii 
grey  sparkling  throiigh  it,  so  thai  the  feathcfs  (liVf, 
in  fuel,  those  of  tlie  whole  bird,)  are  more  or  less 
dark,  having  a  ground  of  giey  and  white,  and  tlie  red 
colouring  onlv  taking  possession  of  the  tips  or  edges 
of  the  feathers.  On  the  temples,  the  hinder  pait  of 
tho  head,  the  throat,  to  the  middle  of  the  brea^l,  and 
the  rump,  this  colouring  ia  the  bright<-Bt,  a  deep 
brilliant  rose  red;  and  on  tlie  sidcB  of  the  breast  djtrk 
brown  arrow-shaped  spoli  on  a  whitish  ground,  be- 
coming larger  on  the  flank)),  with,  on  this  part  of  the 
body,  a  yellow  white  tinge;  the  belly  and  under  wing 
corerta  are  white,  with  rosy  red  borders.  There  is 
one  i>eciJiarity  to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  in  this 
norlhem  bird,  as  well  as  in  th«  male  of  Pynkala 
knfficauda,  Temminck,  which  is  llio  Zioxia  Si^irica  of 
Pallas,  the  feathers  of  the  vertex  and  throat  have  a 
silvery  scaly  appeaianee,  and  the  barbs  of  the  featlicrs, 
as  well  as  their  points,  have  a  bright  shining  white 
colour,  "rhe  shoidders  and  upper  part  of  the  back  arc 
dark  brown,  spotted  with  red  streukti;  the  dark  brown 
feathers  of  this  pnrt  have  borders  of  tannine  red;  the 
greater  feathers  of  the  shoulders  have  also  white  bor- 
ders. All  the  ving  feathers  have  a  dull  dark  brown 
gmand;  the  lesser  wing  feathers  carmine  red  borders, 
the  greater,  broad  white  borders,  with  rosy  red  tips. 
The  greater  wing  coverts  rosy  red  borders  with  white 
dps,  formiiig  two  oblique  borders  of  white  across  the 
wings.  The  upper  tail  coverts  bright  red,  with  dark 
brown  arrow-spots,  and  the  darker  brown  tail  feathers, 
of  which  the  outermost  are  merely  somewbat  lighter, 
have  rosy  red  borders;  the  underneath  wing  and  tail 
feathers  are  light  brown  grey;  the  under  wing  coverts 
dirty  white,  spotted  with  brown,  having,  at  the  edges, 
t-  tinge  of  rosy  red. 
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''In  the  autumn  plumage,  the  borders  of  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers  are  broader,  shading  into  a  brownish 
white,  and  in  the  back  and  shoulder  the  red  bordered 
feathers  have  besides  brownish  white  edges.  The 
splendid  red  is  tnere  also  darker,  and  acquires  its 
brilliancy  hj  degrees  under  the  influence  of  air  and 
sun. 

Probably  the  young  male  is  not  so  beautifully  red, 
and  in  the  first  year  perhaps  not  at  all  so  as  in  the 
preceding  species,  fP.  erythrinayj  and  the  females  of 
both  are  certainly  very  similar.  I  have  only  seen  two 
male  stuffed  specimens  of  this  splendid  bird  to  examine 
and  compare  with  P.  erythrina  and  P.  purpurea^  the 
Bouvreil  violet  de  la  Caroline  of  Brisson." 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Gould,  B.  of  £.,  307. 
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Srythroipita  gitkaginea, 
Carpodaemt  paj/reaudaei, 
Baeanttat  gitkaginta, 

Srytkrotkorax  gilkaginea, 

BouvrvuJ-roM  " 

IVompeUr  gia^l, 

Papageum      " 

JBo»e» 

EgypUcker  rotem-gimptl, 


LtcnTEssTKiN. 
HjiMPBicHi  Schcd.  Miu. 

Berolin. 

BoHtPABTB. 

Gbat;  Gen.  of  Bird*. 

CiBAKiij  MuB.  Hein.,  p.  164. 

Gloobs. 

Chb.  L.  Bbbhu. 

Of  tbb  Fbshch. 

ClBARIS. 

C.  L.  Bbbhm. 
A.  Bbbhh. 

SCHLBOBL. 


Specific  CkaracUri. — The  small  featiicn  all  round  the  base  of 
the  beak  rose  carmine;  rump,  exhiiiial  borders  of  the  primaries 
and  abdomen  a  most  delicately  beautiful  rose  pintc;  no  transverse 
bands  aerou  the  wingsj  the  first  quill  feather  the  longest  in  the 
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wing.  Len;;th  fire  inches  and  a  half;  from  carpaa  to  tip  three 
inchefl  and  three-eighths;  the  tip  of  the  wing  reaching,  when 
<^lo8od,  within  one- third  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail.  Tail 
two  inches  and  three-eighths  long;  tarsus  three-quarters  of  an  inch; 
beak  from  gape  fire-eighths  of  an  inch;  height  of  beak  fire- 
twclflhs  of  an  inch;  circumference  of  beak  at  base  one  inch. 

This  elegant  bird  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  has  only 
been  known  to  occur  in  Europe  with  certainty  in  Pro- 
vence, Tuscany,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is 
found  however  at  Malta,  the  bird  figured  in  the  ''Icones 
Fauna  Italica,"  having  been  captured  there.  It  is  seen 
in  the  island  from  December  to  March,  and  its  desig- 
nation "The  Trumpeter,"  is  derived  from  its  Maltese 
name  "Trumbcttier."  It  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Loche 
among  the  birds  observed  by  him  in  Algeria,  and  is 
especially  found  in  Xubia  and  Syria.  A  long  and  in- 
teresting account  of  its  residence  and  habits  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  from  which  the  following  history  is  principally 
taken,  is  given  by  Dr.  C.  Bollc,  in  "Xaumannia,"  for 
1S58,  pp.  369-393;  and  in  Cabanis'  "Journal  fur  Omi- 
thologie,"  for  1859,  p.  4(39,  a  further  account  of  it  is 
given  by  ChalilJ  Eftendi,  as  it  was  found  by  him  in 
the  desert  regions  of  the  north-cast  of  Africa,  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  oases  of 
Nubia,  where  it  occurs  in  large  flocks,  and  in  Arabia 
Petrca. 

Dr.  C.  Bollc's  monograx)h  is  a  model  of  this  kind  of 
descriptive  natural  history,  going  into  full  particulars  of 
all  the  habits  and  nidification  of  a  most  interesting  bird, 
hitherto  generally  dismissed  by  authors  with  the  brief 
remark,  "Ses  viceurs,  ses  habitudes,  son  regime  et  sa  pro- 
pagatiou  sont  inconnusy 

In  the  early  part  of  his  account.  Dr.  Bolle  reprobates 
the  system  of  name-making  in  modern  days;  the  present 
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being  claaited  by  various  aiithnrs  an  an  Emhmza, 
Fringilla,  Pyn-hala,  Curpodaciu,  Brythroapha,  Ery- 
\rothorax,  Serinua,  or  liucanetta! 

I  have  preferred,  however,  keeping;  it  where  it  is 
:ecl  hy  iu  structural  affinities  in  tlie  genus  Pi/rrAtita. 
may  he  considered  u  the  ground  and  desert  trpe 
that  genus,  not  faz  removed  from  the  tiro  preceding 
^cic8. 

It  is  truly,  as  Dr.  BoIIe  remarks,  a  bird  of  the  Sa- 
He  writes  about  it  as  follows : — "Far  beyond  the 
otiier  side  of  the  fruitful  coast-line  of  North  Africa, 
which  borders  southwards  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
cultivated  fields  of  the  Arabs  are  surrounclcd  by  a  margin 
of  desert,  where  a  new  unexplored  kingdom,  with  ft 
scanty  but  strange  world  of  plants  and  animals,  comn 
into  view.  Silence,  as  of  the  grave,  reigns  supreme 
hi  the  terrible  Sahara,  where  the  sea  of  sand  has  its 
tves  agitated  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  Simoon, 
ongh  this  run  the  routes  of  the  caravans,  and  its 
palm-shaded  oases  and  wadis,  which  during  the  falls  of 
winter  are  flooded  with  water,  and  are  adorned  with 
tliicketa  of  toimosEe  and  tamarisks." 

It  was  in  the  two  Canary  Islands  Lanzarote  and 
^oertaTentnra,  which  appear  to  have  been  divided  from 
^^he  Sahara  by  the  sea,  and  bear  the  character  of  scenery 
^bove  described,  that  Dr.  BoUe  found  the  Desert  Trum- 
2>cter  in  great  abundance,  and  where  his  observations 
Vtpon  its  habits  were  made. 

"WhocTer,"  says  Dr.  BoUe,  wishes  to  know  the 
dwelling-place  of  P.  githaginea,  must  not  expect  to 
follow  me  as  when  I  described  the  wild  Canary  bird 
x.nto  the  glades  of  the  Hesperidcs,  through  hollows  rich 
3J1  flowers,  and  bordered  with  woods  of  laurel.  The 
foTtimate  Islands   are  in   no  way  similar   to  the    ever- 
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green  colour  in  which  they  appear  to  travellers  who  pass 
these  land-marks  of  navigation  in  the  height  of  summer. 

The  Desert  Trumpeter  is  found  most  plentifully  in 
Lanzarote  and  Fuertaventura,  and  most  sparingly  in  the 
great  Canary  Island.  I  found  it  in  fact  spread  over 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  tlie  Canary  Islands,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  inhabit  the  more  western 
parts  also. 

On  the  1st.  of  April,  1850,  I  found  it  in  an  excursion 
to  Ciildeca  von  Bandama,  on  the  high-road  which  leads 
from  Ciudad  de  las  Palmas  to  the  Vegas,  and  welcomed 
it  joyfully  as  an  old  acquaintance  one  comes  upon  un- 
expectedly. It  is  seen,  but  less  plentifully,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  principal  town,  but  at  the  time  of 
migration  it  appears  in  great  numbers  in  the  harbour, 
Puerta  de  la  Luz.  I  have  also  observed  it  in  the 
districts  of  Jinamar,  Carrizal,  and  Juan  Grande,  and 
nowhere  more  abundantly  than  in  Arguineguin,  where 
it  frequents  in  flocks  the  tombs  and  ruins  of  a  town 
which  at  one  time  had  been  plundered  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  now  covcts  a  cape  or  promontory  with  rocks  and 
grottoes,  and  iig-trees  in  the  back  ground,  and  com- 
mands an  incomparable  panorama  over  the  sea  towards 
the  peak  of  TcnerifTe. 

It  also  breeds  in  the  islands  of  the  western  group, 
since  the  thick  growth  of  wood  has  driven  it  back 
there,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  hitherto  on  TenerifTe, 
Gomera,  Palma,  or   Ferro." 

"The  country  inhabited  by  the  Desert  Trumpeter 
must  above  all  things  be  withoiU  trees,  and  in  the  hot 
regions  of  the  sunny  coast.  It  prefers  stony  places, 
where  in  the  noon-day  the  wind  trembles  over  burning 
stones,  and  by  the  glimmer  and  reflected  light  of  which 
the  traveller  is  almost  blinded.     Only  a  little  grass  groM's 
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B  siimoicr  between  tlic  purchc-d  and  blt-achcd  ycUow 
doan;  nnd  here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  the  low 
bwhcs  of  the  taybayba,  fEupkorfiia  halaamifera,J  or 
the  tilorny  preaanlbes,  only  eaten  by  the  dromedary, 
ijiring  up.  He-re  the  Trumpeter  lives — a  Bidifinch  with 
ihc  nuuiners  of  a  Stonechat.  It  is  always  Ebund  in 
uciiible  little  groups,  when  the  cares  of  the  breedinR- 
KMon  lio  not  keep  it  solitary.  The  eheerful  little  bird 
iaaa^  from  stone  to  stone,  or  glides  about  near  the 
^Mil,  bat  seldom  can  our  sight  follow  it  far  into  the 
Undscapc,  for  the  reddish  grey  feathers  of  the  old  bird 
mix  u  closely  with  the  colours  of  the  st{)ncs  and  leaflc.iH 
iirms  and  twigs  of  Eupfiorf/ia,  as  t.lic  isabelle  of  the 
Toung  does  with  the  pate  yellow  of  the  sand  or 
•Jialk. 

Wr  ihoutd  soon  lose  il  if  iti  voice,  which  is  one  of 
»«  DUMt  striking  peculiarities,  did  uot  guide  us  to  it. 
ijflca!  A  note  like  that  of  a  small  triimpet  trembles 
uHQiigk  (he  air,  aitd  vibrates  continuously;  and  if  we 
"■"  v.ry  attentive  we  shall  hear  just  before  and  just 
'^  it  two  gentle  light  notes  ringing  like  silver  bells 
''^agh  the  still  desert,  or  the  almost  imperceptible 
cWds  of  an  harmonium  played  by  unseen  hands.  Again 
it  changes,  and  this  time  its  notes  resemble  the  deep 
'^"^ik  of  the  green  frog  of  the  Canaries,  but  less  coarse, 
luitily  repeated  one  after  another,  and  which  the  little 
^  will  itself  answer  wiUi  almost  similar  hut  weaker 
uimdi,  like  a  ventriloquist,  as  though  they  came  from 
tlie  in  distance.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  des- 
^^  in  language  the  notes  of  birds.  They  must  be 
licaid  to  be  appreciated,  and  no  one  would  expect  to 
Iteu  w  remarkable  a  song  &om  a  bird  in  aueh  a  locality. 
^  above  trumpet-like  tones  often  ending  in  a  succes- 
"loii  of  crowing  and  humming,  distinguishes  the  habitat 
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of  these  birds.  They  live  almost  so  completely  in  the 
uninhabitable  country  around,  that  they  arc  always  joy- 
fully welcome,  and  listened  for  attentively  when  silent. 
They  are  as  the  melancholy  voices  of  the  desert,  or  as 
the  Djuns  of  the  solitude.     ^Vox  clamantis  in  deztrto^ 

The  Desert  Trumpeter  does  not  appear  frequently  on 
the  steep  rocky  hills^  at  least  I  have  only  once  met  with 
it  in  such  a  situation,  and  that  was  in  April,  1852.  It  is 
much  more  partial  to  the  black  lava  stream  of  the  desert, 
which,  full  of  gaping  rents  and  chasms,  hardly  permits 
a  blade  of  grass  to  become  green.  It  never  settles  on 
a  tree  or  bush,  like  the  Stonechat.  In  inliabited  dis- 
tricts they  are  rather  shy,  yet  where,  as  in  Handia  and 
nearly  all  the  south  of  Fuertaventura,  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  desert  is  unbroken,  they  are  v6ry  con- 
fiding, especially  the  young,  w^hich,  when  we  meet  with 
them  unexpectedly  seated  on  a  stone,  will  peer  with 
their  little  brilliant  eyes  quite  into  one's  face. 

They  feed  entirely,  or  almost  so,  on  the  seeds  cither 
of  grasses,  which  are  found  like  a  mealy  kind  of  breaid 
in  their  stomachs  when  killed,  or  the  oily  seeds  of 
composite  and  cruciferous  plants,  which  they  shell  like 
other  finches,  by  moving  them  most  carefully  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  mandibles  of  their  strong  beak« 
They  will  also  cat  tender  young  leaves.  They  cannot 
long  dispense  with  water,  and  often  must  fly  some 
miles  daily  to  get  it.  Their  presence  in  the  desert  is 
always  a  good  omen  for  the  thirsty  traveller.  I  have 
constantly  seen  them  flying  to  drink  in  flocks.  They 
drink  much  at  a  time  in  long  draughts,  between  which 
they  lift  up  their  heads.  After  drinking  they  are  very 
fond  of  bathing.  I  have  never  seen  them  roll  about  in 
the  dust  like  Sparrows.  The  breeding-time  begins  in 
March,  and   like   those   of  most  true   desert   birds,  the 
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:ill  concealed,  and   with  such    foresight, 
can  hardly  ever  be  found. 

1  havf  never  succeeded  in  discovering  one,  Uiough  X% 
hue  many  times  nought  in  vain,  as  did  Brcbm  in  1 
EgTpl,  who  writes,  'In  the  month  of  March  P.  ffithar.% 
ginea  is  in  breeding- plum  age,  but  I  hare  never  succeeded  1 
in  discovering  any  more  about  it.  The  masses  of  tock  1 
on  hotli  sides  of  the  Nile  form  a  very  favourable  i 
ing-plucu,  but  they  extend  so  much  that  the  naturalitt  1 
cannot  pursue  his  object  with  any  good  result.' 

I  know,  however,  from  the  goatherds  of  Fucrtavonlura^  J 
th»[  the  Moros,  as  they  are  called  there,  build  in  crevia 
ondrr  large  overhanging  stones  upon  the  ground.     Tlw  ] 
nw  hM  a  tolerably  strong  texture,  and  is  woven  with  I 
titv  coane  straw  of  the  desert   grass,  and  lined  withis  ( 
*ilh  great  feathers,  mostly  of  the  ostrich  and  hugtaid,  J 
«  well  as  the  wool  of  the  camel  and  hair  of  the  goal^  j 
Tic  number  of  eggs  is  from  three  to  five.     They  c« 
toly  breed  twice,  if  not  more  frequently.     The  i 
vmit  takes  place  in  July.    Indiridnala  qiut«  tve^  bar* 
Iwa  teen  by  fishermen  flying  over  the  arm  of  the  aea 
lid  the  islands  of  the  coast.     Hiese  journeys  shew  why 
1  ippears  yearly  in  Malta  as  a  bird  of  passage,  48  this 
1^  makes  the  direct  line  from  the  Western  Sahara 
"li  Cinaiy  Islands  to  the  deserts  of  the  Syrte,  bordering 
on  die  Mediterranean. 

1^  Desert  Trumpeter  does  not  appear  to  have  many 
Qisiues  in  its  native  home,  as  with  the  exception  of 
w  ^d  cat  and  a  few  stoats,  it  has  no  four-footed  foes. 
*K  Homed  Owl  can  scarcely  find  it  under  the  flat 
*««,  and  in  the  cli&  which  ^«tect  it.  It  has  only 
b)  be«ii«  of  the  Kite,  (MUmtt  regaU*.)" 

^-  BoDe  was  a  lot^  time  before  he  could  keep  them 
wve  in  confinement,  but  he  at  length   succeeded,  and 
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he  gives  a  most  interesting  aecoiint  of  their  habits, 
lie  says  they  are  peaceful  and  gentle,  very  tame  and 
sociable  with  each  other,  or  with  other  birds.  The  male 
bird  sings  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter.  They  love 
company,  and  constantly  call  to  one  another.  He  kept 
his  birds  in  a  room  with  plenty  of  light,  and  when  the 
lamp  was  brought  in  they  began  their  song.  The 
tone  is  sometimes  clear  and  beautiful,  but  with  a  short 
trumpet,  or  a  prolonged  drony  or  quaking  sound,  which 
appears  to  be  the  key-note  of  their  song,  and  to  which 
is  often  added  various  modulated  tones,  sometimes  re- 
sembling the  purring  of  a  cat.  The  *ka,  ka,  ka,'  which 
they  constantly  repeat,  answers,  as  a  rule,  one  much 
deeper,  softer,  and  shorter.  Rarely  they  may  be  heard 
uttering  a  low  chattering,  like  the  little  parrot;  they 
will  also  cackle  like  the  hen,  *kekek,  kekeek,'  three  or 
four  times  in  succession.  Their  alarm  note  is  a  loud 
'schak,  schaok.'  When  hunted  and  caught  they  shriek 
with  anguish.  Their  notes  are  almost  without  exception 
so  full  and  expressive,  that  we  wonder  how  such  a 
small  creature  can  produce  them.  The  female  has  not 
the  trumpeting  tone  so  loud  as  the  male  has  in  spring." 

"In  confinement  the  fir^t  egg  was  laid  on  the  24th. 
of  April.  They  are  four  in  number,  rather  large  for 
the  bird,  pale  sea-,ixi*oen ,  or  liglitrr,  with  small  spot$ 
and  points  of  reddish  brown,  thinner  at  the  smaller 
end,  and  forming  at  the  larger  end  a  kind  of  crown 
or  wreath." 

The  male  bird  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape 
ashy  grey.  The  back  more  or  less  brownish  ash-grey, 
with  reddish  edges  to  the  feathers;  the  greater  wing 
coverts,  pale  brownish,  edged  with  rosy  red;  the  pri- 
maries are  a  glossy  hair-browTi,  with  their  outer  edges 
frintred  with  rosy  pink,   tlieir  tip^  being   bordered  (the 


i  titrcc  slightly,  the  rest  more  broadly,)  with  creamy* 
white ;  in  the  eecondaries  the  outer  border  U  the 
broadnt,  and  the  crcum-colour  Is  more  deeply  tinged 
with  rosy  pink;  the  tail  is  emarginatc,  und  the 
feathers  present  the  same  deep  brown  colour,  broadly 
rd^cd  w^ilh  cream-col oiir  and  rosy  red,  as  the  wing 
feathers,  so  iJiat  when  the  wings  are  closed,  they  form, 
with  the  tail,  a  pleasing  striped  appearance.  All  the  under 
parts  (more  or  less,)  the  under  tail  coTerta,  feathers  round 
the  beak  and  rump  arc  rosy  red,  mingled  on  the  crop 
and  abdomen  with  grey. 

Dr.  Bolle  says  that  when  old,  the  males  have  the 
M:apulafies  speckled  with  red,  and  that  this  colour  is 
much  deeper  on  the  back.  In  autumn  the  male  is  less 
beautiful, — the  red  is  leas  remarkable,  and  the  ashy 
grer  above,  changes  into  a  dull  grey  brown,  on  which 
occoont,  after  moulting  for  tlie  first  time,  they  have  a 
strongly  marbled  appearance.  In  thi^t  stage  a  reddish 
shade  on  tlie  back  is  above  all  perceptible.  The  beak 
is  a  rosy  coral  colour,  which  Dr.  Bolle  says  gives  it  in 
the  distance  the  appearance  of  an  exotic  bird.  Tarisi 
and  feet   rose;  iris  brownish  black. 

The  female  is  above  brownish  grey,  hut  that  colour  is 
lost  in  the  clearer  tints  below,  which  from  the  throat 
downwards,  become  exclusively  whitish.  The  upper 
put  of  the  wings  reddish  grey.  On  the  throat  and 
immediately  under  the  beak  clear  rose;  tail  rosy  red; 
■capularies  edged  with  rosy  red.  The  greater  wing 
coverts  and  tail  feathers  like  the  male,  only  smaller,  and 
the  rose  less. marked;  under  tail  coverts  pale  reddish 
grey;  feet  paler  rose  than  the  male.  No  bands  across 
the  wings  of  either  sex. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  the  adult.     When  it  leaves  the  nest  it   is  clear 
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liicht  colour,  or  dull  isabcllc  yellow,  wKich  Dr.  BoUc 
says  D('(rlanil  wrongly  ascribes  to  the  female.  This 
colour  goes  downwards  from  the  throat  without  any 
streaks,  and  gradually  blends  into  whitish;  there  is  no 
trace  of  red,  not  even  on  the  ahnost  isabelle  yellow 
tint.  The  under  ttiil  coverts  are  yellowish;  greater  and 
lesser  wing  coverts,  wings,  and  tail  have  a  darkish 
brown  colour,  with  a  speckled  grey  yellow  on  both 
edges;  beak  and  feet  flesh-colour.     (Bolle.) 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  a  male  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Tristram,  and  marked  "Buskara,  22nd.  Jan.,  1857."  The 
egg  is  also  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by  the  same 
gentleman. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Temminck  et 
Laugier,  planchc  color,  400,  figs.  1  and  2;  B.oux,  Or- 
nith.  l^rov.,  vol.  i.,  supp.  plate  74,  bis,  young  male  in 
autumn  plumage;  Gould,  B.  of  £.,  pi.  208. 


The  following  liavc  been  by  various  authors  admitted 
into  the  European  list  of  the  genus  Pyrrhula: — 

1. — Pyrrhula  cocci neay  Sclys. — The  Greater  Bullfinch, 
{Boucmiil  po?tceau  of  the  French,)  differs  in  nothing 
wliatevcr  from  the  Common  Bullfinch  except  in  size, 
and  having  rather  more  white  on  the  rump,  and  the 
band  of  this  colour  across  the  wings  being  rather  broader. 
W\]  are  iufonncd  by  Dubois  (Oiseaux  de  la  Belgique, 
p.  1J30,)  that  it  never  mixes  M'ith  the  common  species. 
It  was  first  introduced  as  a  distinct  race  by  Vieillot, 
Diet.,  1817,  and  after  by  M.  Le  Baron  Selys-Longchamps, 
in  his  "Faune  Beige."  Schlegel,  however,  in  his  *'Re- 
vue  Critquc,"  1844,  declined  to  admit  it  as  a  distinct 
species,  having  never  seen  it  in  nature.  De  Selys 
himself  onlv  considered  it  as  a  local  race  of  the  Conunon 
Bullfinch.      Degland    admits   it   into   his    "Ornithologie 
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Inrop^eiiue,"  with  the  folloning  remarks : — The  siae 
f  ihe  Baueretiti  ponceau  is  constantly  larger  than  that 
f  the  common  species ;  there  is  »  diiference  in  the 
h>portioDS  of  theii  iring  primaries,  in  the  Htrongth  of 
note,  and  it  is  certaia  that  they  always  flock 
iparately.*' 

Bonaparte,  who  admits  it  into  his  "Conspectus  Avium 
iuropiearum,"  1850,  and  in  his  "Critique,"  p.  27,  makes 
le  following  remarks  about  it: — "I  would  not  answer  for 
lis  not  being  in  reality  a  constant  race  or  species,  cvi- 
Sently  that  which  Graba  would  hare  represented  in  his 
Irork  upon  northern  birds." 

Lastly,  Dubois  admits  it  as  a  distinct  qieciea,  under 
e  designation   of  Pyrrhula   cocr.inea,  Leisler,  and  re- 
irks  upon  it; — "This  bird  is  in  many  respects  like  the 
''ftxen   Chatterer,  appearing;   only   from   time  to   time, 
imelimes   it   is    not  seen   for   several  years,  and   then 
shews  itself  in  great  numbers.     These  Bullfinches  have 
their  periodical  migrations,  and  unite  together  somctiDies 
in    large,    and    at    other    times     in    small    flocks    before 
Martilig.      Thej  bave  been  seen   in  Belgium   in  18S6, 
1840,  1946,  and  1850;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  there 
«ras  such  a  number  taken,  that  they  might  have  been 
iKmght  bjr  the  dozen  at  the  game-dealers.     Our  learned 
Xiatondist  H.  Le  Baron  Selys-Longchamps,  had  the  honour 
xxS   being   the   first  to  figure   this   bird  in  his   "Faune 
^Selge,"  and  other  naturalists  have  followed  his  example. 
"Ll'liis    Bullfinch    has    been   long   known    as    the   Great 
..IBalHnch  among   bird-catchers.     Naturalists  have   con- 
^Dimded   it  with  the   Common,  although   from   its  size 
St  onght  to   form  a  separate   species,   and   it   is   never 
^kiown  to  join  the  Common  Bullfinch  when  they  assemble 
:fiir  their  periodical  migrations.     It  is  distinguished  by  a 
more  brilliant  red  and  greater  development  of  the  white 
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marlv  on  the  runii>.  The  species,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, belongs  to  the  north  of  Europe,  but  as  it 
has  always  been  confounded  with  the  Common  Bull- 
finch,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  it  a  fixed  locality." 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  bird.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  constituting  it  a  distinct  species  any  more 
than  for  forming  different  species  out  of  the  yarieties 
of  Parus  palustris,  which  Mr.  A.  Newton  has  shewn  to 
present  at  least  three  different  forms  between  this  country 
and  Laplanf),  but  not  sufficient  to  constitute  specific 
difference.  Having  seen  the  birds  I  entirely  agree  in 
this  opinion;  and  the  rule  which  seems  to  obtain  with 
most  birds  of  exhibiting  strongly  marked  and  permanent 
climatic  variation,  must  not  be  overlooked  as  it  applies 
to  the  present  one.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  quit^ 
unnecessary  that  I  should  give  a  figure  of  this  assumed 
species. 

2. — P.  Longicauda,  Temminck,  P.  Sibiricus,  Pallas.— 
This  bird  was  stated  by  Temminck  to  havo  been  cap- 
tured in  Hungary,  and  it  is  admitted  into  the  European 
list  by  Keyserling  and  Blasius.  It  is  however  rejected 
by  Sclilegcl,  Degland,  and  Bonaparte.  ITiere  does  not 
appear  any  authentic  account  of  its  occuiTcnce  in  Europe. 
It  inhabits  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  Altai  mountains. 

»j. — P.  Caucastcay  Pallas,  Loxia  ruhiciUay  Guldenstadt, 
is  admitted  into  the  European  list  by  Keyserling  and 
Blasius,  Schlegel,  and  Bonaparte.  The  latter  says  of  it: 
— ^"The  Loxia  ruhiciUa  of  Guldenstadt  is  a  Carpodacus; 
but  it  is  much  more  strongly  formed  than  Erythrina, 
with  which  in  other  respects  it  has  less  afiinity  than 
with  P.  roseuSy  which  is  also  much  smaller." 

He  then  alludes  to  a  female  in  the  collection  of  M. 
De  Selys,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  some 
doubt. 


>«gland  aUo  remarks  of  this  bin),  "Thiis  f;<ni»s  ('Coo- 

tkraastetj  was  t^lablishod  by  Brksnn,  nnil  only  includes 
Hawfinch.  'i'hit  Count  tie  Kcvsi'rlitijt,  Professor 
Dlastiu,  and  M.  Schlegel  place  in  this  genus  the  C 
Caucasicut  of  I'allan,  I.oxia  ruhieiUa,  C uhlenstadt.  But 
this  bird  wa^  only  known  to  the  latter  naturalist:  it 
resembles  in  aize,  form,  and  coloration  the  Pine  Bunting; 
it  ifl  not  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  genua  Coccoth- 
rauttn,  and  as  it  is  only  taken  iu  the  Caucasus,  I  do 
not  include  it  in  this  catalogrue,  and  mitst  refer  for  a 
description  to  the  "Revue"  of  M.  Schlegel,  p.  79." 

This  description  ia  that  of  Guldenstadt,  and  is  Tcry 
clear  and  lainule. 

It  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Pine  Bull- 
finch and  the  Hawfinch,  of  a  soft  red  colour,  variegated 
with  while  and  grey.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  Caucasian 
Alps,  delighting  in  the  cold  regions  frequented  by  the 
Pine  Bunting,  especially  the  beds  of  gravelly  rivers, 
where  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  Hippophoea  rham- 
ttoiet^s.  It  asscniblr's  in  flocks,  and  iraitnlcs  the  notes 
flf  tbe  BaDfinch.  There  ia  scarcely  any  difierence  in 
tlie  Kxes. 

"The  top  of  the  head,  throat,  underneath  the  neck, 
and  chest,  intense  red,  marbled  with  white  acutely  tri- 
angnlar  spots  and  streaks;  abdomen  and  under  tail 
covettt  weak  rose,  watered  with  white;  tail  feathers 
below  rosy-fiucona.  Neck  above  and  back  greyish,  with 
a  rosy  tinge;  tail  feathers  above  rosy-fuscous.  The  base 
of  all  the  feathers  which  lie  in  situ,  and  which  con- 
•titate  the  greater  part  of  all  the  plumage  is  intensely 
grey.  The  closed  wing  is  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
tail;  the  primaries  and  tail  quills  are  fuscous,  indistinctly 
margined  with  rose;  the  axillary  feathers  colour  of  the 
back.     The  tail  is  three  inches  and  six  lines  long;  the 
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twelve  tail  feathers  brassy-black,  the  tip  of  each  external 
margin  white,  the  rest  shaded  with  rose.  The  thighs 
are  feathered  to  the  knee,  and  grey;  the  tarsus  and 
toes,  of  which  there  are  three  before  and  one  behind, 
of  a  black  colour,  claws  incurved,  acuminate,  black, 
equal  anteriorly,  the  bind  one  longest.  Length  eight 
inches,  of  w4ngs  four  inches  nine  lines,  tarsus  one  inch 
one  line,  middle  toe  nine  lines,  hind  toe  five  lines." 

Figured  by  Guldenstadt,  Nov.  Comm.  Pctr.  xix,  pi. 
12. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  a  translation  of  the 
principal  part  of  Guldenstadt's  diagnosis  of  this  bird,  and 
regret  that  I  have  not  a  specimen  to  figure,  although 
confined  as  it  is  to  neutral  ground,  its  claims  to  Euro- 
pean rank  arc  very  slight. 


'  JA'tii^JiBci  eo«eothnai*te»  phanicopUra. 
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LOCHB. 

.■r:A".;,U   ,1. 

Sp«eifie  CkaracUrt.--'^'^  iH^iuMi  Jo  the  male  bkck;  the 
fint  two-thirds  of  the  oaiei'jdth  of  ttU  the  primaiiea,  etcept  the 
fint,  tlu  fekthen  round  the  ejee,  and  the  npper  tail  corerts,  rich 
aramaa.  Length  Beren  iochet;  ctrpos  to  tip  four  Jachea  and 
three-tenths;  tonus  ten  lines;  tail  two  inches  and  three-fiiUuj 
bok  KTea  lines;  eircmnference  of  beak  at  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 
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This  beautiful  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  Desert 
Trumpeter,  Pyrrhula  githa^inea.  It  has  been  included 
with  it  and  Fringilla  obsoleta,  by  Liclitenstein,  in  the 
genus  Erythrospiza^  in  which  arrangement  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bonaparte.  Subsequently  Cabanis  placed  this 
bird  in  a  new  genus,  that  of  Rhodopechys,  in  which 
he  was  also  followed  by  the  versatile  Prince  of  Canino. 
It  differs,  however,  firom  the  Bullfinches  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  beak,  and  belongs,  I  think,  more 
strictly  to  the  genus  CoccothrausteSy  although  here 
again  the  form  of  the  wing  is  different. 

Bonaparte  says  of  it  in  his  "Conspectus  Avium 
Europcarum."  p.  28: — "This  elegant  Erythraspiza 
phtmiicopteray  which  does  not  differ  from  the  FringUla 
sanguinea  of  Gould,  from  the  confines  of  Persia  and 
Circassia,  claims  its  place  in  the  ornithology  of  Europe, 
which  it  can  always  ensure  by  a  few  movements  of 
its  wings.  It  is  essentially  sedentary,  only  changing 
from  plains  to  mountains." 

In  addition  to  the  above  places,  Erzeroum  may  be 
mentioned  more  particularly  as  a  locality;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  place  it  is  found  in  flocks  of  five 
or  six.     It  occurs  also  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  Africa. 

In  its  habits  it  very  mucli  resembles  P.  githagineay 
living  among  rocks  and  stones  in  thc^  desert,  and 
feeding  upon  seeds. 

The  male  in  breedini^  plumage  has  the  top  of  the 
head  black;  the  nape,  back,  scapularies,  and  wing 
coverts  rich  cliesnut  brown,  cheeks,  tliroat,  and  flanks, 
being  a  brown  of  a  lighter  shade.  Wings  black,  with 
the  first  two-thirds  of  all  the  primaries,  except  the 
first,  rich  crimson,  the  secondaries  being  broadly  tipped 
with  very  pure  white;  upper  tail  coverts  crimson;  tail 
black,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  external  on  each 
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y" 


liich  arc  pure  while;  all  the  other  quills  timrc 
oi  less  tipped  wi(h  while.  The  fenthers  stirrounding 
the  eyes  crimson;  the  crop  and  abdomen  fawn-coloiir, 
■"ith  the  feathers  covering  the  thighs  while;  under 
part*  of  the  wings,  at  the  shoidders  bordered  wiili 
crimson;  the  rest  of  the  upper  part  white,  below  slatj' 
brown;  tail,  when  closed,  white,  being  covered  by  the 
two  cxicmjj  feathers.     Feci  brown;  beak  yellow. 

llic  female  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head  brown, 
with  «11  the  oth«r  upi>er  partM  different  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  only  a  ttlight  veittige  of  the  crimson  colour  of 
nisle  being  perceptible;  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
Auk  browu,  the  former  slightly  edged  with  crimson, 
nd  tic  latter  tipped  with  dirty  yellow.  Throat, 
thccki,  crop,  and  flanks  nutmeg  brown;  abdomen 
^y-motilcd  white  and  brown. 

Th«  fipircs  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  from  Kpecimen.^ 
^^T  wnt  me  by  Mr.  Gould.  The  male  is  from 
Kncrouai.    The  feniale  was  also  shot  in   the  breeding 
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GRANIVOR^. 

Family  FRIGILLIDM.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Frixoilla.     f Linneeut.J 

SERIN    FINCH. 

JiVtngxUa  serinus. 


FringiUa  serinus, 
Pyrrhula  serinus, 


n 


«( 


(( 


it 


it 


Serinus  Jlavescens, 

brumalis, 

hortulanus, 

meridionalis  et  islandicus. 
Serin  Finchf 
Serin  cini, 

Gemeiner  griingiinpel  or  girlitz, 
1  'erzcllino, 
Itaperino,   I'erdollui, 

Scrino  d'  Italia, 
CrcspolinOj 


LlNNJEUS.      TeMMINCK. 
SCHLBOBL.      DBaULXD. 

Kbysbblino  XT  Blasius. 
Gould.    Bokjlfabtb. 
Stbickland. 
Xocs. 

BONAFIBTB. 

Latham;  Syn.,  toI.  iii,  p.  29< 
Of  the  Fbekch. 
Of  thb  Gebmans. 

Savi. 

Stob. 

Or   THE    TCSC'ANS. 


Specific  Characters. — The  back  olivaceous,  marked  with  Ion] 
tudinal  blackish  spots;  vertex  pale  olivaceous  yellow;  primar 
and  tail  feathers  dusky  brown.  Length  four  inches  and  a  ha 
carpus  to  tip  two  inches  and  seven-eighths;  tarsus  nine  Luu 
beak  four  lines. 


The    Scriii    Finch    is    au    inhabitant    of    Southe 
Europe.      It  is   found   plentifully   in   Spain,  the   sou 


noi^ti  of  Gerinauy.      According  to   Fabor,    it   has    btrcn 
fovix»d  and   killed   between   60°  and   67°  of  north  lali- 
tticle?-.    It  has  also  been  found  in  the  Hertz  Mountai 
an<.l.,   according    to    Bcchstein,    it     is     often     seen 

»»AT!Qgia. 

aMtumn  %-isitor    at  Jfalta,    is    common    in    Sicily,   and 

^'(■^"y  rommon  at  Smj-rna.     Naumann  remarks  as  worthy 

of     notice  that  the  Serin    Finch   is  not  equally   plentiful 

"*     t-lie  same   couniry,   and   Schinz   wrilea  to   liira   that 

ue     has   ncrer   procured   it   in   the    Canton    of  Zurich, 

"loiigli  they  arc  common  a  four  hours'  journey  out  of 

"■       They  are  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 

"'    Heidelberg   and  Offenbach,  but   in  the  country  be- 

"•"ceti  very  rare.     Count  Miihle  says  it  is  very  com 

'"      Greece,    in    company   with    Finches   and    Linnets, 

****     tiiat  its  coloun   are  in  that  country  very  bright. 

•^aptain  Loche  includes  it  among  the  birds  of  Algeria; 

""^d     Jilr.  Salvin  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  313,)  says   that  it  is 

*^*H»Ucn  about  the  olive-groves  of  Sousa,  in  the  neigh- 

***"^ood    of    Turin,    but    rare   in  the   more   elevated 

"***    smoontainouB  parts   of  the  Eastern  Atlas. 

"^   Special  interest  attaches  to  this  bird  in  consequence 

*ta  having  been  recently  captured  in  England,  but 

^t:    has  not  hitherto  been  figured  as  a  British  bird, 

_  *^c»jne8  into   my  list.      The   account   of   this    capture 

T^^     be  foond  related  by  Mr.  Bond,  in  the  "Zoologist" 

1860,   p.  7105.      One  specimen  was  said  to    have 

^**.   caught  in  a  clap-net  on  the  20th.  of  June,  1859, 

^**'-  Brighton;  and  a  second  near  London,  in  October, 
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1859,  shortly  after  a  severe  storm.  Mr.  Rowley  also 
("Ibis,"  Januarj',  1861,)  alludes  to  otlier  specimens 
having  been  taken  near  Brighton. 

The  Serin  Finch  is  generally  a  migratory  bird, 
quitting  its  summer  and  breeding  ground  in  October^ 
and  returning  the  following  March;  but  in  the  mild 
climate  of  the  Rhine,  Naumann  tells  us  it  remains  all 
the  vear  round. 

It  lives  most  frequently  in  fruit-gardens,  orchards, 
or  avenues  of  wallnut  or  nut-trees,  and  vineyards; 
more  rarely  in  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  loves  to 
dwell  among  willows  and  alders,  on  the  banks  of  brooks 
and  rivers,  as  well  as  in  garden-trees  in  the  middle 
of  villages  or  near  buildings.  Naumann,  from  whom 
I  am  now  quoting,  further  remarks  that  wherever  it 
lives  in  summer,  it  makes  itself  known  by  its  restless 
habits,  and  its  custom  of  always  singing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tree  tops,  from  which  it  often  flies  down 
to  the  roofs  of  buildings.  In  autumn  it  is  more  retired, 
but  remains   long  on  the  thick  tree  tops. 

It  seeks  its  food  principally  on  the  ground,  on 
wliicli  account  it  is  often  seen  there,  but  never  very 
far  from  trees  and  bushes,  and  still  less  in  the  open 
fields.  It  does  not  seem  to  like  fir  or  pine  woods. 
In  its  movements  it  is  very  lively  and  active,  springing 
from  branch  to  branch,  very  much  like  the  Siskin  or 
Common  Linnet,  and  it  willingly  associates  with  these 
birds,  particularly  the  Siskin.  They  are  generally  seen 
in  pairs  or  small  fiocks,  and  the  pairs  do  not  seem  to 
separate  during  the  whole  year,  but  "cling  to  each 
other  M'ith  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.'*  If 
one  is  accidentally  separated  from  the  other,  they  call 
assiduously  until  they   are  again  united. 

The    male    is    very    lively    in   the    beautiful    spring 
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vmiher,  and   smga   rontinually   from    ihc    tops    af   tlie 

triH-s,  and  ilelights  espcpially  in  fljing  from  on«  to  th« 

otlier,  sometimes  soaring  and  sometimes  flattering  aluft, 

*iid  flying  straight   down    again    like    the    Tree   Pipit. 

Jn    its   usual   flight    it    resembles    the    Siskin,   monng 

qoickly  from  place  to  place,  and   uttering   its  peculiar 

IoIp,    which  has  been   compared    to  that  of  the  Siskin, 

"W  Goldfinch,   and   Canary-bird.      The  song  has    much 

***"ation,  and  mav  be  heard    at  the  breeding-plac^    all 

^*y   long,  and  from   March  till   far  into   August.      It  i« 

*  "ivourite  cage-bird,  assorting  by  choice  with  Siskins, 

_  ""itlfinches,  and  Canaries,   and   it  may,  like  these  birds, 

taught   manv  performances. 

-t-ilce   other   Finches,   the   Serin   feeds   on   seeds,   ca- 

|Bc tally    those    grown     in    gardens,    and    it    prefer*    the 

•^*giiw>u»  to  the  farinaceous,     Naumann  mentions  par- 

cularly     cabbage,    hemp,    and    poppy,    rape,    turnip, 

**»^,  and  lettuce  seed,  for  which  it  lays  contributions 

tlie   cultivator,  and  for  which  it   is  doubtless   ofteij 

***t     nji'i  trajjpi^d.      The  ^vild  scfds  which  it  seems   to 

V^^TcT,    »«    dandelion,    hawk     cabbage,    chicory,    the 

8**»«C8,  and  even,  when  driven  to  it,  oats.     In  autumn 

'       *«el[s  its  food   among  the  alders  and  birches. 

Xt«   nest    is    much    more   frequently    found   on   fiiiit 

*«nl     -walnut-trees   than  on   beech,  oak,  or   alder.     It  is 

*^   I^osition   more  like   the   nest  of  the   Goldfinch  than 

^*®       Xinnet,  placed  in  a  forked  bough,  not  very  high, 

'  *«a  the  lowest  branches;   in   hushes  and  dwarf  fruit 

7**^^,  but  not   in  low   bushes.     The  nest  is   sometimes 

^*^      that   of  the   Goldfinch,   at    others    more   like    the 

^^^nfinches,  but   smaller,   very  narrow,  rounded,   and 

'"'^«1  with  more  skill  than  the  latter.     It  is  formed  of 

*''*"^-ll  roots,  woven  together  with  old  twigs,  which  are 

^'^'^'ever,  sometimes  wanting.      The   inside   is  tolerably 
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deep,  and  inadci  soft  and  warm  with  feathers,  and 
jifoncrallv  a  lart^c  quantity  of  horsr-hair,  and  single 
pij^s'  liristk's,  wliioh  secure  a  smooth  restinsj-place  for 
thv  ciri^s,  and  make,  as  Nanmann  justly  remarks,  one 
of  the    pretti(»st  of  nests. 

The  etrtjs  arc»  about  the  size  of  the  Siskins',  but 
Khort(T  and  rounder,  very  tender-shelled,  and  in  colour 
resemblini^  the  Linnets',  having  a  ground  of  greenish 
white,  with  solitarv  dots  and  short  streaks  of  a  dull 
or  dark  blood  red,  or  reddish  brown,  fonning  a  kind 
of  wreath  oftentimes  roimd  the  larger  end.  They  sit 
fourteen  days,  and  this  duty  is  ixTformed  entirely  by 
the  female,  while  the  male  often  feeds  her  ni09t 
tenderly  from  his  crop. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  of  Wallington 
Rectory,  near  lialdock,  Hertfordshire,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  progress  of  my  work,  wrote  to 
me  an  account  of  his  observation  of  this  bird  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  promised  to  send  me  the  nest 
and  eggs.  Tlic  fatal  disease,  however,  which  took 
liim  to  the  sunny  climate  of  the  south  of  France,  htis 
since  then  terminated  fatallv;  and  it  is  with  a  melan- 
cliolv  intercNt  I  record  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters,  which  displayed  not  only  coiisiderablc  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  but  powers  of  observation,  which 
would,  had  he  been  spared,  have  done  much  good  to 
th(^  science,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  so  fond. 
The  letter  is  dated   June  l^th.,  18*59: — 

*'I  have  lately  returned  from  (\mnes,  where  I  passed 
several  mcmtlis  of  the  winter ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  sav 
have  met  with  very  little  indeed  in  the  ornithological 
wav.  .  .  .IVovence  is  <^enerallv  a  verv  dry  and  barren 
couutrv,  and  vou  onlv  find  birds  in  the  vallevs,  on 
the  border^   of  streams.     With  regard.  liowevtT,  to  the 
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L  Finch,   F.  serinus,  I   found   tliat   some  wintered 

in     I^rovence.     I  heard  the  snug  two  or  three   times  in 

Pf  *=^inber,  and  obtained  a  specimen  in  Januarj-.     They 

beS"in  to    sing    again   about   the   middle   of    February, 

"T       lie  middle   of    March   their   numbers   had   greatly 

i^'^^'^aaed  by  arrivak,  and  they  were  extremely  abundant 

*"■    along  the  edges  of  the  pine  woods,  with  which  all 

*"*  higher   ground   of  the  countrj"   is  covered.      They 

^ndently  firequt-nted  the   borders   of  cultivated  ground 

Oore  than  the   interior  of  the  wood.     The  males  were 

tlen  in   full   song.      From   the   middle   of   March   the 

numbers   gradually  lessened   till   tJjere  were  only  some 

pairs  left  here  and  there  breeding. 

"They  build  chiefly  in  gardens,  more  so  than  in 
pioe  woods.  The  nest  is  always  on  a  pine  or  cedar, 
from  six  to  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the 
14tH.  of  April  I  saw  Bomc  young  Serins  out  of  the 
ncrst,  but  they  could  not  fly;  and  on  the  S6th.  I  took 
a  nest  containing  only  two  fresh  eggs.  On  my  way 
home,  I  stayed  some  days  at  Fontaineblcau.  I  eer- 
tnnly  did  not  hear  these  birds  there,  though  the 
gardens  round  the  palace  seemed  suitable  for  them,  and 
I  was  shewn  the  skin  of  one  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained there.  The  Serin  Finch  is  not  found  in 
Madeira.  I  have  aeon  it  at  Cintra,  near  Lisbon,  in 
June,  but  they  are  never   mimerous  there  then." 

In  Badeker's  work  upon  European  eggs,  I  End  the 
fbUowing  remarks  about  this  bird  by  Brehm: — "The 
Seiin  Finch  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
and  North  Africa.  In  Germany  it  removes  in  a 
remarkable  manner  towards  the  north.  I  saw  it  at 
Knrenberg  in  1130,  and  for  three  years  at  Jena  and 
Oresden.  It  comes  into  the  south  of  Germany  during 
the    first    fortnight    in    April,      llie    half-bo wl-formcd 
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ncbt  is  iiiad(>  of  grass  and  stalks  of  plants,  and  lined 
with  foathors  and  hairs.  ^lanv  also  use  the  catkins  of 
the  willow  upon  the  under  layer,  whilst  others  are 
made  ahnost  entirely  of  rootlets,  and  some  build  almost 
exchisively  of  the  chistering  blossoms  of  the  chesnuts. 
It  lays  in  May  five  eggs,  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  F.  citriHeUa  in  size  and  markings.  The  groimd- 
(•<)h)ur  is  pale  green,  having  at  the  narrow  end  faint 
reddish  grey  spots,  in  the  middle  brown,  w^hile,  at  the 
greater  end,  tlie  small  streaks  and  dots  are  black  brown." 

Savi's  interesting  account  does  not  differ  from  those 
1  liave  given.  It  appears  in  Tuscany  in  flocks  in 
Aj)ril. 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  all  the  upper 
])arts  olivaceous,  with  longitudinal  black  markings;  the 
vertex,  throat,  crop,  and  an  imperfect  collar  round  the 
neck,  greenish  yellow;  the  nape  mottled  yellow  and 
olivaceous;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  flanks 
dh'ty  white,  the  latter  being  marked  with  longitudinal 
brown  spots.  The  Avings  are  crossed  with  two  narrow 
yellowish  Avliite  bands.  Primaries  and  tail  quills  brown, 
bordered  lightly  Avitli  dirty  Avhite;  the  rump  is  clear 
canarv  vellow;  beak  horn  broAvn  above,  Avhitish  beloAv: 
feet  and  iris  brown.  In  autumn  the  colours  are  less 
pure. 

The  female  has  less  yellow  in  its  plumage  than  the 
male,  more   black  above,  and  more  broAvn  spots  below. 

IJefore  the  first  moult  the  young  are  wiriegated  with 
grey  and  yelloAvish,  Avitli  elongated  broAvn  markings. 

Aly  figures  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  speci- 
mens kiiidlv  sent   me  bv    Mr.  Tristram. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Ikiffon,  pi.  enl. 
()'5S,  finale;)  Ivoux,  Oniith.  Provence,  pi.  04,  Cmale  and 
female;;     Huuleil,    Oniilli.   du    Daupli.,    pi.  ^4,    fig.    4; 
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GRANIVOR^. 

Familif  FRINGILLID^.    CBonaparte.J 

Genus  Fringilla.    (Lxiumbus.) 


If 
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Fringilla  citrineUa. 

Fringilla  citrinella^  LiNNXUS.    Temmihck. 

alpina,  Scopoli. 

brumalist  Bbchstxin. 

Serinus  citrinella,  BoiE. 

Chlorospiza  citrinella^  Kaup. 

Cannahina  citrinella,  DsoLASD. 

CitrineUa  serinus  sive  alpina,  Bonapabtb. 
Venturon  ordinaire,  Le  Venturon 

de  Provence,  or  Gros  bee  Venturon,  Of  thb  French. 

Gemeiner  Ciiranenfink,  Of  thb  Germans. 

Venturone,  Savi. 

Specific  Characters. — Vertex  and  back  green;  nape  grey.  Pri- 
maries all  tipped  with  ash;  first  and  third  primaries  of  equal 
length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing;  tail  much  forked.  Length 
four  inches  and  four  fifths;  carpus  to  tip  of  wing  three  inches; 
tarsus  seven  lines;  beak  four  lines;  tail  two  inches  and  three 
tenths. 

The  Citril  Finch  is  very  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe — in  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  Provence.     It  is  found  accidcu- 
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P  tiHj  onltf  in  Germany  and  tlic  nortli  of  Frnnrc,  and, 
wrding  to  Temininck.  never  in  Holland.  It  in  hy 
[  no  mraiis  a  rare  bird  in  Spain,  nor  in  Switxerluiid. 
I  I[  kavM  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  October  in 
Flwbj  and  retiims  in  Marcb  or  April.  It  i§  also 
[  ibimd  iu  tbose  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  abat 
11  the  European  border.  Captain  Lochc  says  it  occurs 
I  onlj  accidentally  in   Algeria. 

IW  limited  to    the    southern    parts    of  Europe,   the 

(litri!  Finch  is    nevertheless  a  true   Alpine  bird,  living 

I  JiW  only  among  the  smaller  hills,  but  frcfjucnting  the 

gHi?!it  Alpine  mountains  as  far  as  the  arboreal  region 

luinds.     It    is   found,  says   Naumann,   in  the   upper 

rwk  forests    which    are    broken    here   and    there    by 

I  *poi  plains  overgrown  with  grass,  and  rocky  precipice's. 

IvOutit  lliihle   says   it   is   rare   in    Greece    everywhere 

1  the  motintains. 

'Tic  following  account  of  its  habits  is  from  Naumann: 

"  is  3    cheerful    restless   little   bird,  very  active   in 

^  ^vrcmeata,    and  somewhat   shy.     It  seems   always 

"^    of  joy,    and    is    constantly   heard    even    in    bad 

^her,  or  in  the  middle  of  alpine  snow  and  storms, 

is  never   known   to   stay   long  in   the   same    place; 

*^^  appears  in   constant  motion,  turning  its   tail   from 

'"6  to  side,  hopping   or  fluttering  among   the   boughs 

the  trees,  or  on  the   earth  when   it   seeks   its   food; 

.      spring  b  quick,  its  deportment  fearless.     In  all  this 

.      affinity  with  the  Siskin  is  remarkable.     It  resembles 

^Iso  in  its  flight,  especially  that  of  passage.     It  seeras 

*^Ve  indiflerent  to  weather   or   temperature,   and  only 

^l>arts  &om   its  mountain   home,  when   the  ground  is 

"^^^len,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  food'. 

Xts   note   is   a   gentle   piping,   described  by  some   as 
Su,'    by   others    as   'qjiul'    or    'qjiub.*      This   call    is 
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heard  froquontly  as  it  flics  or  immediately  after 
nettling.  The  song  of  the  male  is  variously  described. 
Bechstein  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Canary  bird,  but 
says  it  is  not  so  shrill— something  between  a  Canary 
bird  and  Tree  Pipit.  Schinz  compares  it  to  the  song 
of  the  Siskin.  It  is  really  a  loud,  clear,  pleasant  song, 
which  may  be  constantly  heard  at  the  breeding-season, 
from  March  to  September,  The  female  also  sings  a 
little,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  male. 

^lany  agreeable  qualities  combine  to  make  the  male 
Citril  Finch  a  favourite  cage-bird,  and  it  is  kept  by 
amateurs  in  great  numbers.  It  becomes  domesticated 
quickly,  is  easily  tamed,  and  not  difficult  to  keep 
even  for  a  long  time.  It  feeds  principally  on  the  seeds 
of  firs  or  pines,  and  on  those  of  many  alpine  plants, 
and  also  destroys  buds  and  blossoms,  though  probably 
it  docs  this,  like  the  Goldfinch,  in  search  of  insect 
larvcT.  In  confinement  it  is  fed,  like  other  Finches, 
on  poppy  or  hemp  seed,  but  with  the  last  it  gets  too 
fat,  and  it  must  not  consequently  be  made  its  principal 
food. 

It  nests  in  the  mountains  of  the  countries  above 
named,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  many  places  in  Switzer- 
land on  the  southern  Alpine  chain.  Tlie  nest  is 
sometimes  placed  in  the  thick  stumpy  alpine  firs  or 
other  pine  trees,  sometimes  under  the  roofs  of  the 
herdsmen's  cottages.  It  is  cup-shaped,  and  veiy  well 
and  skilfully  woven  together.  It  is  made  of  dry  grass, 
with  moss  and  twigs  more  or  less  intertwined,  is 
tolerably  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  very  beautifully 
lined  with  many  hairs  of  various  animals,  small  feathers, 
and  husks  of  the  poppy. 

The  eggs  arc  four  or  five  in  number,  and  in  form 
and    colour    very    similar    to    those    of  the    Goldfinch. 


lipT  are,  howevpr,  much  smaller.  The  ground -colour 
fietnish  blue,  with  variotisly-sized  dots  of  reddish 
^•r  und  blood   red,  chieflv  at  the  larger  end. 

According  to  M.  Crespon,  it  will  breed  with  the 
Serin  Finch. 

Tk  mule  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  top  of  ihe 
W  ind  back  olive  green;  nape  and  sides  of  throat 
p^:  rump,  throat,  and  all  the  nnder  part^  citron 
JtlW;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown ;  the  priiikarics 
'uihi]y  and  the  secondaries  broadly  tipped  wiih  ashy 
"hi'p;  two  oblique  bars  of  olive  green  across  the  wings. 
wsi  broHTi;  feet  reddish;  iris  clear  brown. 

'Til'  female  has  the  plumage  browner,  with  less  of 
J'p'low  below,  and  the  wing  bars  are  whitish. 

•Wording    to    Degland    the    young    before    the    first 

^^t  have  the  upper   parts  of  a   russet  grey,  with   a 

S'ilidinal    black    spot  in  the  centre  of  each    feather; 

,     ^    inferior     parts    ruseet    white,    with    a    number    of 

'        y^n    spots,     distinct,     but    less    pronounced    on    the 

^^  'Idle    of  the    abdomen;     wings    of    a    blLickiah    grey, 

|T^**»    the    coverts  broadly    bordered    and    tipped   with 

^^tlt  yellow  ochre,  forming  two  transverse  bands,   one 

^    the   middle,  the    other  on   the  lesser   coverts;   pri- 

^*Hes    brown,  bordered  and   tipped  with    grey;    tail 

*-'*ill8  equally  brown,  bordered   and  tipped  with  ashy 

^ij  ^ure  of  thiB  bird  is   &om  a  specimen  sent  me 
**y     Mr.  Tristram.     The  egg  is  &om  lliienemann. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Temminck,  Atlas; 

VieiUot,  Faune   Franc.,   pi.  40;    Rouz,   Omith.  Frov., 

pi-  90,  fmale;)    Naumann,    Vogel    Deutsch.,    pi.  124; 

Bonteil,  Omith.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  36,  f.  3;   Gould,  B.  of 

E..  pi.  198, 
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GRANIVORJi. 

Famtltj  FRINGILLIDjE.     fBonaparteJ 

Genus  Fringilla.     (Linnttui.) 


SNOW    FINCH. 

Fringilla  nitidis. 

Fnngilla  nivalis,  Brisboit. 

"         saxatilis,  ICoCH. 

Passer  aJpieola,  Pallas. 

Plectrophanes  ftingilUndes^  BoiB. 

Chlorospiza  nivalis,  Kauf. 

Jdontifringilla  nivalis,  Bbehh.    Bomapabtx. 

PinsoH  de  Keige  des  Alpes,  Op  the  French. 

Alpcn  Schtieefink,  Op  THE  Gebmans. 


Specific  Characters. — Wing  coverts,  the  chief  part  of  the 
floconclary  quills,  and  all  the  tail  feathers  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  middle  ones  of  a  pure  white.     Length  six  inches  and 

two  fifths. 


TuK  Snow  Finch  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  namely, — Switzerland, 
south  of  France,  the  PjTcnees,  the  Appenines,  and  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  found  also  in  the  TjTolese  Alps,  and 
occa^*ionally,  while  on  its  passage  to  the  north,  in 
'J'huringia  and  Anhalt.  In  the  north  of  Europe  it 
is  rare.      It  has,  however,  been   taken  in  Sweden   ac- 


<n,  though  he  only  mentions  a  singlo 
and  it  is  equally  rare  in  Sibi-ria.  It  occurs 
bi^h  mountains  of  Persia,  and  la  found  in 
merica.  Dr.  Leilh  Adams  informs  me  tliat  it 
III  about  Candahar,  so  that  it  ha^  a  wide  tui<l 
'  range.  lu  Switxcrland  it  ia  found  in  the 
aountftins  in  tlie  regions  of  everlasting  snow, 
ig  to  the  lower  parts  only  when  driven  by 
md  in  the  spring  of  the  year  it  is  found  in 
•r  alpine  valleys.  In  siunmer  it  still  prefers  ihi^ 
olate  places,  where  it  is  seldom  disturbed  by 
y  man;  such  as  the  Usfernthal,  the  deacrt 
jf  the  GumacI  and  the  Simplon,  and  in  the 
rhood  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  whore 
t<l  all   the   year. 

ann,  from  whom  my  account  is  principally 
lys  that  the  Swiss  naturalists  consider  there 
species  or  permanent  varieties,  one  living 
.  the  Swiss  mountains,  the  other  in  the  south 
my;  but  he  docs  not  agree  with  this  opinion, 
ig  the  idea  has  originated  in  the  well-known 
'  habits  of  the  bird. 

)now  Finch  lives  during  summer,  and  in  a 
-t  of  the  year  wheie  no  trees  grow;  it  is 
seen  oa  the  ground,  stones,  and  walla  or  roofa 
Qgs.  It  is  a  cheerful,  restless,  and  vigorous 
•mbling  in  its  habits  the  Mountain  Fittch  and 
,  and  lilce  them  it  runs  and  hops  on  the 
md  has  a  similar  flight,  in  which  its  beautiiul 
is  well  displayed.  It  ia  generally  considered 
<hy  bird,  but  the  Swiss  naturalists  say  that 
mountains  it  is  less  wild,  though  ever 
It  is  sociable  with  its  kind,  and  is  seldom 
e,  except  during  the  breeding-season.      When 
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Startled,  it  flics  up  high  in  the  air,  and  seems  to  go 
i'ar  awav.  but  it  usually  makes  a  circuit  and  returns  to 
the  same  spot,  where  it  settles  upon  the  ground. 

Its  call,  which  is  heard  during  flight,  is  a  pe- 
culiar piping,  short,  broken  note,  compared  by  Schinz 
to  the  syllables  *tri,  tri,  tri.*  Bechstein  says  that  its 
call  is  a  loud  and  clear  ^kip,  kip,'  like  that  of  the 
(!Jrossbill.  It  will  also  in  confinement  sing  the  notes 
of  the  ^fountain  Finch,  and  is  not  easily  tamed. 

It  lives  upon  seeds  and  insects,  prefemng  of  the 
first  those  that  are  oilv,  and  of  the  latter  beetles  and 
grasshoppers,  moths,  etc.  In  winter  its  food  is  by 
necessity  confined  to  the  seeds  of  alpine  plants — ^fir  and 
l)ine  trees,  and,  like  our  Sparrows  and  Finches,  it 
may  be  seen  feeding  among  the  dung  of  horses,  and 
it  will  even  in  inclement  seasons  venture  into  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Bernard  to  pick  up  grains  of  rice  or 
anything  it  can  get.  Schinz  tells  us  they  are  alwaj'S 
in  good  condition,  and  very  fat  in  summer.  In  con- 
finement they  will  do  well  on  rape  and  hemp  seeds, 
but  will  also  eat  those  of  the  fir,  which  they  seem  to 
like  much.  They  also  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  several 
Sfiasscs. 

The  Snow  Finch  breeds  only  in  the  highest  regions 
of  the  highest  mountains,  where  the  growth  of  wood 
has  ceased,  and  near  those  dreary  and  desolate  spots 
where  the  snow  has  never  melted  since  the  momitain 
was  upheaved  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Yet  it 
hath  pleased  Him,  without  whose  knowledge  not  a 
Sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  to  locate  here  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  1 1  is  created  things;  and  as  the 
weary  traveller  seeks  among  these  wild  and  inhospitable 
regions  the  records  of  a  past  history  in  the  world — 
and  is  full  of  that  deep  and  indescribable  feeling  which 


nliiDi'tr  of  «ucli  :i  !>olititiic  crffllC".  witliin  liia 
in d— lie  is  charmed  HDd  dcliKlitcd  by  tliR  cliirp  or 
ip  flutor  of  this  lonely  dmizpn  of  ihi-  Alps,  whicli 
"ocUimi*  to  him  by  ita  prcsciicii  tberL- — bv  its  adapta- 
•W  to  its  existence — Ijy  its  distinct  individuality — that 
ixnA  a  special  creation  and  a  special  position  assigned 

il  in  the  great  acherae  of  nature. 
The  nest  of  the  Snow  Finch  is  placed  on  the  rocks, 
tween  stones,  in   fissures   of  thr    rocks,  or   in   holes, 

■well  as  in  the  balconies  and  under  the  roofs  of  the 
>spitaU  of  the   great  St.  Deruard    and   the    Simplon. 

Iwgins  to  build  in  May,  and  has  probably  only 
w;  bruod  in  the  year.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry 
!*»,  Htalks,  and  moss,  and  lined  inside  with  feathers 
r  liajrs.  It  contains  from  four  to  five  eggs,  which 
■o  eery  similar  to  those  of  other  i'inehes.  The  groimd- 
•lour  is  bright  greenish,  with  ashy  grey  and  dark 
*cii  or  brown  irregular  spots  and  dots. 
"Hie  young  are  fed  upon  insects,  and  arc  taken  off 
^  the  snow,  even  to  the  highest  regions,  bv  the  old 
^. 

"i*  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  top  of  the 
■**  and  neck  of  an  ashy  colour,  running  into  bluish; 
^  and  flcapularies  brown,  shaded  with  russet  on  the 
4erB  of  the  feathers;  upper  tail  coverts  partly  white 

{lartly  black,  with  their  edges  russet;  the  inferior 
t«  are  white,  washed  with  ash  on  the  crop  and 
t,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  throat;  abdomen 
•te;  under  tail  coverts  white,  with  some  brown  spots 
tsieir  extremity.  Wings  black,  with  a  large  white 
^tudinal  band  formed  by  the  wing  coverts  and  the 
^*te8t  part  of  the  secondary  quills;  the  primaries 
*'dered  on  the  outside,  and  ti])ped  with  russet  grey; 
B    two    middle    tail    feathers    black,    bordered    with 
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niss<»t  gr(^y ;  the  oth(»rs  white,  tipped  with  a  slight  black 
spot  bordered  with  russet;  the  most  external  feather 
on  each  side  entirely  white;  beak  black;  feet  and  iris, 
bro"wn. 

In  autumn  the  colours  of  the  male  are  browner 
above,  the  black  mark  on  the  neck  less  extended,  and 
the  borders  of  the  feathers  which  form  it  ashy;  beak 
Yellowish,  and  the  feet  of  a  darker  brown. 

The  female  does  not  differ  fi'om  the  male,  except 
by  the  ash-coloured  head,  which  runs  into  russet,  and 
the  absence  of  the  black  mark  on  the  neck. 

The  young  before  tlieir  first  moult  are  above  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  nape  of  an  ashy  brown, 
with  the  feathers  broadly  bordered  with  russet;  back 
and  scapularics  brown,  with  the  feathers  bordered  with 
red;  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  ashy  white;  crop,  ab- 
domen, and  under  tail  coverts  of  a  russet  white ;  the  white 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  washed  with  an  ochreoos 
red  on  their  borders;  the  black  feathers  of  the  same 
parts  bordered  and  tipped  with  russet;  beak  saffron 
yellow;  feet  russet  brown. — (Degland.) 

Figured  also  by  liuffbn,  Brisson,  Wilson,  Temminck, 
etc.  By  Roux,  Ornitli.  Prov.,  pi.  89,  (male  in  winter 
plumage;)  Boutcil,  Ornitli.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  35,  fig.  1; 
Naumaun,  \'ogcl  Deutschlands,  pi.  117;  Gould,  B.  of 
E.,  pi.  189. 


FringiUa 

pu 

ilia. 

OUKLIN. 

Pmmt  jxuillui. 

PiLI-l9. 

Strimtu       •• 

Beasdt.    Bos*r* 

Pgrrkula  piuilla. 

DEGtiND.      De    8k 

Moiofan  rf»  Alpci. 

Of  thb  Pbkkob. 

Of  thb  GEBMiKd 

^P**'^fo  Cliantrier*. — Sump  grey,  spotted  with  lilaekiah;  abdo- 
.  ^  •Siitj  while;  primariea  bordered  with  yellow  ia  the  adult,  and 
r?    '^iitp  in   the  younij.     Length  about  four  inches  and  a  lialf. 

^*  19  Species  is  said  by  Pallas  to  be  common  in  the 

*^^3us  and  the  borders  of  the  Cai^pian  Sea,  to  which 

,  ^'-*^8  in  spring  from  the  high  mountains  in  common 

^*      FringiUa  nicalia    and  Sylma  erythrogaatra,  which 

,^^    down  in  winter  from  the  alpine  regions  of  Persia. 

,,-j^    "^e  following  is  the  description  given   by  Pallas: — 

,     ^^^ehead    testaceous   red;    vertex  black.      Neck    and 

,     ^    pey,  with   the    middle    of  the   feathers   fiiscousi 

■  ~^^>men   and    under   tail    coverts   white.      Feet   black; 

^^   fuscous." 
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The  above  descriprion  is  thought  by  De  Selys-Long- 
champs  to  apply  only  to  the  young  in  the  winter 
plumage.  In  the  "Revue  de  Zoologie'*  for  1847,  page 
120,  this  distinguished  naturalist  has  given  the  following 
more  extended  diagnosis  of  the  adult  bird: — Top  of 
the  head,  auditory  region,  and  throat,  of  a  dull  black, 
with  the  forehead  of  a  bright  and  lively  red;  nape, 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  grey; 
the  centre  of  the  feathers  blackish,  having  the  borders 
of  a  saffron  yellow  or  grey  white;  the  parts  below  dirty 
white,  with  longitudinal  blackish  spots  on  the  flanks 
and  under  tail  coverts,  the  whole  irregularly  washed 
'W'ith  saffron  yellow;  wings  blackish,  the  lesser  coverts 
broadly  bordered  with  saffron  yellow;  primaries  slightly 
bordered  ynih  this  colour,  and  the  secondaries  with 
grey  white;  tail  blackish,  with  the  end  lightly  bordered 
with  grey  white;  beak  bro^^Ti;  feet  black. 

Figured  by  Pallas,  Zoog.,  1811-81,  vol.  2,  p.  28. 

I  have  not  a  specimen  or  good  drawing  of  this  bird, 
which   I  therefore  am  tiom'  to  say  cannot  be  figured- 


Zi'iMna  eanetcent, 
ffolbotfU. 
Aeanthit  BolboUii, 
SgiotkM  Solbotlli, 
Carduelu  Holboellii, 
SUerin  Oritalre, 
Grauer  Leiafink, 


Db  Sklts;  Faune  Beige. 
iJOBLeoEL;  Kevue.  . 

Tbmuinc'E)  Miui.,  1S35. 

Die  Wirbeithiere  Europft'i 

GOVLD.      DsOLtHD, 

Bbehh. 

BoNiflBTS. 
Ci.BlNIB, 

Dubois. 

Of  thb  Fbench. 

Of  thb  Gbbuihs. 


Spft^Jic  Charaeters. — Bump  pure  nhite  in  all  seasons,  except 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  it  has  in  the  male  a  rose-red  tint; 
tail  six  cenU  and  a  half,  equal  about  to  two  inchea  and  three 
fifths.    Length  fire  inches  and  three  fifths. — Deoiahd. 


The  Lesser  and  Jlealy  Redpoles  are  included  in  our 
British  lists,  both  of  them  being  frequently  taken  in 
thi«  country.     Mr.  Gould  has,  however,  figured  a  variety 
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in  his  "Birds  of  Europe/'  which  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  F,  borcalis;  and  Mr.  Morris, 
in  his  "History  of  British  Birds,"  has  figured  the  Mealy 
Redpole  under  Gould's  name  of  Linaria  canescens. 

As  long  ago  however  as  1S42,  M.  Selys  De  Long- 
champs,  in  his  "Faune  Beige,"  p.  73,  remarked  that 
**JP.  borealis  must  not  be  confounded  with  F,  canescens, 
which  differs  always  from  it,  in  that  the  whole  rump 
is  of  a  pure  white  above,  but  it  has  a  much  stronger 
make,  a  very  long  tail,  and  the  ground  colour  of  the 
plumage  white,  tinted  with  brown." 

This  species  inhabits  Greenland,  and  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France. 

M.  Dubois,  in  his  "Planches  Colorizes  des  Oiseaux 
de  la  Belgique,"  a  work  which  I  have  before  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  with  favour,  has  the  following  notice 
of  this  bird,  which  I  take  the  libertj'^,  with  the  author's 
kind  permission,  to  transcribe: — "The  Tarin  D'HolboU 
is  very  rare,  and  we  have  only  very  vague  and  very 
imperfect  accounts  about  it.  We  are  ignorant  of  its 
true  countrv.  It  is  onlv  known  that  it  comes  from  the 
north,  and  that  it  appears  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  habits  and  nidification  of 
this  bird,  but  they  probably  do  not  differ  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  the  body  and  beak  being  stronger,  and 
the  greater  length  of  the  wings.  Many  naturalists  have 
made  a  special  genus  for  this  Tarin  and  the  two  other 
European  species,  but  we  cannot  admit  this  distinction, 
as  these  Tarins  do  not  differ  in  anything  but  the  colour 

of   the    plumage The  figures    are   taken  from   two 

species  in  the  collection  of  M.  De  Sclys-Longchamps." 

The  male  has  the  vertex  and  forehead  blood-red; 
upper  parts  of  neck  and  body  whitish,  with  longitudinal 


i 


kt'fei^.li  marks;  runip,  front  of  neck,  and  chcsl,  rost— 
red ;  x-est  of  the  under  parta  white ;  Par  covfrta  an<I 
throat  black;  primaries  and  tail  foathcrH  brown,  edgfid 
witli  jjure  white ;  beak  yellow  below  and  brown  above ; 
feet  a-nd  iris  brown.  The  female  is  lilco  the  male,  but 
withcsTit  red  on  the  neck  or  chest;  the  lower  part  ol' 
*he    l>ody  white,  with  brown  streaks  on  the  sides. 

^Male  and  female   in  winter  have  the   ground  colour 

**'    tlxe  plumage  white,  tinted  with    brown;    ninip    pure 

wnit«?j    and   the   black    of  the    ear    coverts   and    tliroat 

'''*U.       The  young   before  the  first  moult  are  unknown. 

C  Dogland.) 

■^ly  figure  Is  taken  from  the  male  in  Dubois'  plate, 
*^^clx  I  have  selected  as  being  a  good  drawing  of  the 
^pecii^eii  referred  to  in  De  Selys'  collection, 

J-t  tas  also  been  figured  by  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe, 
193? 


-'-«».«  following  members  of  the  genus  Fringilla  require 
''^~<:>Td  or   two  of  notice: — 

■^^-mgiUa  ineerta,  Risso,  Chloroapiza  incerta,  Bonaparte, 

**'*»ly  the  young  of  Pyrrhula  erytkHna. 

-^^^~ingiUa  brevirostris  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Gould 

K»dong  to  the    European  fauna,   all    the   specimens 

^*-*^^  have  fallen  under  hia  notice  having  been  captured 
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Family  FRINGILLIDJE.     (BonaparteJ 

Genus  Passer.     (Briason.J 

Generic  CharacUrs. — Beak  short,  slightly  convex,  and  carved. 
at  the  tip,  the  hordcr  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  ovor* 
lapping  the  inferior.  Wings  medium  size,  the  Becood  primaiy 
the  longest.  Tarsi  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  toe;  claws 
sharp  and  curved;  tail  nearly  square,  and  of  medium  size. 


ROCK    SPARROW. 

Passer  petronia. 

Passer  petronia,  Schlegel.    Degland. 

"       sylvcstris,  Bbtsson. 

FringiUu  petronia,  LiNN^us.     Gmelin.    Latham. 

"  '*  Keysebling  and  BLAsins. 

"  **  Temminck.    Schinz.    ^Naumakn. 

Coccothraustcs  petronia,  CuviEB.     Lesson. 

Petronia  rupestris,  Bonapabte. 

JMoineau  Soulcie,  Of  the  Fbench. 

Steins])€rUng,  Of  the  Gebmans. 

Passera  Lagia,  Savi. 
Ring  Sparrow,  Foolish, 
Speckled,  and  JFhite-tailed 

Sparrow,  Latham. 

Specijic  Characters, — The  tail  is  large;  each  of  the  tail  feathers, 
except  the  two  micUlle,  marked  with  a  round  patch  of  white  on 


Till  j(cnu8   Paster  is  well   ranrlicd,   and   has   been 

«tabiiilipii  ever  since  ornithologv  was  n  scicncB.     Notices 

oi'  ii  may  be   found   in   the  wrirings   of  Gesncr,   Wii- 

iou^hbv,   AldrovanduB,    and    Ray,    and    it  was   finally 

I  dMcmincd  by  Brisson,  in  his  "Ornithologia,"  published 

I  1160.      Cuvier  suggested  the  name  of  Pyigi/ta   in- 

,  and   in  some   few  works   he   has   been   followed, 

much     against     the     true     inlcicsta     of    science. 

looapartc,     foUowinjr      Schlcgcl     and      others,     adopts 

genus   with    some   lestrictious,   and  with   bin 

fondnesB    for    converting    specific     into    generic 

he  Las   followed    Kaup    by  placing    the  subject 

of  the    present  notice    in  a   separate    gL'nus    under    the 

name  of  Petronia  rupUtrii. 

The  Rock  Sparrow  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm 
and  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  namely,  Spain,  the 
santh  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  the  whole  of  Italy.  In 
the  south  of  France  it  is  very  common  in  Anjou,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Basses  Alps.  It  is  found  occasionally 
in  Lorraine,  and  several  individuals  are  stated  by 
De^land  to  have  been  captured  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  one  female  at  Lille,  in  October,  1839. 
It  i«  rare  in  the  north  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
and  IB  only  occasionally  found  solitary  in  the  west  and 
south  of  Germany,  viz.,  the  Rhinegau,  Wetherau,  and 
aereral  other  places  on  the  Rhine.  Naumann  says  it 
has  been  shot  in  Thuringia,  but  not,  to  hie  knowledge 
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ill  Aiihalt.  It  !!»  included  in  Savi*s  "Birds  of  Tuscany," 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  bird  there. 
Count  Muhle  says  that  it  is  solitary  in  the  whole  of 
Greece  on  the  bare  stone  walls,  and  very  plentiful 
throusrhout  the  Grecian  Islands.  Lord  Lilford,  in  his 
description  of  birds  observed  by  him  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  137,)  says  that  he  observed 
several  of  these  birds  in  the  Acrocerannian  Mountains, 
in  May,  1857,  and  in  Montenegro  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  found  by  Captain  Loche  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Algeria;  and  is  included  by  Mr. 
Tristram  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of  Southern  Palestine, 
where  it  is  observed  everywhere  on  the  bare  stony 
hills.  Dr.  Leith  Adams  informs  me  that  it  is  very 
common  in  Sicilv«  occasionally  visits  Malta  in  the 
spring,  and  is  abundant  in  Affghanistan. 

According  to  Xaumann,  to  whose  invaluable  work  I 
am  indebted  for  most  of  the  following  information,  it 
is  a  stationary  bird  in  mild  climates  and  a  migratory 
one  in  cold  countries.  Thev  associate  in  small  flocks 
rather  than  greater  multitudes,  which  are  at  all  events 
never  ^een  in  (Teriuauy.  In  tlie  Rhin(\gau,  especially 
near  W'iesbadeu,  tliey  are  observed  in  autumn  on  fruit 
trees  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  in  corn-fields,  in 
flocks.  Brehni  mentions  flocks  of  about  ten.  They 
choose  mountainous  places  for  their  residence,  where, 
among  rocks  and  ruins  they  love  to  dwell.  In 
winter  thev  mix  with  other  birds,  and  are  seen  about 
the  roads  and  villages,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
thev  visit  farm-vards.  In  autumn  thev  are  found  in 
stubble-fields.  They  appear  to  avoid  level  land.  At 
night  they  eleep  in  holes  of  walls  and  ruins,  always 
choosing  a  hole  with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and 
shew  their    sociable    qu:Jities    by  selecting    places    near 
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wk  otfiw.     IJrelim  records  having  seen  three  of  them 
ni6pr  ihc  same  hole. 

its  habits  are  eatlrely  those  of  the  Spartow,  and 
SDthiim;  can  justify  that  reckless  disregard  of  close 
iSnitifs  by  vhich  it  has  been  separated  fiom  that 
pint.  Though  resembling  most  iu  its  habits  those  of 
our  House  Sparrow,  it  differs  from  it  altogether  i» 
me  tiling, — ^it  is  more  distmstliil  of  mau,  and  is  gcii- 
Hiilf  a  Tcry  shy  bird,  flying  away  upon  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  keeping  a  good  look-out  against  iu 
lo  movements  on  the  ground  are  like  tlioso  of  other 
^wTows,  hut  it  is  more  active  and  brisker.  In  iia 
tfk  it  ii  compared  by  Hrehni  to  the  Crossbill.  They 
m  wry  sociable  amonif  each  other,  with,  the  oKcep- 
Oon  of  certain  quarrels  which  take  pkce  like  those  of 
l^  House  Sparrow,  and  their  tone  of  voice  is  similar, 
Lcislpr  records  having  seen  large  flocks  of  the  Kock 
Spatrow  in  the  Rhinegan,  in  1803,  where  tliey  were 
''  Buling  a  House  Sparrow-like  chattering  among  the 
tt«s.  The  manner  of  the  bird  is  crafty,  and  it  fre- 
qnenilj-  moves  its  wings  with  a  quick  short  movement. 
ITiey  we  very  sensitive  to  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
Euj  are  found  dead  dui'ing  that  season  in  the  holes 
rf  trees. 

The  usual'  note    is    a   homely    croak,  similar    to  tlie 

'•'i  of  the    Mountain    Finch.       Brehra  says  it  may    he 

^iMcnted    by  'qjiwit,'  and    that    it    is  similar  to    that 

of  the  Goldfinch,  and   very  different  irom  that   of  the 

f    linpftB  and  Siskin.     One  note  serves  as  a  warning  cry, 

■wther  invites  to  settle,  and  a  third  is    the   signal   for 

%ht.     A  young  bird   begins   to   pipe   early,   and  has 

■  note  like   that  of   the    Canary  bird,    in    addition   to 

ibt  'qjiwit,'     When  it  fears   danger   or  its   nest  is  ap- 

proBched   it  calls  out  like  the  other  Sparrows.     Brehm 
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compares  the  song  to  tliat  of  the  Reed  Bunting, 
which  is  not  saying  much  for  it,  but  it  is  not  without 
melody. 

In  confinement  the  Rock  Sparrow  is  very  tame  and 
sociable  with  its  kindred.  Brehm  brought  up  a  young 
bird  which  was  very  confiding  in  its  manner  to  him. 
It  would  feed  out  of  his  hand,  and  let  him  know 
by  a  cry  or  a  look  when  it  wanted  food.  It  sung 
before  it  was  full-grown,  and  was  heard  constantly 
in  October,  being  loudest  when  the  other  birds  were 
singing.  I^islor  informs  us  that  he  brought  up  a 
young  bird,  which  was  very  docile  and  an  excellent 
mimic,  ha^dng,  among  other  qualifications  of  this  kind, 
learned  to  imitate,  much  to  his  master's  annoyance,  the 
cry  of  his  Marmot.  This  bird,  however,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  sing  when  people  were  in  the  room, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  very  tame,  comical  in  its  habits, 
and   mischievous. 

The  Rock  Sparrow  feeds  on  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
insects  and  tlieir  larvaj,  especially  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
iuhI  Xaumiinn  adds,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cherries. 
Large  grains  of  sand  arc  oft(M\  found  mixed  with  the 
food  in  the  stomach.  It  frequents  ploughed  fields, 
meadows,  and  roads,  after  corn-seeds,  especially  oats, 
wliicli  it  seems  to  like  best  of  the  cereals.  It  is  also 
a  berry  feeder.  It  lives  in  early  summer  on  insects; 
and  feeds  its  young,  like  the  rest  of  its  family,  upon 
caterpillars  and  other  larvjc,  together  with  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  and  moths,  all  of  which  it  removes  from 
the  cultivated  lands,  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  who  rewards  its  relations  for  the  same  service 
in  this  country  with  a  dose  of  poison.  Xaumann, 
however,  expatiates  upon  the  fondness  of  the  Rock 
Sparrow  for  cherries,   in   search   of  which  it   will    lead 
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yonng  into  orchards,  giving  them  the  fleshy  part, 
tteQ  cracking  the  etotie  for  the  koracl  with  its 
ng  beak.  ^V  hen  it  catches  large  insects  it  bites 
flic  head,  wings,  and  legs,  and  eats  the  body  in 
I&  pieces.  It  differs  from  other  Sparrows  in  prefer- 
'  oily  to    farinaceous    seeds. 

Ihe   Rock    Sparrow   nests    in    the    Rhine   country, 

ihe  neighbourhood  of  Wiesbaden  especially.      They 

Id  in   high    fruit    trees,   or    in  the  holes   of  ruins  of 

castles    and    watch-towers.       They  pick   out    a   nar- 

'  and    deep  fis^iure   in  the    walls,   gcnei-ally    pretty 

i  up;    ihey   never    build    in    woods.      They    will 

n   year    after    year    to   the    same    hole,   and,   like 

6r  Sparrows,  your^  and  old  sleep  in  them  together. 

(  nest    is  like    that    of  the    House    Sparrow;    tliere 

1  great    heap    of   straw    and    stalks    of  grass,    with 

)  rootlets    and  other  fibres   of  plants,  old    rags,    anil 

tad,  and  it    is    lined  with    hair,  worsted,    wool,  and 

there  in  abundance.     It  is    always    placed  so    deeply 

the  hole  that   the  materials  cannot   be  seen  outside. 

Jt  ippesira    bom    the    authority    of  Hrehm    tliat    they 

*lyUy  two  or  three  eggs.     Naumann,  however,  thinka 

"M  is  a  local   peculiarity   and   not  general,     ITie  egga 

•«  Tery  similar    to    those    of  the  House  Sparrow,  but 

*gM,  and   equally  as  various.     The  ground  colour   is 

•  cWdy  white,  with  ash-grey  and  brown  doM  marked 

ont  irith  streaks  and  spots,   through  which  much   of 

"^  ground    colour    appears.      Those    slightly   marked 

OTe  oAen  greater   spotn,   others    mostly  small  streaks 

rmuiing    over    them,  and    the   markings   are  generally 

most  nmnerous  at  the  larger   end.     The  grey  marking 

Tniei    into    brighter     and     darker,     and     the    brown 

dunges  &om    yellowish    to    reddish    grey  brown,   and 

eren  almost  into  blackish  brown   or   slate-colour. 
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They  appear  only  to  breed  once  in  the  year.  The 
old  birds  arc  very  anxious  about  their  young,  and 
are  in  great  distress  when  anyone  approaches  the  nest 
which  contains  them,  and   are  very  careful  watchers. 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  head  light 
brown y  with  two  darker  bands  on  each  side;  all  the 
upper  parts  more  or  less  of  the  same  tint,  marked 
with  longitudinal  patches  of  darker  brown,  the  borders 
of  the  feathers  being  lighter;  rump  and  under  tail 
coverts  light  broi*Ti,  the  feathers  tipped  i^-ith  white; 
throat,  crop,  and  abdomen  tawny  white,  with  grey 
and  brown  spots;  a  yellow  band  separates  the  tliroat 
from  the  crop;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  ash-colour, 
with  a  brown  band  beneath  the  eye,  and  a  white 
broad  line  separating  the  eyebrow  from  a  similar 
band  on  the  head.  Wings  the  same  colour  as  the 
back,  with  the  coverts  tipped  with  russet  grey;  the 
primaries  bro\*Ti,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  middle 
of  each  outer  web,  except  the  first,  and  more  marked 
on  the  second  and  third;  tail  feathers  brown,  and 
terminated,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  iWth  a  round 
white  spot  on  the  inner  web.  Beak  brown  above, 
yellowish  below;   feet  russet;    iris  brown. 

The  male  in  autumn  has  the  general  tints  browner; 
the  black  spots  and  the  whitish  ones  above  larger; 
the  scapularics,  wing  coverts,  and  primaries  tipped 
with  whitish;  the  under  part5  with  the  longitudinal 
brown  spots  larger  and  darker. 

The  female  differs  very  little  from  the  male;  the 
vellow  mark  on  the  neck  is  not  so  distinct,  and  all 
the  other    colours  less  livclv. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  resemble  the  fe- 
male, without  the  yellow  mark  on  the  neck.  Degland 
savs  this  mark  is   lost   in    confinement. 
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My  figure  of  this  bird  is  from  a  sprcimfn  kiDdly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  marked  "Ucthlehcm,  31al. 
March,  1850."     The  egg  is  from  Badoker. 

The  bird  has  also  bfen  figured  by  Buffon,  pi,  cnl. 
325,  under  tho  name  of  Moinrau  de  bois  ou  Souldo; 
Roux,  Ornith.  I'rov.,  p!.  75  and  76,  (male  and  female ;) 
Naumauu,  Vogel  BcuUch,  pi.  116,  (male  and  female;) 
Boutcil,  Omith.  du  Duuph,  pi.  SH,  f.  1,  but  not  a  good 
gore;   Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  186. 
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Famiy  FRINGILLIDJS.     fBmaparteJ 

Genus  Passer.     fBr%88on,J 
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Passer  domesticus  cisalpinus. 


Tauer  domesticus  cisalpinus, 

"  "  var.  JB, 

"       ItaliiB, 

"      Italicus, 
Fringilla  cisalpina, 
JPyrffita  lialuSf 
Maineau  eisalpin, 
Italianueker  Haussperling, 
PoMsera  Seale, 

**        capannaja. 


S0HLBO£L. 

KbTSXBLIHO  BT  BIsASTUS, 

bohafastb. 

Dbolahd. 

Tbmmikok. 

ViBILLOT. 

Of  thb  Fbbkch. 
Of  thb  Gbbmaks. 

Sayi. 
Stob. 


Characters  <(f  Vennation, — ^Back,  light  chesnut  and  black;  top  of 
the  head  and  nape  maroon  or  brown;  flanks  nniooloroni;  the  first 
primary  is  longer  than  the  third,  and  very  nearly  as  long  as  the 
second,  which  is  slightly  the  longest  in  the  wing;  wings  reach 
more  than  half  way  down  the  tail.    Length  about  six  inches. 


It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  fact  that  the  present  is 
only  a  permanent  variety  of  the  Domestic  Sparrow.  I 
have  endeavoured  with  the  greatest  care,  by  a  comparison 
of  specimens,  to  detect  any  real  specific  difference,  but 
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'!■}.<•  Italian  binl  <lif!;T,  (V.)ni  llir  l)u- 
c  Sparrow  in  some  unimportant  yet  permanent 
intioQ,  and  the  winga  extend  further  down  tlie  tail 
I  dosed.  There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the 
id  primary,  which  is  reladrely  to  the  first  and 
id  longer  than  in  the  Domestic  Sparrow.  But  there 
he  same   general  dimensions  precisely;   the  flanks 

abdomen  are  of  the  same  unicolorous  dull  grey; 
black  morkiDgs  on  the  throat  and  crop  are  of  the 
character,  and  defined  by  the  white  of  the 
b  and  side  of  the  neck  with  a  similar  sharp  and 
Act  outline.  The  habits  too  are  precisely  similar, 
it  is  only  as  a  variety  under  the  name  given  it  by 
^d,  that  I  admit  it  into  this  work, 
he  Cisalpine  Sparrow  replaces  the  common  type 
tghout  the  whole  of  Sicily.  It  is  found  during  its 
■tion  in  die  south  of  France,  and  has  been  noticed 
Irickland  as  occurring  at  Smyrna.  Dr.  Leith  Adams 
informs  me  that  it  occurs  in  Malta,  and  that  it  is 

to  breed  with  the  following  species.  Its  habits 
propagation  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
«  Sparrow.  It  buildu  its  nest  in  tlic  same  places, 
af  the  same  form,  and  the  six  eggs  which  it  lays 
iniilar  in  size,  shape,  and  colouration  to  those  of 
veil -known  bird. 

:.  Tristram  remarks,  (Ibis,  vol.  i.,  p.  293,)  "In  its 
s  this  Sparrow  agrees  exactly  with  our  own,  in- 
ing  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  rafters  of  sheds  in 
■rence  to  the  more  distant  groves  and  gardens.  I 
r  found  it  in  great  communities  at  a  distance  from 
lings;   but  wherever  man  dwells  in  the  desert  there 

found  his  constant  companion.  Probably  there  arc 
lent  instances  of  hybrids  in  tlic  gardens  where  both 
es  may  be  found  together." 


[hout  success.     The  Italiun  bird  difriTs  from  ihr  Dii- 

LC    Sparrow    in    boine     iminiporlanl    jft    ppnuanciit 

iTKtion,  and  the  wings  uxtend  furlJipr  down  llic  t«il 

I  closed,     lliere  is    also  a   sliglit  difltTenct;   iu    tlie 

»nd    primary,   which    is    relatively    to   the   first   and 

»nd  longer  than  in  the  Domestic  Sparrow,     But  there 

•  the  same   general    dimensions  precisely;    the    flanks 
imen  are    of  the    same    nnicolorous  dull   grey  J 

•  black  markingM  on   tlie  throat  and  crop  are   of  the 
character,    and    defined    by     the     white     of    the 

seks  and  side  of  the  neck  with  a  similar  sharp  and 
Inct  outline.  The  habits  too  arc  precisely  similar, 
;  ja  only  as  a  variety  under  the  name  given  it  by 
Uegcl,  that  I  admit  it  into  this  work- 
Cisalpine  Sparrow  replaces  the  common  type 
"oughout  the  whole  of  Sicily.  It  is  found  during  ita 
Ration  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has  been  noticed 
f  Strickland  as  occurring  at  Smyrna.  Dr.  Leitli  Adams 
'  ilfto  informs  me  that  it  occurs  in  Malta,  and  that  it  is 
said  to  breed  with  the  following  species.  Its  habits 
and  propagation  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
House  Sparrow.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  same  places, 
and  of  the  same  form,  and  the  six  eggs  which  it  lays 
arc  similar  in  size,  shape,  and  colouration  to  those  of 
our  well-known  bird. 

Mr.  Tristram  remarks,  (Ibis,  vol.  i.,  p.  293,)  "In  its 
habits  this  Sparrow  agrees  exactly  with  our  own,  in- 
Habiling  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  rafters  of  sheds  in 
preference  to  the  more  distant  groves  and  gardens.  I 
never  found  it  in  great  communities  at  a  distance  from 
buildings;  but  wherever  man  dwells  in  the  desert  there 
it  is  found  his  constant  companion.  Probably  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  hybrids  in  the  gardens  where  both 
species  may  be  found  together," 
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The  differences  between  the  two  birds  haTiiig  been 
expressed  in  the  characters  of  variation  at  the  head  of 
this  notice,  a  more  detailed  description  is  unnecessary. 

My  figures  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
sent  nie  by  Mr,  Tristram. 

It  has  been   figured  also  by  Rous    and   Gould. 
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GRANIVOR^. 
zmtZy  FRINQILLIDJE.    (Bonaparte.) 
Genus  Fassbb.    (Briawn.) 


SPANISH    SPARROW. 

Passer  saKcarius. 

0r  iaUcariuif  Yibillot. 

giUa  HUpamolensiSf  Tbxminck. 

iardoa,  Sati. 

'«r  domestieus  ialiearius,  Kbysbsliito  bt  BLisrus. 

neau  h  poitrine  Noir^  Of  thb  Fbbhch. 

^arzhrustiger  Sperling,  Of  the  Gbbhans. 

rera  sarda,  Sati. 


?  Characters, — Top  of  the  head  deep  chesnut  or  maroon; 
ck,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  cream-colour;  flanks 
potted  with  black  on  a  dirty  white  ground.  The  first 
the  longest  in  the  wing,  but  nearly  equalled  by  the 
ind  third,  and  all  of  them  longer  than  the  fourth, 
bout  six  inches;  carpus  to  tip  three  inches;  tarsus  nine 
ddle  toe  and  claw  eleven  lines;  beak  six  lines;  tail  two 
A  a  half. 


Spanish    Sparrow    has    very   strong    structural 

»  with  the  House  Sparrow,  but  its  ornamentation 

3its  are  so  decidedly  different  that  I  think  there 

no  doubt  of  its    specific  distinction.       Professor 
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ItUsiiia  lias,  however,  made  U  a  variety  only  of  the 
Pa  niter  domenlicus. 

The  SpanUh  Sparroir  is,  as  its  name  implies,  on  in- 
habitant of  Spain,  but  it  ia  also  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe  generally,  particularly  in  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  Count  Muhle  aaya  it  is  very  rare  in 
Greece,  but  irben  found  it  is  not  in  company  with 
the  Domestic  Sparrow,  from  which  he  considers  it 
quite  distinct.  Dr.  Leith  Adams  informs  me  tbat  it  is 
the  commonest  bird  in  the  island  of  Malta,  and  breeds 
in  the  walls  of  the  forts  and  houses.  Dr.  Adams  also 
mentions  having  shot  and  seen  it  in  confinement  with 
a  yellowish  black  bill,  and  lighter  tinge  of  plumage, 
but  in  no  way  distinct.  It  is  also  said  in  Malta  to 
breed  with  P.  cisaJpina,  and  that  a  hybrid  is  produced, 
but  Dr.  Adams  has  not  been  able  to  confirm  this 
Htatement.  Dr.  Adams  further  adds,  "I  have  seen. 
specimens  in  collections  made  in  the  Western  or 
Trans-Indus  portion  of  the  Punjaub,  where  it  is  known, 
by  the  name  of  'Cabool  Sparrow.'  I  do  not  think  it 
is  found  further  eastward." 

It  seems  very  common  in  Africa.  Captain  Loche 
met  with  it  in  the  three  provinces  of  Algeria.  Mr. 
Tristram  has  recorded  it  as  abundant  in  Northern,  and 
Mr.  Salvin  in  Eastern  Africa. — ("Ibis,"  vol,  i.)  Mr. 
Tristram  also  includes  it  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of 
Palestine,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  Eays  that  it  is  abun- 
dant in  Egypt,  frequenting  the  open  country  in  large 
flocks,  and  roosting  in  trees. 

I  chall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  Mr.  Tristram's 
and  Mr.  Salvin's  very  interesting  remarks,  from  the 
work  above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Tristram  says,  *'The 
Spanish  Sparrow,  of  which  the  Arab  name  is  Zaouch, 
is  abundant   in  vast  flocks  wherever  there  is  moisture, 
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ar»ti  especially  among  the  reeda  in  the  salt  marshes.     At 

;^''aaregla  and  Tuggmt,  where  the  salt  lakes  are  never  dry, 

^a  noise   of  these   birds   is   perfectly  deafening,  and  a 

lii:»Tidred  may  be,  and    I    am   told   have   been,  brought 

dc»^;*Ti  at  a  shot.     Its  habits  are  certainly  very  different 

from  tbosie    of    its    familiar    congener    here,    though    in 

boldness  and  activity  it  rivals  him,     I  am  not  aetjuainted 

with  this  bird  in   Spain ;   but  in  Africa,   as  a  general 

mie,  it   does   not  affect    the   habitations   of  men,  and 

always    breeds  near  water,   in  rast  colonies   of   many 

thousands."— (Page  «93.) 

Ur.  Salvin  says  in  his  "Five  Months  Bird-nesting  in 
*!»  Eastern  Atlas,  ("Iha,"  vol.  i,  p.  814:)— "The  Span- 
"i  Sparrow  is  found  in  great  numbers  during  the 
breeding  season,  among  the  tamarisk  thickets  on  the 
^oeoiora,  and  in  the  high  sedge  at  Zana.  The  Arabs 
destroy  the  nests,  eggs,  and  young  wherever  they  find 
"Wo,  as  their  great  numbers  do  much  damage  to  the 
'^'^ps  of  com.  The  nests  are  placed  as  thickly  as 
^^y  can  stand,  the  whole  colony,  consisting  of  perhaps 
liimdred   pairs,  occupying   only   five   or   six   trees. 


The 


ind    ceaseless    chattering    proceeding   from 


"^^    of  these    'Sparrow  towns'  can    easily  he    imagined; 

"^*1.    guided    by    the    sound     alone,    one    may   walk    di- 

^^tlj-    to    the    spot    for    a   considerable    distance.       One 

'iriflay    morning    four    Arabs    came     to    our    tents,    and 

^'"^v^ly   sitting   down   in   a   row,  opened   the   hoods   of 

*^ir     burnouses,    and     displayed    eight    h\mdrcd     or    a 

•lovisand    Sparrow    eggs,  which    they    arranged    in    four 

^^ps  before  them,   and    remained    in  their  sitting  pos- 

**^c^,   contemplating  them  with  evident  satisfaction.     We 

^  t-To    rather    takc'n    hy    surprise,    but    selected    the    best 

'^i"     our  collections,  reserving  the   rest    for  omelettes." 

I    have    received    a   male    and   female   of  the    bird 


which  Dr.  Lehh  Adanw  aays  u  very  ctHBmoii  in  Malta, 
and  whidi  he  has  labelled  Patser  taUcariui,  Vieillot. 
Upon  close  ccHnpariaon  I  could  not  discover  any  real 
specific  diSerencea  between  these  skins  and  onr  C<Hn- 
mon  House  Sparrow,  P.  domMiicus.  I  wrote  this  to 
Dr.  L.  Adams,  and  in  reply  that  gentleman  remarks: 
^"In  the  absence  of  specimens  for  comparison,  my 
impressions  have  always  been  that  our  Sparrow  in 
Malta  is  a  true  type,  or  else  a  variety  of  the  Pat$tr 
galicariut  of  Vieillot,  and  Sir  W.  Jardine,  to  whom 
several  type  specimens  were  sent,  says  the  same.  I 
have,  however,  since  you  wrote,  made  a  very  long 
series,  and  sent  it  by  a  friend  to  Mr.  Sclater,  r»- 
questing^  be  wUl  make  particular  enquiry  into  the 
sabject,  and  publish  his  views  in  the  'Ibis.'  It  is 
very  curious  in  such  a  central  place  as  Malta,  where 
so  many  naturalists  have  touched,  that  we  should  be 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  common  Sparrow  of  the  island." 
Brehm,  in  Badekcr's  "European  Eggs,"  says  of  this 
bird: — "It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  House  Sparrow,  bluish 
or  greenish  white,  like  those  of  the  Italian  Sparrow, 
often  very  dark  at  the  thick  end;  generally  oval,  but 
sometimes  much  lengthened." 

The  male  in  spring  plumage  has  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  nape  dark  chesnut  bronni;  back  black, 
streaked  with  cream-colour;  upper  tail  coverts  oliva- 
ceous brown;  cheeks  and  superciliary  ridge  pure  white; 
throat  and  upper  part  of  breast  deep  black,  while  the 
lower  parts  of  the  breast  and  flanks  are  thickly  spotted 
with  large  black  markings  on  a  white  ground;  middle 
of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  dirty  white. 
The  wings  with  a  broad  band  of  white  across  them, 
formed    by   the   tips   of    the    lesser   coverts,   and   there 
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t  s«.  similar  bcuiil  al)ovc  the  carpus,  istrndinp  from  llic 
rlj.«^«-ks;  tlie  lesser  coverts  iiri-  the  same  colour  as  thf 
lop>  of  the  head  and  nape,  the  others  broadly  borderi'd 
witrli  russet.  Tail  olivaceous  brown,  with  the  feathers 
gli^^-lllj-  bordered  with  ash-colour;  beak  black;  feet 
re«i<lish;   iris  brown. 

In  autunrn  the  ma]e  has  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
aiK«3.  crop  bordered  M^ith  ash,  like  the  Doniestit  Spar- 
n>-^*.-,  and  the  white  of  the  cheeks  also  more  ash-eoloured. 
The  female  has  the  bead,  top  of  neck,  and  body 
gr^?'^  brown,  with  the  feathers  of  the  scapularici  and 
tixc;  quills  of  the  wings,  fringed  along  their  borders 
wilJi  yellowish;  below,  the  colour  is  dirty  white,  with 
iaiiit  spots  of  brown  in  front  of  the  ncek  and  crop, 
ua-d  the  flanks  of  a  russet  and  ashy  tint;  beak  brownish 
at>«»ve,  yellowish  below. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  resemble  Ihe 
feaaaale,  only  the  tints  arc  paler,  and  the  commissures  of 
th>.«5  beak  soft  and  yellow. 

My  drawings  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  arc  from 
8E>«3dniens  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  U'ristram.  The  bird 
i*       marked  "Rhodes,  April  19,  1858." 

Xt  Img  also  been  figured  by  Roux,  Ornitb.  Frov.,  pi. 
®^*   (adult  male;)   Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  185. 


Ordeh  v.— ZYCODACITLI. 

Family  PICIDJE.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Pictis.     (Linnams.J 


OenerU  CharaeUn. — Bcitk  strong,  cuneiform,  or  rounded,  aiid 
grooved  above,  about  na  lung  oa  the  head,  etraiglit,  and 
jHiinled;  noetrils  open,  oval,  more  or  leas  hid  by  the  fctaccous 
feathere  which  cover  the  base  of  the  beak.  Tongue  very 
mobile,  capable  of  being  projected  from  the  mouth,  armed 
with  small  sharp  needle-like  processes  bent  baekwards  and 
homy  towards  the  tip.  Feet  robust  and  sliort,  with  three  or 
four  toes;  claws  arched,  compressed,  and  pointed,  formed  for 
climbing.  Wings  elongated,  the  bastard  quill  short,  the  third 
and  fourth  the  longest.  Tail  composed  of  quiUs  having  stitf 
and  elastic  shafts,  tea  or  twelve  in  number,  and  serving  as 
a  prop  in  climbing. 
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"     viridi*  Norvegiai*, 
"      Norvegieiu, 

Oeeinut  eanut. 
Pic  vert  Cendri, 
Orauer  Gruntpeeht, 
Picchio  verde  di  Iforveifia, 


G-UKLiM,  1788. 
Bbibboh,  1700. 
LiTHAU,  1790. 
Meibb. 

BoiB.      BOHAPABTK. 

Or  THX  Fbkhch, 
Of  thr  Qbbmanh. 

Stor. 


fyeeific  Ciaracltri. — Plumage  green,  with  ihe  top  of  the  Lp«J 
^  and  tlie  forehead  crimaou;  ouiy  the  middle  fenthers  of  tlie 
bI  luring  tratUTcrse  bands  acroBa  Ihem.  Length  from  tip  of  beak 
»  «ul  of  tail  eleven  inches:  from  earpal  joint  to  tip  of  wing  Rve 
icbes  snJ  s  half;  tarsus  one  inch;  middle  too  and  cliiw  one 
•di  ind  a  quarter;  tail  four  inches;  beak  one  inch  and  a  half. 

This  bird,  with  wliich  I  commence  the  interesting 
IniiilT  of  Woodpeckers,  is  essentially  an  inhabitant 
rftLc  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  occurs  in  Nor- 
«j  and  the  north  of  Sweden,  being  only  found  in 
flic  southern  parts  of  this  country  accidentally.  It  also 
wm»  in  Russia  and  Finland,  but  Mr.  Wheelwright 
aiims  me  that  it  lias  not  been  observed  by  the 
S»cili>h  naturalists  in  Lapland.  It  is  Bometimes  found 
■  Switzerland,  near  Zurich,  and  occasionally  in  France, 
«t  never,  according  to  Temniinck,  in  Holland.  It  is 
feand  accidentally  in  Denmark.  It  is  rare  in  the  south 
'f  Germany,  but  in  the  north  is  more  plentiful  than 
.  riridis.  It  is  in  this  country  (GerraanyJ  a  bird  of 
5ssage,  leaving  in  October,  and  returning  to  breed 
'  March.  It  is  mentioned  by  Count  Miihle  and  Dr. 
■indermaver  among  the  rarer  birds  of  Greece.  Ac- 
arding  to  Temminck  it  is  also  found  in  America  and 
le  north  of  Aiia,  but  it  is  not  included  in  Bonaparte's 
.si  of  the  birds  of  the  former;  nor  is  the  latter  given 
s  a  locality  by  the  same  or  other  modern  authorities. 
1  am  indebted  to  Nainnann's  "Naturgesehichte  der 
^  ogcl  Deutschlands"  for  most  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  notices  of  this  and  the  following  species 
of  \l"oodpccker. 

In  winter  the  Grcv  Woodpecker  chooses  a  locality 
'"'  its  residence  which  is  solitary,  and  as  much  as 
l'*'"iUe  luiobtruded  upon  by  man.  Each  bird  seems 
'"  have    its   own  hunting-ground,  over    which    it    roams 
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regularly  day  by  day.  It  is  generally  to  be  found 
on  the  same  trees,  and  if  it  meets  in  its  territory  widi 
the  Green  Woodpecker,  a  battle  royal  is  sure  to  ensue, 
in  which  the  former,  being  the  weakest,  always  gets 
the  worst.  We  may  therefore  fairly  assume,  according 
to  the  Darwinian  code,  that  it  is  gradually  becoming 
exterminated.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of  this,  nor 
any  marks  of  a  happily  directed  divergence  of  form  in 
the  Green  Woodpecker  to  give  plausibility  to  such  a 
supposition. 

"The  trees  and  bushes,"  says  Naumann,  "about  my 
residence  are  always  hunted  over  by  a  Green  Wood- 
pecker, which,  when  driven  away  by  a  shot  in  autumn, 
is  replaced  by  another  later.  Once  a  female  Grrey 
Woodpecker  came  within  the  above  hunting-ground  in 
March;  but  it  became  restless,  did  not  consort  with 
the  Green  Woodpecker,  and  called  unto  itself  a  mate. 
Another  time  a  male  Grey-head  came  and  disputed 
the  rights  of  territorial  ownership  with  the  Green.  A 
terrible  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
the   intruder." 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  have  known  a  pair  of 
Grey  Woodpeckers  inhabit  a  large  wood  about  two 
miles  from  my  residence.  They  prefer  leafy  trees  to 
pines,  and  woods  in  grassy  mountains  well  watered  by 
rivers  have  more  charms  for  them  than  the  hill-side 
or  the  mountain  forest." 

The  Grey  Woodpecker,  like  our  own,  loves  to  dwell 
where  there  are  plenty  of  old  oaks,  beeches,  aspens, 
or  elms  standing  out  in  their  own  solitary  and  pic- 
turesque beauty.  It  will  remain  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood so  long  as  it  can  obtain  its  favourite  food — 
ants.  WTien  they  fail  it  takes  its  departure,  and  does 
not  return.      It  is   often  seen   on  or  about  old  willow 
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*A.uinp8  near  woods.  It  also  comes  into  tli«  gaideiu  of 
^lUagCB  or  towns  in  winter,  but  does  not  cling  to 
'^^gs.  It  reraains,  Nanmann  tells  us,  much  longer, 
'I'i  is  seen  more  frequently  on  tlie  ground  than  the 
^Mn  Woodpecker,  and  when  frightened  from  thence, 
>t  viU  fly  away  and  suspend  itself  from  a  high  tree, 
^  take  up  its  position  on  the  top  of  the  same,  in 
*'iicli  it  dtflfers  considerably  from  the  Green.  At 
"V^  it  takes  refuge  in  the  holes  of  trees,  to  which 
'^  Ktires,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  with  great  caution 
in  the    late  twilight. 

Kiiuiiann  tells  us  that  the  Grey  Woodpecker  is  a 
nwiy,  cheerful,  and  impudent  fellow ;  cautious  and 
•""y  'vrithal,  but  not  so  shy  as  P.  mridia.  It  is  very 
rodeas,  and  always  either  seeking  its  food,  or  flying 
Toy  a^oitly  among  the  trees.  It  rarely,  however,  taps 
ipoa  ttiem  like  the  "Woodpecker  tapping"  of  our  own 
Goontry,  but  it  has  equal  skill  in  chiseling  out  holes 
for  it%  negt  or  nightly  habitation.  It  is  very  quarrel- 
"""c  9.nd  jealous  about  its  food,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
to  oe  allured  from  this  by  any  artificial  knocking  or 
''■^e  tapping."  It  is  less  shy  in  the  breeding  season, 
*"*^  »»aore  frequently  seen  on  the  tops  of  high  trees 
tban  ^jjg  other  Woodpeckers,  where  it  sita  crosswise, 
suunijjg  ^jjjj  pluming  itself,  and  making  ita  whereabouts 
**^'1>'    discovered  by  its  call. 

'  flies  like  the  Green  species,  and  its  voice  is  very 
"lucj^  jjjp  same,  but  rings  in  the  ear  more  agreeably, 
^aile  the  tone  is  less  shrill  and  sharp.  It  is  heard 
fotn  3£arch  to  June,  especially  in  the  pairing  season, 
'^  in  the  beautiful  mornings  of  the  bright  sunny 
Pfi\\^       The    note    consists    of    a   full-tontd   syllable. 


'Uii 


klih,  klih,  klyh,  klyh,  kliik,  kliik,  kliik,  kiiik,' 


^irifT   deeper   each   time,    so    that   tlic    end    i> 
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fuller  than  the  beginning  thereof.  The  time  is  slower 
than  that  of  the  Green  Woodpecker,  and  the  tone 
fuller  and  less  sharp,  and  an  observant  ear  can  easilj 
diatinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  male  sometinies 
also  makes  a  whizzing  noise  as  it  sits  on  a  hard 
branch  on  the  summit  of  a  tree,  violently  hammering 
the  same,  so  that  the  tone  is  brought  out  as  'drrrr,' 
but  shorter  than  the  other  allied  species.  This  noise 
is  only  heard  in  the  bird  under  consideration  during 
the  pairing  season,   or  when  the  female  is  sitting. 

The  Grey  Woodpecker  lives  principally  apon  anta, 
when  it  can  get  them.  When  they  iail  it  eata  bark 
beetles,  various  larvie,  and,  rarely,  elderberries.  Among 
anta,  Formica  rubra  and  fu»ca  are  its  iavourites,  and 
the  abundance  of  these  insects  generally  determines 
the  choice  of  a  summer  residence.  The  young  are 
fed  with  the  eggs  or  pupce.  In  summer  it  lives  on 
no  other  food,  and  in  winter  it  knows  where  to  lo<A 
for  them. 

The    nest  is   formed  about  the  beginning    of  May, 
in   the   holes   of  trees,   especially   oak.      They  are    not 
so    careful    in  the    choice    of    a    sitnation    as    the    JBlack. 
or  Green  AVoocIpccker.     It  is  generally  in  a  tree  eas^ 
to  climb,  and  not  very  high  up.     The  eggs  are    six  ii^H 
number,  and  very  like  those  of  the  Green  Woodpecker— 
They  are,  liowevcr  considerably  smaller,  and  more  pear — 
shaped   in  form.     The   egg  shell   is  of  the  finest  graii:=^ 
— tender  and  thin,  so  that  when  fresh,  the  yolks  shin^v 
through  the  peculiarly  clear  and  enamel -polished  whiter 
This  effect  is  destroyed  by  incubation.     The  male  an<=» 
female    sit   by  turns,  and  are  so  fearless  that    they  wil^ 
almost    permit     themselves    to    be    caught    at    this    time^ 
The    young    remain    a  long    time  in   the    nest,    and    ar»^ 
fed    by   the    old   ones   some    time    after    they   leave   it*" 
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The  whole  family  may  bo  seen  flviiig  about  the  forest 
together. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  describes  u  freshly -killed  male  as 
follows; — Forehead  carmine  red;  a  black  streak  from 
the  nostrils  to  the  eye,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  side 
of  the  throat  from  the  under  mandible.  Head  and 
neck  aah  grey,  with  small  longitudinal  blackish  streaks 
or  spots  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Back  and  wing 
corcrts  green;  rmiip  sliining  greenish  yellow;  all  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  pale  ash  grey,  with  a  faint 
green  tinge.  Wing  feather*  dark  hroim,  with  transverse 
white  spots  on  the  inner  web,  and  similar,  hut  smaller 
ooea  on.  the  outer  web.  Tail  feathers  blackinh  grpcn 
of  one  colour,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  two  middle 
ones,  which  are  marked  with  indistinct  transverse  bars. 
Rcak  thinner  than  that  of  P.  tiridia,  bluish  hrowTi, 
having  the  root  of  the  under  mandible  gicenish  yellow. 
Iris  red;  legs  grey  green.  Length  twelve  inches;  car- 
pus to  tip  six  inches  and  one  eighth;  tail  five  inches. 

The  female  has  no  red  on  the  forehead,  which  is 
replaced  by  small  brown  spots;  the  green  on  the  back 
has  an  ashy  grey  tinge. 

The  bird  which  I  have  figured  is  a  yoimg  one  of 
the  year,  sent  me  with  the  egg  by  Mr.  \\' he clw right, 
of  Gardsjo,  Sweden.  The  difference  in  dimensions  are 
those  between  fresh  and  dry  skins. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Edwards,  pi.  65, 
Tyoung  male;)  Naumann,  Vogcl  Dcutseh.,  pi,  1.3^, 
(male  and  female;)  Sepp.  Ncderl.  Vogcl,  page  389, 
ffemale;)  Stor,  Degl.  Ucc.,  vol.  ii,  pi.  177,  (female;) 
Clever,  Vogel  Deutsch.,  pi.  22,  (male  and  female;) 
Jlovix,  Ornith.  Prov.,  pi.  59,  (male  and  female;)  Bouteil, 
Oiii.  (hi  Paupli,  supplemeut,  fig.  4;  Gould,  H,  of  E., 
J.l.  ST. 


ZTQODACTYLI. 

Fantil)  PIOtDJB.    (BmaparU.) 

Genus  FicUB.     (Linfuttu.) 


WHITE-KUMPED    WOODrECKER. 

Piius  h-iicoiiutm. 


Piem  ItiuoHotiu, 


Pie  varid  ii  dai  blanc, 
Weiiiruekijer  Bunlapreel 
Pitckio  vario  Matiimo, 


Mbvbb  itip  WotFF,  1810. 
TEMinHCK,  1820. 
Beobbtbih. 

Of  t&b  FsBNca. 


Specific  Characlers. — Plumage  varlod;  the  rump  vihile,  and  the 
upper  tail  corerts  crimson  and  wLite.  Length  ten  inches  and 
three  quarters;  from  carpal  joint  to  tip  of  wing  fire  incbcB  and  a 
half;  tarsue  one  inch;  beak  (upper  maodihle)  one  inoh  ood  two 
fifths;  tail  thrc^  inches  and  a  half. 


The  Wliite-rumped  Woodpecker  is  an  inliabitant  of 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is 
not  rare  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  extending 
through  Esthonia,  Courland,  and  Fioland.  It  is  some- 
times found  in  Silesia,  and  occasionally  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  Germany.  One  individual  is 
recorded  as  having  been  shot   in   the   Pyrenees,  by  M. 


"They  do  not,  however,  breed  with  ub,  but 
lick  fir  forests  of  North  Wermerland.  It  breeds 
Gothland,  but  is  a  rare  winter  migrant  to  Scania. 
9  to  prefer  level  tracts  to  stony  rises.  It  i«  by 
IS  shy,  and  often  comes  in  winter  about  the  wood 
Qund  the  booses;  but  in  the  forest  it  is  generally 
gb  up  on  the  top  of  dead  trees.  In  manners 
its  it  resembles  the  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker, 
cry  is  much  the  same.  Nilsson  says  that  they 
1  generally  in  families  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
cannot  corroborate.  I  never  met,  in  our  forest, 
«r,  more  than  two  together,  but  if  you  shot 
partner  was  never  for  off.  They  breed  very 
ily  in  Smaland.  It  has  not  been  identified  in 
:k.» 

ermany  the  Wbite-rumped  Woodpecker  is  both 
ry  and  stationary.  In  the  late  autumn  or 
it  is  found  in  the  great  forests,  and  comes 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  fruit  gar- 
dllages,   or    even   towns,   where   it   dwells   very 

«iy- 

be   wing    it  is   very  like   our   Glreater    Spotted 

ecker,   and   its   voice   differs  but  little  from  that 

of  its   allied    species.     It  feeds    upon    insects 
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fairly  enter  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  on  this  count. 

The  Whitp-rumpt'tl  Woodjwckcr  builds,  like  its  con- 
geners, in  the  holes  of  trees,  particularly  oaks.  It 
lays   four    or   five    clear   white  shining  eggs. 

Although  I  have  specimens  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  I  will  let  that  gentleman  speak  for 
himself,  as  his  description  is  drawn  up  from  birds 
recently  killed.  Male;  length  ten  inches  and  three 
quarters;  expanse  of  wing  seventeen  inches;  tail  be- 
yond the  wings.  Head  above,  carmine  red;  forehead 
white,  with  a  brown  tinge.  Around,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  eyes,  a  large  white  spot,  and  another  below 
ou  the  sides  of  the  neck;  throat  white.  From  the 
under  mandible  a  black  streak  extends  backwards 
under  the  eyes,  and  becoming  broader  at  the  back  of 
the  ears,  passes  down  the  sides  of  the  throat  to  the 
breast.  Breast  white,  with  a  greenish  yellow  tifi^e, 
and  ha^'iiig,  as  well  as  the  flanks,  longitudinal  streaks 
of  black;  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  red.  Neck 
above,  top  of  back,  and  lesser  wing  coverts  glossy 
black;  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  back  white; 
outer  half  of  greater  wing  coverts  *hitc;  the  secon- 
daries transversely  barred  with  black  and  white, 
which  arises  from  a  series  of  white  ronnd  spots,  placed 
on  the  edges  of  each  web  at  regular  intervals,  a  sim- 
ilar efiect  being  produced  by  the  same  means  on  the 
primaries,  giving  a  barred  appearance  to  the  whole 
wing  when  closed.  The  first  primary  is  about  the 
same  length  as  the  sixth,  and  both  are  much  shorter 
than  the  intervening  four.  Upper  tail  feathers  and 
coverts  coal  black;  the  under  ones  cream-colour,  bar- 
red with  black,  and  becoming  rufous  at  the  tip.  Iris 
nut  brown;  beak  horn  blue;   legs  lead  grey. 

The  female  has  the  head   glossy  black   above;   fore- 
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1    white,  tinged  with    rusty  brown.       The    ri'st    like 
male,     but     more     dull.       The     colours     of     both, 
«:ially  the  male,  brighter  with  age. 
'^KHy    figures  of  this  bird  and    its  egg  arc    from  speci- 
[ii^»^s    sent  me    by    Mr.  AVhtelwright,  from   Sweden. 

iriie  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Bechatein,  Naturg. 
I><mtsch.,  vol.  ii,  pi.  2a,  figs,  1  and  2,  (male  and  female;) 
S«;«=»r,  Degli.  Ucc,  vol.  ii,  pi.  16<),  (old  male;)  Meyer, 
'V<:»^cii  Dcut.,  vol.  i,  pi.  11,  (male  and  female;)  Nau' 
m-ss-nn,  Vog.  Deutsch.,  pi,  135,  (male  and  female;)  Gould, 
B_    of  E.,  pi.  228. 


ua 


ZYGODACTYLI. 

Famili/  PICID^.     (Brisson.J 

Genus  Pu^us.     (LinntBus.J 
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Ptcus  medius. 

Picus  medius,  TilvVMUB, 

van'us,  Bri880N. 

(ynadtts,  Pallas. 

Pic  variS  a  iite  rouge.  Of  THB  Fbbhch. 

Mitilerer  Buntspecht,  Of  thb  Gbbxavs. 

Picchio  rosso  mezzano,  Sayi. 

Specific  Characters. — Plumage  varied;  rump  black;  under  tail 
coverts  red;  flanks  rose-colour,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  black 
Head  carmine  red  in  both  sexes.  Length  eight  inches  and  a  half 
expanse  of  wing  fifteen  inches.     Tail  three  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  found  generally 
in  those  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  Great  Britain,  which  are  inhabited,  by  the  Create 
Spotted.  In  Sweden  it  is  found  in  the  south,  and  i 
even  more  common  in  Skania  than  its  congeners  Majo 
and  Minor.  It  is  not  found  in  Finland  or  Esthonir 
but  in  Prussia  Proper  occasional  specimens  have  bee: 
captured.     It  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
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nleTsbly  plcntifu!  in  SwititrlaiKl,  Italy,  and  Fraiiw. 

plentiful  in  some  ports  of  Siberia,  and  is  mot  with 
le  j-par  round   in  Dcnuiarlc.     It  occurs  only  aeci- 
Uy  in  Holland. 
UB  species  has  been  thought  by  sonic  Dmiihologints 

the  young  or  only  a  variety  of  Picm  major.  But 
xie  very  distinct  both  in  ornamentation  and  habits, 
s  female  has  the  occiput  and  vertex  red,  m  well 
s  male,  which  is  not  the  case  with  P.  mi\jar.  P. 
^  never  remains  long  in  pine  woods,  where  P. 
loves  to  dwell.  It  is  a  mnre  active  bird,  and 
L^oitly  avoid  any  dispute  It-atling  to  u  fight  with 
bird;  but  it  will  give  battle  to  one  of  its  own 
•■a.  Its  voice  is  similar,  but  its  cidl-notc  wcEikcr, 
a  Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  dwells  among  the 
Sal  foliage  of  the  highest  trees,  particularly  oaks, 
and  aspens.  It  ts  not  ufU'u  found  on  the  ground, 
ike  its  congeners  is  generally  seen  scaling  trees, 
t  it  will  ascend  even  to  the  top  bough  and  perch 
.  Its  habitation  is  in  the  hightst  hulc  it  ran  find, 
t  will  continue  to  use  the  same  tree  for  years  if 
.riven  away.     It  is  a  most  assiduous  "tapper,"  and 

often  be  seen  on  the  under  side  of  a  decayed 
h  working  away;  the  entrance  hole  turned  towards 
.•round. 

is  a  very  handsome  bird,  perhaps  the  most  so  of 
le  European  Woodpeckers.  It  is  restless  but  not 
and  in  pairing  and  breeding  seasons  very  incautious. 
in  make  good  use  of  its  legs  in  hopping  on  the 
nd,  or  from  branch  to  branch.     It  has  a  whirring 

flight,  and  appears  on  the  wing  a  slenderer  bird 
Its  ally  the  Greater  Spotted. 

Umann  says  that  this  biid  will  feed  not  only  on 
s    but  also  upon  many  tiee-seeds,  and  to  assist  in 
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digesting  them  it  may  be  seen  ])ickiiig  up  particles  oi 
gravel  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  content  witl 
the  insects  it  finds  under  the  bark^  but  will  split  of 
entire  pieces,  and  crush  the  rotten  wood  beneath  intc 
holcs^  in  its  search  for  wood-feeding  larva;,  such  ai 
SHrex,  Ceramhyxy  Bostrichus^  Forficvlay  etc.  It  nevei 
seems  to  suffer  for  want  of  food  during  the  winter;  il 
is  generally  in  good  condition,  but  never  fat.  It  ii 
very  fond  of  nuts,  and  ^411  carry  them  like  a  Tomti' 
into  the  fork  of  some  near  tree,  and  crack  them:  il 
generally  swallows  the  kernels  whole,  and  will  eat  acomi 
and  beech   nuts   in   the   same  way.      Naumann   fiirthci 

m 

tells  us  that  it  is  a  fruit-stealer,  and  will  rob  cherry  trees 
not  so  much  however  for  the  fruit  pulp  as  the  kenteli 
of  the  stones,  and  that  it  will  also  split  open  fir-cones 
and  feed  on  the  seeds  when  it  cannot  get  better  food 
It  does  not  affect  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  is  nc 
often  seen  to  drink,  and  still  more  rarely  to  bathe.  It 
stomach  is  larger  than  that  of  the  other  Woodpeckers 
It  nests  in  woods  and  sometimes  in  fruit  gardens 
which  are  overhung  by  woods  of  thick  foliage.  In  th< 
end  of  March  or  April  they  repair  to  their  breeding 
places,  whicli  arc  easily  betrayed  by  their  restless  habiti 
and  cries.  Very  soon  (I  am  quoting  Xaumann)  th< 
male  is  seen  chasing  \x\^  mate  from  tree  to  tree,  anc 
among  the  boughs — or  two  males  are  observed  having 
a  battle  royal — from  which  they  frequently  fly  to  swing 
from  the  highest  summit  of  the  trees.  They  now  eithei 
call  to  their  mates  with  a  clear  bright  voice,  or  whin 
against  their  rival.  Their  nesting  place  is  thus  easy  tc 
discover,  as  also  the  tree  by  the  debris  at  the  bottom. 
but  the  hole  is  generally  hid  from  view,  and  not  sc 
easily  found.  Tt  is  not  often  less  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  very  often  as  high  as  sixty  feet.     The 
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eCkta"^^*^'*  liole  w  quite  round,  not  larger  than  iti  :ictiiuUy 

xiect?*®*''?'   and   appears  from   below  ho   Kiiiall   that   few 

r|Coplc  would   believe  it   belonged   to  this   bird.     It   is 

videncd    inside    in   the    form    of  a   ball,    and    extends 

4owu wards    from    the    entrance    seven    to    ten    inches — 

wldoK  more, 

The  pggs  are  laid  on  fine  wood  shavings  under  the 
Willis  of  the  verj'  prettily- worked  entrance  hole.  They 
'  peneraily  five  or  six  in  number,  sometimes  seven. 
y  resemble  those  of  the  Greater  Spotted,  but  arc 
li  smaller,  oval  in  shape,  tender  shelled,  and  of 
implied  whiteness.  Thry  are  hatched  in  fifteen  days, 
*  and  female  sitting  alternately,  and  the  young,  in 
MMmann'a  own  words,  ai-e  "blind,  iigly,  helpless,  thick- 
'■^'■d,"  having,  like  other  young  Woodpeckers,  a  car- 
•""Pnotis  knob  upon  the  corner  of  the  beak.  When 
'"il  fli<dged  they  fly  round  the  tree  in  circles  until 
"T  KTailtially  separate  into  twos  and  threes.  The  old 
wrJa  diiplay  great  aifcction  for  their  young, 

^'-  ^VTieelwright  describes  the  old  male  from  freshly 

^^^      specimens    as    follows: — Forehead    grey;    vertex 

*"d  Occiput    carmine    red.      Throat,  sides    oi'  the    head, 

"  Heck,  white,  with  a  black    band  which  commences 

gape,  and  gradually  broadening,  forms  a  triangular 

*•""  oq  the  side  of  the  neck.     Back  of  ihe  neck,  back, 

rump    black;   shoulders   white;   wings   black,   wiih 

"*^    spots  in  pairs  on    both  webs  of  the  i)rimaries  and 

^^*l4aries;  breast  white,  with  a  yellowish,  and  the  belly 

^*«,   with   a   reddish    tinge,  with    longitudinal   black 

.    *ks  along  the  sides  of  both;  under  tail  coverts  car- 

7^*     red.      The   side   tail   feathers   at    the   end   white, 

__**    black   transverse  bands;   the  four  middle  feathers 

1^  ^e   black;  iris  brown,  encircled  with  a  whitish  ring; 

^^    shorter,  more  compressed  and  weaker  than  in  P. 
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major;   lead-coloured  at  the   root,   bluish  black  at  the 
tip. 

ITic  female  differs  from  the  male  only  in  having  the 
colours  of  the  head  less  bright,  and  the  streak  from  the 
gape  grejdsh  and  more  indistinct. 

The  young  male  much  resembles  the  female. 

I^Iy  figure  of  this  bird  is  from  Gould's  ''Birds  of 
Europe,"  pi.  230;  that  of  the  egg  is  from  Skania^ 
Sweden,  sent  me  by  Mr.  WTieelwright. 

This  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl. 
611;  Vieillot,  Diet.,  pi.  26;  Roux,  Omith.  Prov.,  pi.  61; 
(adult  male;)  Xaumann,  Vogel  Deutsch,  pi.  136,  (male 
and  female;)  Sepp,  Nederl.  Vog.,  vol.  4,  pi.  637,  (male;) 
Storr,  deg.  ucc,  pi.  166,  (male,)  as  Picchio  vario  sarlo. 


Picas  tridartj/luSy  Linnaeus,  Apterrus  tridactylus, 
Swainson,  Picoides  Europceus,  Lesson,  Picoides  tridac- 
tylus,  Gray. — This  bird  has  been  described  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  "History  of  British  Birds.**  I 
think  its  claims  to  be  considered  British  verv  doubtful, 
but  hiiviiig  appeared  in  tlie  above  work,  it  will  not 
fall   ^vitliiii  the   scope   of  mine. 

Mr.  Wheclwriglit  says  of  this  bird,  in  a  private  letter, 
"It  is  scarcely  so  common  anywhere  in  Sweden  as  any 
of  the  others;  but  in  Lapland  it  is  the  commonest  of 
all  the  s})ecies.  It  comes  into  AW^rmcrland  in  the 
winter,  but  docs  not  I  think  breed  with  us.  It  h»is 
never  been  seen  in  Skaiiia,  altliou»jfh  it  has  once  been 
shot  in  Denmark.  It  is  not  shy,  and  prefers  level  to 
rocky  woods." 

"In  the  winter  all  tlie  Woodpeckers  in  our  forests 
secrete  themselves   by   day  in  holes  of  trees." 

"In  all  tlie  Woodpeckers  the  colours- appear  to  grow 
more   (listinct   with   aiif." 


Qairw  Ckaraetfrt. — Beat  atraiglit,  medium  sizo,  eyUndrical, 
mic,  double  edged  at  tbe  point.  Nostrils  bcisul,  rounded,  and 
?>%  hidden  by  hair  and  rfitirt  fcatliers.  Tongui-  short, 
F<i'I»J,  and  homy.  Foet  with  thrue  toca  in  front  and  one 
kW,  tho  outer  being  joined  at  it«  bii{io  to  the  middlu 
w;  the  hind  too  rtry  long,  ond  ormod  with  a  long  curvt-d 
taw,  Wings  medium  size;  tho  first  quill  vury  short,  the 
"wni  iWter  than  tho  third  or  fourth.  wlii;;U  are  the  longest 
"  ll»  King.  Tail  composed  of  twelve  quilis,  abort,  flexible, 
oJ  njMio  at  tho  end. 
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Sitta  Syriaea. 


Silla  Syriaea, 
Siltlfe  df  Syi-U, 


EaBBNBBBa. 

MicniBLLBs. 


Teuuikck;  Man.  3,  p.  287. 
Of  tbb  Fbehch. 


fifmcie  Sperktmeue,  Op  THK  Gbbuanb. 


— FInnVs  and  under  tail  coverts  russet,  the 
-' dot  spotted  with  whit«;  toil  unicolorous  slaty  blue,  the  most 
*Md  Teathen  slightly  tipped  with  pale  russet.  Length  aii 
'^  Md  two  fidbs;  corpus  to  tip  three  inchca;  tarsus  one  inch; 
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Tub    Dalmatian  Nuthatch    is    an  inhabitant 
country  from  which  its  English  name  is  derived, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  we  find  it  in  the 
Islands  and  Greece  commonly.     Thence  we  tnu 
Smyrna,   and  along    the  shores   of  Asiatic  Tui 
Syria,  where  it  is  very  common,  that  country  else 
its  specific  and  French  name.     Dr.  Leith  Adams 
me  that  it  is  pretty  common  in  Afi^hanistan. 

The  three  European  Nuthatches  form  an  int 
illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  di 
nearly  allied  species.  The  present  bird  is  rer 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  European  form.  . 
be  observed  farther  on,  its  habits  differ,  inasmnc 
does  not  frequent  trees,  but  rocks  and  ruins, 
northern  form  and  that  which  inhabits  Britain 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  that  the  best  omitfa 
have  denied,  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  their 
distinction.  But  the  three  birds  have  all  a  si 
marked  character  in  common.  The  coloration 
but  it  is  disposed  after  the  same  plan,  the  bli 
back,  and  the  dirty  white  or  russet  abdomen,  s 
characteristic  black  mark  on  the  side  of  the  1 
each.  These  are  instances  in  which  there  can 
objection  urged  as  to  the  possibility,  or  rather  the 
probability,  of  a  common  origin.  But  then  we  1 
evidence  of  the  stronger  bird  in  the  south,  or  the 
one  in  the  north,  diverging  into  any  different 
The  variation  is  adaptive  and  final,  and  the  spe 
varieties  are  constant. 

"Few  birds,"   says   the   Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram, 
account  of  the  Birds  of  Southern   Palestine,  (lb 
i.,  p.  27,)  *'have  interested  me  more  than  the  Da 
Nuthatch.     I   had   good  opportunities   of  observ 
habits    in   the   south   of   the   Morca   in  winter. 


D\LM\TI\X    SITIHTCII.  l-VJ 

I  nvnuntpred     it    agaia    in    the    liill    country    of    Jii(lir.a. 

I  roEike  uiir   species    it    is    confined    to  the  most    bnrrca 

Oil  roclcy  re^ons,  and    runs  up    and    (?awn  the   ^nc* 

■nil  wondrous  ugility,  descending  head  downwnrdn,  and 

lien  by  a  sudden  bouad  flying  lo  the  foot  of  the  next 

nek,  which    it    climbs    and    runs    down    after    the    tiinic 

ftiliion,   searching    the    crevices    as    it     goes     for     stnuU 

Wtlc*,  with  which  the   stomach   of  those   I   exainiacit 

»ere  filled.     In   summer    iind  winter    alike   they  were 

•/ways  in    pairs,    never    (aa    Sitla    Europma)    in    small 

Bock*.     Tlie  nr>te   is  louder   than  that  of  our  species, 

■ad  much  resembles  the  ciill  of  tlw!  Spotted  Woodpecker." 

The  followiug  account  given  by  Lord  Lillbrd,  in  his 

ile^riptioas  of  the  bird*  observed  by  him  in  the  Ionian 

Xjfclinils,  (Ibis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233,)  is  somewhat  different: — 

"Sitiit  St/riaca  is  common  in  certain  localities  in  Epinii), 

Particularly   amongst    the    stony    and    precipitous    liilk 

■»«^M  Saata  Oiiaranta,  where  I  have  fioi^nently  observed 

*t    in  small  parties  of  five  or  hlx,  flittin;^'  abiml  and  busily 

^^■^•uuniog  the  holes  and  crevices   of  the   rocks.     It  is 

^    lifely  and  restless  bird,  and  has  a  note  entirely  dif- 

**^roit  from   that   of  the  Common   Nuthatch.     I   never 

'^fcscrvcd   this  bird   to   perch   on  a   tree    or   shrub,  but 

^^Host  invariably  found  them  on  the  most  exposed  and 

^'^^en  hill  sides," 

^Ir.  W.  H.  Simpson  has  also  some  interesting  remarks 
"Out  this  bird  in  his  "Ornithological  Notes  from  Mis- 
*«longhi  and  Southern  ^tolia,"  (Ibis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289.)— 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  stone  was  a  nest  of 
**iat  most  eccentric  bird,  Silta  Syriaca;  it  had  been 
•"^paired  once  or  twice,  but  at  that  period  waa  not 
inhabited.  The  nest  was  plastered  over  the  mouth  of 
*  small  cavity,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  little  round 
*^Jitrancc   hole,   would    be   very    diflGcult    to   distinguish 
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from  the  numerous  structures  of  a  species  of  ant  which 
are  thicklv  stuck  ovct  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  at  a 
di^itancp  re<ciiiblc  in  size  and  appearance  the  nest  of 
Sitta  Sijriaca  itself.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all 
was  to  be  seen  under  a  large  flat  slab,  which  projected 
enough  to  afford  convenient  shelter  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  This  was  a  nest  of  Hirundo  rufula,  which  had 
been  broken  at  one  end,  and  consequently  abandoned 
by  the  bird.  Meanwhile  a  Nuthatch  had  come  and 
repaired  the  damage,  possibly  with  the  intention  ol 
appropriating  the  nest.  The  difference  in  the  work- 
manship, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  material,  was 
very  apparent  when  taken  in  juxtaposition.  In  shape 
the  nest  of  Hirundo  rufula  is  so  different  from  that  oJ 
any  other  European  bird,  that  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Nuthatch  was  still  more  extraordinary." 

I  copy  the  following  from  Count  Miihle's  "Beitraege 
Zur  Ornithologic  Griechenlands,"  p.  50: — ^^*This  is  a 
bird  which  by  many  of  our  naturalists  is  only  considered 
to  be  an  acclimatized  variety  of  the  common  S.  Europ€ea; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  distinct  species.  It  lives  onlv  on 
the  rocks,  never  in  woods,  and  remains  willingly  about 
old  Venetian  fortresses,  where  it  constantly  glides  in 
and  out  of  the  shot-liolos.  A\Tien  it  settles  upon  a  rock. 
it  likes  to  suspend  itself  with  its  head  downwards,  and 
hops  off  by  fits  and  starts.  It  seeks  its  food  on  trees 
that  are  frequented  by  Coleoptera,  such  as  the  breac 
fruit,  or  Cactus  opuntia.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  riiggec 
rock  walls  under  the  natural  roof  of  an  overhansrins 
rock,  usually  on  the  east  or  south  side — never  on  th» 
west.  It  is  very  large  outside,  and  skilfully  built  witi 
clay,  eleven  inches  long  from  the  entrance.  It  is  line*' 
with  the  hair  of  bullocks,  dogs,  goats,  or  jackals.  B 
is  alwavs  on  the   outside  woven  tos^ether  with   the  secc^ 
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of  C}trija9mela  gyantinia  and   Triciodrt  antitjuut.     It  is 

Oauallj'  w  compaccly  made,  tliat  1  was  obliged  to  scpa- 

onc  with  a  chUcl.     This  nrst  had  been  used  manjr 

years.    The  bird  is  very  lively,  restless,  and  inquisitive. 

^c  young  arc  easily  tamed,  and  become  \ery  confiding; 

|tty   may  be   fed   upon   bread   crumbs,    but   in   a  cage 

main  always  on  the  ground,  and  will  not  perch.     The 

tallies  remain  long  together,  and  the  young  arc  taught 

^  their  parents  all  about  catching  insecte." 

The  following   interesting   account  of  the  nidiScation 

f  this  bird  is  translated  fiom  the  lulian  of  the  Maixhese 

Imtio  Antinori,  and  is   inserted   in  "Naumannia,"   for 

i857,  page  439:— 

"This   pretty   little  bird    enlivens   with   its   cheerful 
W*!  the  highest  and  moat  lonely  part  of  tlic  Anatolian 
■ountains,    where    it    generally    remains.      Sonietimos, 
'Wever,  it   comes   down   into   the   plains,  where   it  is 
■cially  seen  on  tlie  rocks  surrounding  mountain  tor- 
e's, or  on  the  walls  of  old   buildings.     It   builds  ib 
■""^  'he  last  days  of  March,  and  the  beginning  of  April; 
""^  for  (his   purpose  it  chooses   a  rock  or  ruined  wall, 
""^e  among  the  projections  it   can  be  sheltered  from 
^  rain.     It  is  easy  to  observe  with  what  caution  this 
**  makes   choice    of    a   locality,  for   before   it  finally 
^olves  to  build  its  nest  in  a  particular  spot,  it  places 
^*   oS  the   materials,  which    consist  of  resinous    sub- 
^*>ces   mixed  with   feathers,  hair,   rootlets,   thread,   or 
^^1,  in  several  different  places.     This  is  evidently  done 
•atiafy  itself,  not  only  that  it  may  not  be  discernible 
others,  but  that  it  may  be   impervious  to  wet,  and 
.^^ciently  firm  a  foundation  to  last  many  years.     Indeed 
"^ould  be  quite  impossible  to  move  the  nest  of  Sitta 
.  ^*'^^aca  from  the  place  to  which  it  is  fastened,  nor  could 
'^  distinguished  irom  the  parts  to  which  it  is  attached. 
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were  it  not  tliat  the  dark  shades  of  the  entrance 
sometimes  rereal  its  existence.     One  which  I  re 
found  near  the  town  of  Magnesia,  on  a  comnu 
rock,  had  a  diameter  of  ten  inches,  and  Terjr  i 
six  in  depth.    The  upper  wall  was  three  inches 
and  the  sides  and  under  wall  about  four  fifths 
inch,  while  the   depth  of  the  neck  and  entrance 
was  two  inches.    The  weight  of  the  whole  was  up 
of  five  hundred  drachms,  (sixty-three  ounces  I)  all 
for  that  part  of  it  which  I  could  not  cut  away 
the  rock.     It  is  quite  clear  that  this  bird  cannot 
every  year  a  new  nest  so  large  and  heavy,  but  1 
must  last  a  long  time,  even  for  a  whole  life.     1 
the  hole,  which  is  chosen  for  the  building  of  the 
and  also  over   the  nest  itself,  is  a  quantity  of 
which  is  mixed  with  the  other  materials,  and  witli 
This  resin  it  gets   especially  from  Pistacea  teret 
and  lentiscus.    When   melted   by  the  warmth    o 
sun,  it  runs  down  and  gives  the  nest  a  very  firm 
of  the  rock,  and  will  bear  a  great  weight. 

Having  mixed  together  feathers  and  fibres  wit! 
and  cement  out  of  the  water,  to  wliich  hairs  and  tl 
are  sometimes  added,  it  shapes  its  nest  in  the  fo: 
a  flask,  with  a  round  opening  of  one  inch  and  one 
in  diameter.  The  inside  of  the  nest  is  more  r< 
than  the  outside,  but  not  very  smooth,  both  h 
throughout  a  granular  surface,  which  is  covered  1 
small  pieces  of  earth  stuck  one  above  another, 
outer  side  difiers  also  from  the  inner,  in  being  cc 
with  resin  and  a  red  sticky  mass,  perhaps  taken 
the  poplar.  'When  this  is  melted  by  the  sun  i 
only  makes  the  whole  imper^^ou8  to  wet,  but  ma 
in  appearance  similar  to  the  wall  on  which  it  is  p 
It    is    not  possible   to    examine   tliis    structure  w; 
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lii? 


bong-  struck  with  its  beauty  and  adaptatiun.  The  inside 
is  llnctl  with  feathers,  wool,  and  fhrtrnds.  It  ky§  five 
M  six:     eggs." 

The  e^gs  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Commoti  Nut- 
latch,  four  or  five  in  number,  slightly  elongated,  white, 
«ith  pale  brick-red  spots,  principally  at  the  larger  end. 
The  male  and  female  are  alike  in  plumage.  Ail  the 
itppir  purU  are  of  a  elaty  blue;  the  ends  of  the  eloscd 
iniig«  hcing  rich  hair  brown;  the  throat,  sides  of  the 
and  chest  white;  abdomen,  fliuiks,  and  under  tail 
to«tt8  ruBBct;  fi'oni  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  through  the 
Tcs  and  car  coverts,  and  extending  to  the  scapularics, 
"  *  distinctly  defined  blaek  baud;  tail  feathers  brown, 
*""!  their  ends  slightly  tipped  with  ruxset.  Beak  and 
"""t  black. 
"y  figure  is  taken  from  a  specimen  shot  on  February 
1858,  on  Mount  Taygetus,  and  kindly  sent  me 
Mr.  Tristram,  The  egg  is  from  Thienemann. 
-*-ne  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Bonaparte,  Faun. 
pi.  26,  f.  2,  and  Gould,   B.  of  E.,  pi.  2;J5. 


Ital. 


*  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  the 
latic  variety  of  ^tta  Europeeus,  namely,  S.  Uralensis, 
*^**tenstein,  S.  sericea,  Temminck,  as  I  do  not  find 
y  specific  distinction  between  the  two  forms.  S. 
_  ''**^eiMM   is   found   in  the   Caucasus  and   Siberia,     By 


TV, 


fts   it   was    denominated   S.   Europtea,   var.   Sihirica. 


ii>. 


*    only  asserted    dificrence   given   by  authors    is    that 


^^    flanks  are  not  rufous,  as  in  the  Common  Nuthatch. 
^^^     is   very   much    the   same   as   making   two   human 
***gs  of  different   species,    one   of  whom    had    flaxen 
^*1     the  other  red  hair. 
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ANISODACTYLI. 

Famt'ly  CERTIIIIDjE.     f  Bonaparte  J 

Genus  Tichodroma.     (Illiger.) 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  very  long,  slightly  arched,  slender, 
cylindrical,  angular  at  its  base,  and  depressed  at  its  point. 
Nostrils  basal,  naked,  pierced  horizontally,  half  closed  by  an 
arched  membrane.  Feet  with  three  toes  in  front,  the  external 
attached  at  its  base  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrane;  the 
hind  toe  carrying  a  very  long  claw.  Tail  round,  with  the 
shafts  of  the  quills  feeble.  Wings  with  the  first  primary 
short,  the  second  and  third  tapering,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  the  longest. 


WALL    CREEPER. 

Tichodroma  muraria, 

Tichodroma  muraria,  Illioes. 

alpina,  KoCH. 

phiF?iicopfcra,  Tbmmimce. 

Certhia  muraria ,  Gmslin. 

Tichodrome  cchchttcy  Of  THE  Fbbmch. 

Gcmeincr  Mauerldujer,  Of  THE  Gbbmams. 

Picchio  murajolo,  Savi. 

^specific  Characters. — Two  round  spots  on  the  inner  web  of  thcE^ 
first  four  true  ]>riniaries,  ami  one  upon  the  fifth;   the  basal    lialk^ 
of  all  tlie  true  priniarics,  except  the  firsl,  and  of  the  seeondarie^s 


I* 


(( 
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b    PtliPtt 


Length  six  incfaea  sud  n  half;  carpati  to  tip  lhri>«> 
a  and  three  quarter^i  tAraus  nine  lineg;  libd  top  ntiil  dan 
Dch;  beak  ouc  iui^h   and  oue  fifth. 


HIS  beautiful  bu-d,  so  well  known  to  tbe  nlpinc 
;Uer,  is  common  in  Switzerland,  Sp^n,  and  Italy, 
s  a  southern  bird,  frequenting  tlie  rocky  parts  of 
warmer  countries  of  Europe.     It  is  foutid  in  France 

the  soutb  of  Germany,  and  is  not  rare  in  the 
est  Alps  in  the  Tyrol.     It  occurs  also  in  Bohemia 

Silesia,  and  is  included  by  Count  Muhle  among 
birds  of  Greece,  and  hence  it  ranges  to  India, 
'  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leith  Adams  as  occurring  in 
tiere,  by  the  sides  of  rivera  and  streams  in  rocky 
precipitous  places. 

does  not  appear  ever  in  flocks  anywhere,  being 
ally  found  solitary  or  in  pairs.  When  the  rough 
ler  of  autumn  sets  in,  it  is  driven  from  the  high 
tains,  and  appears  ahout  the  valleys  and  mountain 
1  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring  it 
gradually  mounts  up  until  it  setdes  for  breeding 
3Bes  among  the  highest  rocks  of  the  mountain  top. 
herever  it  is  seen,  whether  in  mountain,  or  valley, 
-wn,  it  is  always  found  among  rocks,  running  up 
down  their  perpendicular  faces,  and  peering  into 
'  nook,  cranny,  or  cleft  for  its  insect  food. 

its  habits  the  Wall  very  much  resembles  the  Tree 
per,  being  lively,  restless,  and  shy  on  the  approach 
sm.  It  clings  with  great  tenacity  to  perpendicular 
orizontal  rocks.  It  runs  upwards  with  great  dex- 
f,  but  does  not,  like  the  Woodpecker,  run  down- 
Is.  After  a  short  rest  it  flies  down  from  the  top 
Ten  the  highest  towers,  and  then  re-commcnces  its 
Bii  ramble.     It   does  not  appear  to  use   its  tail  as 
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a  poifU  J^appui  like  its  congeneric  spedes,  liat 
with  a  low  spring  from  one   rough  spot  to   ano 
until  it  gets  to  the  top,  when  it  flies  down  again 
so  on  for  a  whole  day.     It  is  not  seen  on  the  gn 

Naumann  tells  us  the  Wall  Creeper  is  nnsoeiaUi 
quarrelBome  with  its  kind^  and  hence  it  is  always 
tary.  Even  the  young  separate  early.  The  call-no 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  Bullfinch,  ipid  it  has  a] 
shorter  note  when  running  up  the  walls,  in  whid 
short  strophe  di,  didi,  zaa,  is  often  kept  up  with 
little  variation.  Both  male  and  female  sing,  and  di 
the  performance  they  raise  their  bodies,  and  move 
wings  and  tail,  or  flutter  them  upon  the  rodcs. 

It  feeds  on  insects  and  their  larvie  and  eggs,  spi 
ants,  etc.,  all  of  which  it  pokes  out  of  the  ere 
with  its  long  curved  beak. 

It  builds  in  high  places  which  are  very  difficn 
get  at — in  chinks  of  barren  rocks,  or  in  the  holi 
walls  and  old  buildings  or  towers.    Litde  indeed 
known  about  the  nidification  of  this  bird  until  i 
ten  years  ago,  when  Nager-Donaziane,  of  Unsen-T 
discovered  the  nest  and  eggs,  and  supplied  his  fri 
with  specimens,   of  which   a  true   description  was 
given   by   the   Baron  V.  Konig,  in   "Cabanis'   Joi 
fur  Ornithologie,"   for    1855.     The  nest  is  built  o 
undcrlayer   of  soft   dry  stalks,  mixed  with  moss, 
soft;  feathers,  and  wool,  and  is  lined  with  animals' 
It  lays  from  three  to  five    eggs  in    June,  which 
either  pear-shaped  or  more  generally  oval.     The 
is  slightly  shining  white,  with  small  red  or  flesh-colo 
spots  and  dots,  which  are  most  numerous  at  the  h 
end.     They   are   about  the   same   size   as  those   of 
Wryneck. 

The  male   in  breeding   plumage  has   the  top   of 


rnmp,  ami  under  tail  corcrU,  IiUckisb  gvcy; 
and  back  grey;  checks,  throat,  und  front  of  neck 
black;  abdomen  blAck;  the  timlcr  tuil  coverts  lipped 
white;  wing  coverts  and  basal  half  of  the  external 
to  of  the  wing  feathers  of  a  deep  crimson;  the  rest 
the  feathers  blaekunh  brown,  with  two  large  round 
a  on  the  internal  web  of  the  first  foui"  true  primaries, 
one  on  the  fiftli.  Secondaries  tipped  with  white; 
black,  with  the  two  most  external  quilla  broadly 
'''rminated  with  white,  and  the  others  more  narrowly 
*ith  grey.     Beak,  feel,  and  iris,  black. 

-file  male  in  autumn  and  winter  is  of  a  distinct  grey 
aliovp,  with  a  slight  russet  colour  on  the  head;  the 
'"'"**at  and  chest  white,  slightly  tinged  with  the  tuimo; 
"'*^    diuk  parts  of  the   abdomen   arc  law  deep   than  in 

-*-he  female  resembles  the   male  in  winter  plnmagc. 
•■-'he  young  of  the  year   have  the   primariea  and  tail 
•"•Us    tipped   with    grey,   and    the    colours   above   and 
"elo^  leas  pure  than  In  the  adult.     After  the  first  moult 
*^    two  sexes  and  the  young  are  alike  in   plumage. 
-^'y   figure  is  taken   from  a  >kin   in  autumn    plumage, 
***c<l  at  Geneva,  and  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Trbtram. 
*gg  is  fi'om  a  specimen  sent  by  the  same  gentleman. 
■flie  bird   has  been  also  figured  by   Bufibn,  pi,  enl. 
'  ^»     fig.  i.  male  in  spring,  fig.  ii,  male  in  autumn,  given 
**     tKe  female.     Koux,  Ornith.  Prov.,  pi.   238;   BouteU, 
**"«».it:h.  du  Dauph,pl.37,  f.  4;  Naumann,  Vogel  Deutsch- 
***Oj»,  pi.  141,   male   in   summer  and  winter  plumage; 
'ioiil^  B.  of  E.,  pi.  239. 
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Order  VII.— ALCYONES. 

Family  MEROPIDjE.     (Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Merops.     (Linn<Btis.J 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  middle  sized,  sharp  edged,  poiDted^ 
aud  slightly  curved,  the  summit  elevated  and  entire.  Nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  and  open,  the  opening  hidden  by 
feathers  directed  forward.  Feet  with  the  tarsus  short;  of 
three  toes  in  front  the  most  external  is  united  up  to  th  ^ 
second  articulation  of  the  middle  toe,  and  this  with  the  ii^^ 
temal  up  to  the  first  articulation;  the  hind  toe  broad  at  i*^^ 
Imse;  claws — that  of  the  hind  toe  the  smallest. 
first  primary  very  short,  the  second  the  longest  in  the 

BLUE-CHEEKED    BEE-EATER. 

Merops  Pcrsica. 

Merops  Persica,  Pallas;  Voy,,  1776. 

**         Savi(/nyi,  CrviEB.     SwAINSON. 

**  JKf/l/ptius,  FORSKAHLL. 

**         superciliosus,  KCppell. 

Gu^pier  Savfc/ny,  Le  Vaillant. 

Gutpicr  meridional.  Of  THE  Fbench. 

Sddlicher  Bicne/{fresser,  Of  the  GebmaMS. 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater ,  SwAiNSON, 

Specific  Characters. — Throat  yellow;  upper  part  of  neck 
anteriorly,  russet  red;  upper  plumage  various  shades  of  green; 
superciliary  ridge  and  a  baud  below  the  eyes  turquoise  blue.    The 


\ 
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Jli-  tail  fcMthcTs  mucli  longer  than  the  othrrs-  Length 
of  ti^nk  to  end  of  long  tail  fonthcra  tncire  inches;  carpus 
Itc  inches  anil  Uiroe  quartera;  laraua  half  an  laeh;  boak 
I  anil  three  quarters;    tail  eix  inchc«. 


i    Bluo-cheeked    Bee-eater    is    an    inhtibitant    of  ' 
and     Egypt,     being    fuund   espcciully    un    the 

1  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  extends  along  the 
of    tlic    Mediterranean    Sea    through    Tripoh, 

I,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  fur  as  Senegal; 

eastward,  it  raiiges,  according  to  Dr.  Leith 
,  into  t)ie  north-west  of  India,  where  it  is  not 
Don. 

might  be  expected,  it  is  occasionally  found  on 
uropeun  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  where, 
i  only  accidentally.  It  was  introduced 
e  European  list  by  Bonaparte,  from  tivo  speci- 
which  were  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
It  is  also  included  by  Count  Miihlc  among 
ds  of  Greece,  while  Dr.  Lcith  Adams  informs 
,t  it  is  found  (but  rarely)  in  that  neutral  territory, 
It  is  recorded  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  27,)  by  Mr. 
m  as  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in 
m  Palestine;  by  Mr.  Taylor  (ibid,  p.  47,)  as 
ibundant  in  small  flocks  in  Egypt;  and  Dr. 
in  says  it  occurs  in  large  flocks  on  the  Somali 
af  the  Red  Sea.— (Ibid,  vol.  i,  p.  340.) 
ts  habits  the  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  resembles 
'tter-known  species  in  our  own  fauna,  Meropt 
r. 

male   and  female  have  the  forehead  marked  by 

2  band;  above  the  eye  is  a  band  of  turquoise 
vith  a  similar  one  below,  which  is,  however, 
'    mingled  with  white   feathers;   from   the   angle 
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of  the  beak  straight  through  the  eye  is  a  band  d 
dark  green.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  greem 
more  viyid  on  the  rump,  and  from  thence  shading  ofl 
along  the  long  tail  feathers  into  green  russet,  while  the 
tips  are  black.  The  win;  primaries  dark  green,  with 
the  most  internal  part  of  the  broad  inner  web  dusky 
brown^  shading  off  into  black  towards  the  tip;  under 
wing 'coverts  and  flanks  a  rich  chesnut,  like  the  diest^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  imder  parts  of  the  wing,  and 
those  of  the  tail,  are  glossy  hair  brown.  Throat  yellow^ 
going  oflT  into  a  darker  chesnut  on  the  crop;  sides  of 
the  necky  abdomen,  and  imder  tail  coyerts,  Tirid 
Schecles  green;  beak  black;  feet  horn  brown. 

Temminck  notices  two  varieties  in  his  ''Manual," 
fourth  part,  1840,  p.  651.  The  var.  A,  are  specimens 
from  Senegal,  which,  he  says,  differ  in  some  of  the 
tints  of  the  plumage,  by  having  the  two  middle  tail 
feathers  longer,  and  by  having  shorter  wings-— differences 
which  are  seriously  recommended  to  species  makers. 
This  variety  has  been  figured  by  Bonaparte,  in  his 
"Fauna  Italica,"  and  by  Le  Vaillant,  pi.  6,  bis. 

The  other  variety,  B,  which  is  that  which  I  have 
figured,  from  Nubia  and  Egypt,  has  less  blue  in  the 
green  of  the  upper  plumage,  the  middle  tail  feathers 
are  rather  shorter,  and  the  wings  slightly  longer^ 
reaching  near  to  the  end  of  the  lateral  tail  feathers. 
This  is  Le  VaiUant's  GuepieVy  pi.  6.  In  my  specimen^ 
which  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  and  marked 
"Egypt,"  the  wings,  when  closed,  do  not  reach  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  lateral  tail  feathers. 

There  is  still  another  variety,  found  in  Japan,  the 
3 f crops  Javanicufn  of  Ilorsfield,  which  is,  however, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  bright  blue  rump. 

According  to   Bonaparte,   Merops  Persica  of  Pallas 


nt  from  the  Merops  Sacignyi  of  Swaiiiiou,  a 
which  it  is  imjiossiblc  to  admit  for  a  moiuciit. 
I  have  figured  is  in  all  paiticulars  precisely 
described  by  Swainson  as  M.  Sarignyi,  the 
jked   Bca-eater,  "Birds  of  Africa,"  vol.  ii,   [i. 


d  by  Le  Vaillant,  Hiat.  Nat.  Promer,  pi.  G  ct 
Swunson,  Bii-ds  of  Africa,  vol.  ii,  pi.  7; 
e,  Fauna  Italica,  pi.  25,  fig.  1. 
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ALCYONES. 

Family  ALCEDINIDjE.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Alcedo.     (LinruBus.) 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  long,  straight,  qaadrangnlar, 
IHiintcd,  sharp  edged,  and  very  ran'ly  depressed.  Nostrila 
basal,  lateral,  obli(iuely  pierced,  and  almost  entirely  closed  b^ 
a  naked  membrane.  Feet  short,  naked  above  the  knee;  thre^ 
toes  in  front,  the  exterior  of  which  is  joined  to  the  middla 
toe  as  far  as  the  second  articulation,  and  this  with  the  insida 
toe  as  far  as  the  first  articulation.  Hind  too  broad  at  it:: 
base,  and  its  claw  the  smallest  First  and  second  wiOK^ 
primaries  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest  in  tlHE 
wing. 

BLACK-AND-WHITE  KINGFISHER^ 

Alccdo  rudis, 

AUcdo  rudis,  LlNNJEUS. 

iapida  vx  alho  ct  ui(jra  varia,        BuissoN. 

ispida  hicinta  et  biforqualc,            SwAlNSON. 

cerylerariay  Strickland. 

Cerylc  rudis,  BoiE.     BoNAPABTB. 

Mavtin-pcchcur  pic.  Of  the  Fbbnch. 

GeschiiMer  Eisvogd,  Of  THE  GebmaKS. 

Specific  Characters. — Feathers  of  the  occiput  long  and  pointe  -^ 
tail  witii  a  broad   black  band,  tipped  with  white   at   its    end; 
broad  black   band  across   the   crop,    interrupted   in    the    mi 
Length  from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail  eleven  inches  and  a  ha 


»i 


(( 


t< 


\^ 


rpal  joint  to  tip  of  wing  Rvo 
ind  a.  half;  btiak  two  ini-lu's  i 
nch;  miildU'  tu^  sod  daw  oac 


s  Lird  is  only  an  accidental  vii^itor  to  the 
sia  shores.  It  h-is  been  observed  in  Turkey, 
,    Italy,   and    Spain;    generally    near   the   cotist, 

European  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
it  is  most  plentiful  at  the  Cape  and  in  Egypt, 
on  considered  the  Senegal  species  as  distinct, 
»cribcd  it  in  his  "Birds  of  Africa"  under  the 
>f  iBpida  bicinta,  the  Double -collared  Kingfisher, 
'ound  rarely,  and  only  accidentally,  in  Algeria. 
pccimen  only  was  seen  by  Mr.  Tristram  near 
,  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
,  in  his  Egjptian  Bemiiiiscences,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i, 
to  be  abundant  all  the  way  from  Alexandria  to 
rst  Cataract.  In  Asia  we  find  it  occurring  in 
r,  Persia,  India,  and  China. 
ts  habits  it  resembles  the  other  Kingfishers.  Mr. 
(Op.  cit.)  says  it  is  very  tame  and   familiar   in 

"TTie  food  seems  to  be  entirely  fish.  I  have 
Inched  it  hovering  over  a  shallow  pool  of  water, 
ery  now  and  then  darting  down  and  catching 
sometimes  as   much   as   three   or  four  inches   in 

This  bird  breeds  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  the 

the  colony  of  Natal  Mr.  Gurney  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i, 
.)  informs  us,  that  "it  frequents  the  lakes  and 
near  the  coast;  not  found  in  the  interior.  This 
avers  over   the  water   before   darting  down,  and 

successful   flies    on   further,    and    hovers    again; 

caught   a   fish,   it   flies   to   a   bough   or    post  to 


I 


1()8  lU.ACK-AXD-WlllTE    KINGFISHER. 

Mr.  Swinhoc  also,  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  Ornithology  of  Amoy,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  49,)  sajrg 
that  it  is  "very  common  on  the  river,  where  it  is  to 
be  found  at  all  seasons;  it  poises  on  the  wing  at  a 
h(»ight  above  the  water,  and  drops  suddenly  down  to 
catch  its  prey.  I  have  however  seen  it  strike  obliquely, 
when  flying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water." 

Like  other  Kingfishers  this  bird  makes  a  nest  in  the 
holes  of  banks  of  rivers,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
which  are  white,  glossy,  and  nearly  round. 

The  plumage  of  the  lllack-and- White  Kingfisher  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  minutely,  as  almost  each 
feather,  as  Swainson  remarks,  is  varied  in  a  different 
manner. 

The  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  its  crest  black,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of 
white;  all  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are  a  mottled 
black  and  white;  primaries  and  tail  black  and  white; 
the  white  line  which  springs  from  each  nostril  is 
"carried  over  the  eye  and  ears,  and  is  lost  in  the 
vari(*giited  feathers  of  the  crest."  All  the  under  parts 
are  pure  glossy  white,  with  a  broad  belt  of  deep  glossy 
black  across  the  chest,  narrowed  or  interrupted  in  the 
centre;  the  flanks  thinly  striped  with  black.  The  iris, 
beak,  and  feet  black. 

According  to  Dcgland  the  female  is  rather  less,  has 
•more  white  in  the  plumage,  the  black  collar  less 
extended,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  second,  which  may 
probably  have  caused  Swainson  to  describe  the  Senegal 
s})ecies  as  distinct.  He  certainly  gives  no  separate 
distinction  of  the  sexes. 

lk*fore  the  iirst  moult,  the  white  of  the  upper  parts 
is  less  pure,  with  a  number  of  black  dashes;  the 
black    collar  on   the   chest    is    onlv  faintlv  indicated    bv 
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Order  VIII.— CHELIDONES. 

Family  HIRUNDINIDjE.     ( Bonaparte, J 

Genus  Hiruxdo.     fLinn<eus.J 

Generic  Characters, — Beak  very  short,  very  much  deprei 
and  broad  at  the  base;  upper  mandible  curved  downward 
tlie  point.  Feet  short,  with  three  toes  in  front  entirely  div 
or  united  at  the  base  only  by  a  short  membrane;  claws  i 
curved;  wings  long  and  pointed. 

ORIENTAL    CHIMNEY    SWALLO^ 

Hirundo  rusticaj  var.  Savignyi. 

JTirundo  Savignyi,  Leach.    Stbphxhs. 

"         rustiea  on'enialh,  Schlboel. 

"  Cahirica,  LiCHTENSTEiN;  Cat,  1823. 

Rlocourii,  AuDouiN;  Des.  deTEgp.,  vc 

Bohsonneauiii,  Temminck;  Man.  3,  p.  652. 

Cecropis  Savignyi,  BoiE ;  Isis,  1828,  p.  316. 
Jlorondelle  de  cheminSe  orientalej  O?  THE  Fbbnch. 

Ostlxche  Rarichschicalhe,  Of  the  Germans. 

Diagnostic  Characters, — Under  parts  of  the  body,  fron 
crop  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  of  a  dark  chesnnt.  LengiJ 
inches ;  carpus  to  tip  four  inches ;  tail  from  base  to  end  of  L 
feather  three  inches ;  tarsus  five  lines ;  beak  from  gape  to  e 
upper  mandible  seven  lines. 

This  "permanent  variety"  of  our   English   Swj 
is  found  principally  in  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  Ea? 


i^ 
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ORIESTAI,    fUIMKEY    SWALtUW.  1"1 

I.Sberia.     It  is  vei-y  common  ia  Egypt,  but  U  only  found 

i  Ktidentally  in   Europe, — Spain   and   Greece   being   the 

iialitie*  noted  by  Temminck,  Miihle,  Lindcnncyer,  clc. 

Profissor    Blasius,    in    "Naamanuia,"    1859,   p.  254, 

I  )u>  a  paper   upon  this   bird,   which   I  will   transcribe 

nnfly  entire,   as    it    not  only   expresses   all   we   know 

ibout  it,   but  contains   some   useful   remarks   upon  thc 

ilifficult  question  of  "apecies," — 

"At  a  meeting  in  Cothca  we  learned  through  Olph- 

Giilkid,    that    H.    CuHirica,    lacht.,    was     taken     by 

.Vigor- DoDazians,    at    St.  Gothard,   and    the    apecinien 

Hit  exhibited.     Later  Laudamman  Nagcr  wrote  to  mc 

tW  this  is  there   the  ouly  Chimney  Swallow,  and  that 

iluring    the    spring   passage    it    is    sometimes    caught   by 

boys  with  the  hand.     I   also  received  specimeus  wluch 

did   not     differ     iu     intensity    of    colour    from    African 

specimens.     We  may  reasonably  express  surprise  at  an 

Egyptian  species  coming  to  St.  Gothard,  particularly  so 

regularly   according    to   Andcrmatt.      In   the   following 

spring  Baldamus  found  this  bird  breeding  and  pairing 

with  B.  rustica  in   Diebzig,  and   I   have  one   of  these 

specimens    now    in    my    possession.      In    the    present 

spring  (1859)  I  have  also  seen  these  Swallows  breeding 

in  Brunswick,  and  paired  with  the  common  S.  ruatica. 

Many  specimens  were   brighter   than  the  Egyptian  ZT. 

Cahirica;  otherwise  they  resembled  them.     From  other 

sources  I  have  received  intelligence  that  among  Chimney 

Swallows  individuals  with  red  brown  nnder  sides  have 

been  found  breeding. 

Under  these  circumstances  wc  can  still  affirm  that 
this  bird  has  been  taken  at  St.  Gothard;  but  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  it  is  the  only  kind  of  Chimney  Swallow 
which  ia  found  there.  Dr.  Gloger  says  that  the  very 
dark  red  House  Swallow  is   verv  common  in  Sardinia, 


ITS  ommcTAL  chihmky  bwai.lo«. 

and  also  in  Eastern  .Siberia,  whrrr,  accordin|;  to  Pall^ 
the  Chimney  Swallow  ha*  n  rcmarkHbly  rast-co]oiin{ 
under  sidti.  At«  t)ic  dificrent  culourt-d  birds  pair  togelbfi 
und  as  in  the  bnme  nest  there  are  to  l>e  found  fro 
normal  coloured  parents — botli  colours — it  is  eride 
that  the  varieties  blend  one  with  iuiotber,  and  ss  the 
in  very  little  difference  in  the  forms  and  habits,  so 
is  not  well  to  inaiulnin  that  there  is  a  difierence 
species.  But  how  ia  this  question  to  be  viewed.'  ¥i 
example  as  to  climatic  varieties?  Our  northern  dims 
has  under  some  circumstances  produced  the  Africi 
forml  No  one  can  saticfactorily  maintain  that  w 
northern  dark  rust-coloured  Chimney  Swallow  wi 
originally  bred  from  the  African!  Nor  cnu  any  m 
connect  the  one  in  the  climate  of  Ek>'P^  ^''^  **>**  ■ 
Eastern  Siberia;  for  less  can  \rc  deduce  from  iJ 
casual  fact  of  the  varieties  pairing  together,  that  tl 
rust-colour  of  the  E;iyptian  or  Siberian  Cbiraner  Swallo 
is  due  to  physical  causes.  The  name  climatic  varie 
is  only  au  arbitrary  distinction." 

"Or    races?      But   races  can   only  be   comprchent 
with    certainty    within     the     same    limits     as     cUm: 
Tarieties.      The    young   will   without    any   internHNl 
form  go  back  to  that  of  the  parent*.     Nature  does 
carry  out  this  idea  precisely." 

"Perhaps  sub-species?  'llie  comprehensioa  of 
species  is  so  little  established  in  theory,  and  f 
variably  demonstrated  in  practice,  that  it  gm 
bounds  to  capriciousness." 

"In  short,  are  local  forms  one  and  the  same  •] 
But  is  not  that  a  name  without  all  philoaoplii 
physiological  consideration?  Perhaps  all  the  h< 
philosophy  or  physiology  stood  on  veak  groui 
distinction  founded  on  fact   is  at  least  remenb 


latter  of*  fact.*  Would  it  not  be  advUablc  tu  mak<- 
I  innlter  of  fact  certain  before  we  dispute  about  au 
To  do  this  wc  must  know  wbcrt  the  white  and 
rust-coloured  Swallows  are  known  to  dwell  distinctly. 
Hour  far,  and  in  wbat  statistic  relation,  the  one  form 
exCendd  into  the  territory  of  the  oilier,  and  in  what 
relation  there  is  a  proportion  between  the  two  forma. 
W'e  might  then  help  each  other  to  solve  this  riddle, 
*nd  then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  being  certain 
■bom  the  name." 

Thia  paper  I  think  clearly  establishes  the  fact  of  the 
wle^ntity  of  the  variety  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
prpsent  notice  with  the  Chimney  Swullow.  They  breed 
'^'H^tJirr.  Their  habits  and  nidificntion  are  similar. 
■*wy  unly  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  abdominal 
Pliuriaj^c,  in  having  a  brighter  black  on  the  buck,  and 
(""'"■iap*  »  broader  black  collar  round  the  neck. 

-i-'tc  specimen  sent  nic  by  Mr,  Tristram,  which  I 
^^"'^  fifjcured,  and  the  measurements  of  which  I  have 
ff""^ii  in  ray  diagnosis,  was  killed  in  January,  1860, 
"»     lEgypt,  by  W.  C,  P.  Medlycott,  Esq. 

plumage  above  is  glossv  black;  lit-low  dark 
t,  with  a  broad  black  collar  round  the  neck. 
^*-<=li  of  the  tail  feathers  has  a  white  spot  on  its  inner 
*cT^,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  creacentic  band  when 
Tie-^ed  from  beneath. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Andouin,  in  plate  4,  fig.  4, 
M  lig  "Expedition  to  Egypt."  The  drawings  in  this 
"**"«  were  done  by  M,  Savijjny,  after  whom  Stephens, 
"•     Ills   edition   of  "Shaw's  Zoology,"  named  the   bird. 

*pprnd  (he  German  text  of  this  pavnge : — "Oder  endlk'h  gar  Locairoimvn 
"1    an<t  derulteD  an?     Aber  Ul  <Im  nlrb 


_ 1  Oder  pbyHlolngiwbe  Bedeutungl     Tielltlcbt  nm  lo  beiMr, 

*****)  dlePhilMopblc  Oder  Phjilologle  auf  ichwachen  Funen  lEebt.    Elne 
^****d>Ucfc«  BeiekhnunK  erinnen  docli  vrenlgileni  an  cinen  ThaltKitand," 
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CHELIDONES. 

Family  UIRUNDINID^.     C Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Hirunuo.     (Linnneus.J 


KUFOUS    SWALLOW. 


Ilirundo  Daurica, 


Hirundo  Daurica,  LiNNJSUS.     Savi;  Om.  Tosic. 

rirf'ula,  Teh uiNCK;  Man.,  3rd.  Ed.,  p.  2S 

(excluding  synonymefl. 
ScHiNz;  £urop.  Fauo.,  Tol.i.,  p.  2c 

(excludiDg  nyuonymes.) 
ScHLBOEL;  Ht'vue,  1844,  p.  18  ai 

51. 
Deoland;  OniitL.  £ur.,  No.  !» 

the  male. 
Cbespon  ;  Fauu.  Merid.,  vol.  i., 

p.  309,  the  male. 
Bonaparte;  Kev.  Crit.,  pp.  46  an 

47.     Liat  of  birds,   (portiou)  N« 

59.     Conspect.,  p.  339,  (exduJiL 

the  s^uonyme  of  Eiippell.) 
Jaubket;  Kev.  Zool.,  1851,  p,  26 

the  adult  only. 
••  **  De  Selys-Lonochamps;  Bulletin 

de  L'Academic  tie  Bruxellcs,  vu 

22,  pari  2,  p.  12.5. 


i<  «( 
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ifrrifie  CkaroHcn. — Medium  siM.  Top  of  the  bcKd,  bftdi, 
wings,  aod  Uil,  black;  the  outer  tail  feithen  for  the  moat  part 
fkinUy  spotted  with  whit«;  nape  rurons,  not  fltriated;  ramp  pale 
rnfoiu,  puaing  ioto  whitish  posleriorlj;  below  the  cheeks,  and 
iind«r  ""ing  co7erl*.  ruMct,  with  rery  narrow  brown  «tri»,  whioh 
■re  howerer  absent  m  the  anal  regiouj  the  posterior  half  of  (he 
tmder  tail  coverla  black;  feet  moderate  siie.  Length  about  b 
incbe*;  closed  wings  four  inches  and  four  fifths;  extfrnal  tail 
feathers  four  inehei;  tarsi  half  an  itich;  jiosterior  toe  (without 
ela,ir)  ail  teoths  of  id  inch;  posterior  claw  aboat  a  qiurt«r  of  an 


This  bird  tas  been  confounded  with  Beveral  others. 
It  was  first  noticed  by  Savi,  in  1831,  in  the  *'Omi- 
tologia  Toscana,"  Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  p.  201,  as  Birundo 
Daurica,  Lin. — the  Rondine  di  Siberia.  It  was  after- 
w^ards  introduced  as  a  European  bird  in  the  second 
edition  of  Teniininck's  Manual,  as  identical  with  Sirtmdo 
Capemii  of  Gnielin,  from  which  however  it  is  clearly 
distinct.  Tenuninck  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  Sufula, 
which  it  retained  through  the  many  scientific  difficulties 
it  encountered  after  his  time.  Temminck's  reasons  for 
the    change  of  name  is  hardly  defensible.     He  thought 


176  RUFOUS  SWALLOW. 

that  it  was  not  right  to  use  the  word  OgMiim  fix 
a  European  species,  and  he  therefi>re  txanalatod  du 
word  Rim$9eli$ie,  given  to  the  Cape  bird  bjr  Le  VMlbait 
into  Ru/ida*  The  next  difficulty  it  had  to  euceimle 
was  firom  the  Prince  of  Canino,  who,  after  adqvCini 
the  name  of  Temminck  in  his  '^Lirt/*  in  1888,  i^pKei 
the  name  AlpeifrU  in  his  ''Catalc^  dq^U  veesD 
Europel/*  in  1842.  In  Us  ''Seme  Gritiqtte  d 
Pouvrage  de  Docteur  Degland  sur  les  Qiseanx  d 
Europe/'  in  1850,  he  further  adds  to  the  oonfbsfai 
by  describing  it  as  a  miniature  HinmdQ  Smegmlmm 
although  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  bird  bg 
the  black  apex  of  the  under  tail  coverts.  He  afa 
united  it  with  another  distinct  bird,  the  JSl  wsteii 
erisaa,  of  BnppelL  Schl^^l,  in  Ids  ''Bevoe  Ciitiq|W 
des  (Mseanx  d*  Europe,**  of  1844,  was  the  §g9^  U 
notice  the  confusion  of  the  true  J7.  rmfidm  of  Skfl] 
with  its  congeners,  namely,  H.  Capetmi,  H.  dpmt'h 
(DauricaJ  H.  Senegalensis,  and  J7.  airiobUa. 

Keyserling  and  Blasius,  in  "Die  Wirbelthiere  Europas,* 
1840,  describe  as  a  European  species  the  H.  alpe$trm 
of  Pallas,  and  identify  it  with  H.  rufula.  Schinz 
following  Temminck,  confounds  H.  rufula  with  JE 
Capensis;  while  Degland,  in  his  Omithologie  Eur« 
peene,"  in  1849,  describes  the  male  bird  with  th 
omission  of  the  important  character  of  the  tcrminatic 
in  black  of  the  inferior  tail  coverts;  but  for  tb 
female  he  again  falls  back,  and  gives  a  description  » 
H.  CapensiSf  in  which  mistake  he  is  followed  by  3tf 
Crespon,  in  the  "Faune  Mcridionale." 

Gould  figures  H.  Senegalensis  for  H.  rufula.  JjCBmrn 
in  his  "Traiti  Omithologie,"  1881,  confounds  Rufim 
with  both  Senegalensis  and  Capensis,  Ruppell  figui0 
n.  melanoaissa   for    the  first   time,    in    1845,   in    ^ 


"Sytlcmitischc  ITjcrsicht  dcr  Vogcls  Nord-Ost  Africa;" 
ud  Soiuparte  at  once  claims  this  bird  b«  H.  rufula. 
\  ifier  vhich  we  cannot  wonder  that  Bljtli,  Sykes, 
\  itod^n,  and  Gray  should  morr  or  le«s  have  confounded 
I  ib  ipiDDii'nu'S. 

M.  Do    Sclys-I^nachamps     has     removed     all     this 

I  Coafiuion   by  an  B<lniiruble  memoir  upon  the  Swallows, 

in  the  work    whirh    I    have    referred  to  in    the   specific 

cbiraclcrs.     I    JUii   indebted  to   this   luemoiv  for  most  of 

wUl  I  have   to  say   ubout   //.  rufula. 

The  Rufous  Swallow  has  been  observed   in   Greece, 

[  on  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 

[  Sandi  of  France.     It  is  not  observed  in  the  two  latter 

I  oonntries  commonly,  but  accidentally  on  it»  passage  in 

I  ilfnil  or   May,  in  couples   oi    Socks  more  or  less  large. 

I  It  htk  been  frequently  observed  in  Sicily.     At   Messina, 

r  tceording  to  Luigi  Benoil  and  Cantraine,  it  was  common 

83i.      'ITjc    Marquis    Uurazzo    has    recorded    its 

*ppeaiaDce    at    Genoa;     M,   Crcspon,    at    Nimcs;    M. 

''*«bcrt,  at   Marseilles.      According  to  Lunel  it  nested 

the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  in  184-5   and    1846. 

**<;   describes   the   eggs   as   white,   wiih    small    reddish 

'f*<3ts  and    points,  which   formed  a  zone  at    the    greater 

•^o*!,  which    indicates    that   he   did    not    get    the   egs    of 

*^.  Daurica.      M.  Jaubcrt  has  also  observed  it  at  Mont- 

£^«31ier,   and    M.  Malherbe    in    the  Cot«-d*or    and   the 

0»6iiie. 

Mr.  Tristram  remarks,  (Ibis,  vol.  i.,  p.  26,)  "H.  rufula 

^S^iears  to  be  the  Common  Swallow  of  the  Holy  Land. 

X    ajutot  be  sure  that  I  saw  U.  rtutica  at  aU,  though 

Rashly  it  might  not  yet   (April)  have   returned   from 

*i»e  touih." 

De  Self*  {Op.  ciL)  remarks  about   its  real  country 
*•  bBowv: — "The   question   was  formerly   asked  from 
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whence  came  our  Domestic  Swdlowsf  It  is  : 
known  thej  pass  the  winter  in  Africa;  Irat  dns  qnei 
TOMj  be  still  asked  with  good  reason  as  to  A  n^ 
From  whence  does  it  depart,  and  what  is  its 
country?  No  ornithologist  has  yet  (18S5)  been  \ 
to  answer  this  question.  We  only  know  Hke  ' 
from  its  accidental  appearance  on  the  shorea  of 
Mediterranean.  Those  who  took  it  fi>r  JK  Dmm 
(J7.  alpe9tri$^  Pall«y)  thought  it  came  from  SSberia, 
this  presumption  might  be  justified  by  the  simnltaiii 
appearance  in  the  same  parts  of  the  Meditenraaen 
many  Siberian  birds,  such  as  EmberiMm  fWfUem, 
aureola,  E.  piijfomua,  E.  pmmtta,  Aeomvtor  doBi 
etc.;  but  if  Bufuta  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Dam 
there  is  still  a  difference  between  them;  nor  kia 
yet  been  found  in  Bussia,  or  upon  the  coasts  of 

i 

Black  Sea.    Prince  Bonaparte  seemed  to  haye  aA 
the  question,  by  claiming  its  identity  with  jBT.  aidl 
cm,a  of  AbyBMin.,  but  anfortaiutely  we  )i.t» 
that  they  are  distinct.'* 

^*H.  rufula  being  as  we  may  say  intermediate  beti 
H.  Daurica  and  H,  melanocrissay  I  am  led  to  beli 
in  the  absence  of  further  proof,  that  its  home  mus 
one  of  the  mountainous  countries  situated  bet^ 
Egypt  and  India,  probably  the  mountains  in  the  s 
of  Armenia  or  Persia.  I  exclude  for  the  present 
hypothesis  of  Barbary,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  met 
in  Algeria  or  Spain." 

''As  far  as  we  know  of  H.  rufula,  and  undl  we 
in  a  more  positive  manner  determine  the  diffi^re 
which  age  may  introduce  between  this  species  and 
congeners,  it  is  distinguished  from  J7.  Daurica  by 
exceedingly  fine  brown  streaks  on  the  inferior  p 
of  the  body,  by  the  larger  russet   collar,   and  by 


TT*?a«'t    of    the    nitnp,   which    passes    dcridcdly   into    a 
wliictsh  tint  posteriorly. 

"It  is  distinguished  from  Metatiocrista  by  the  presence 
a\  all  ages  of  the  ttreaks  on  the  under  parts;  by  the 
abs*  ncc  of  the  anul  russet  border;  by  the  less  deep 
ra»»€?t  of  the  collar;  by  the  brighter  red  on  the  rump 
{Vsttiog  into  nhite  posteriorly;  and  by  the  whitifth  spot 
which  almost  always  is  found  on  the  external  tail 
feather." 

Since  the  above  was  written  by  M.  Dc  Selys,  we 
iiav^  further  accounts  of  this  bird,  which  not  only 
Tcrifj-  his  prognostication  as  to  the  true  countrj-,  but 
appear  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  II. 
fufi^a  and  H.  Daurica.  I  allude  to  the  observations  • 
of  ^Ir,  Tristram,  before  noticed,  that  it  entirely  takes 
the  place  of  //.  nutica  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in 
Egypt.  Also  to  the  still  more  important  and  interesting 
account  given  of  H.  rufula,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  (Ibis, 
■vol.  ii.,  p.  288,)  where  he  describes  it  as  iuhabiting 
^J-issolonghi  and  Southern  jEtolia,  and  further  gives  sonie 
fx^ost  interesting  accounts  of  its  nldification  in  A\''esitern 
Cecce,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  386.  Mr.  Simpson 
ACBCriWs  the  egg  as  white,  which  is  further  proof  of 
flic  identity   of  this  bird   with  //.  Daurica. 

^I.  Ed.  De  Selys-Longchaiiips  has  very  kindly  scut 
(XM  lii>  Grecian  specimen,  which  I  have  had  very  carefully 
^ored;  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tristram,  I 
*x  il«o  able  to  figure  one  of  the  eggs  taken  by  Mr. 
fiimpton,  in  Greece.  M.  De  Selya  accompanied  the 
qKciiaen  with  some  valuable  remarks,  from  which  I 
extract  the  followuig: — 

"As  to  Hirundo  rufula,  my  statements  are  quite 
verified  as  to  its  country  being  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Asia,  since  Mr.  Tristram  (Ibis,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^,)  indicates 
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it  as  the  Common  Swallow  in  the  Holy  I.«and.  It 
must,  however,  be  added  to  this  that  it  inhabits  Greece 
regularly,  and  not  accidentally.  (Ihis,  Oct.,  1860,  p. 
886,  Mr.  Simpson.)  This  obser>'er  gives  valuable 
information  in  saying  the  eggs  are  quite  white,  like 
those  of  H.  urbica.  It  is  then  more  than  probable  that 
M.  Lunel  made  a  mistake  when  he  said  they  were 
spotted.  This  discovery  as  to  the  eggs  and  that  of  its 
true  country,  confirms  me  in  my  belief  that  this  species 
is  identical  with  Daurica,  as  I  had  before  supposed. 
I  have  in  reality  received  from  Siberia  specimens  of 
Daufica  which  have  the  nuchal  collar  complete,  and 
as  to  the  brown  streaks  below  the  body  being  more 
or  less  marked,  they  are  no  doubt  so  according  to 
age,  of  which  I  have  proof  in  its  congener  MelanocriMa. 
The  name  of  Daurica  ought  to  stand  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  doubtful  race,  which  may  be  called  Bufida 
— H.  rufula  f 

"Edward  Newton's  Swallow,  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  462,) 
seen  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  4 
probably  H,  melanocrissa.  M.  Jaubert,  of  Marseilles,  ^ 
has,  I  believe,  figured  and  described  in  his  work,^ 
'Richesses  Ornithologique,  etc.,'  the  //.  rufula  of  Mar — 
seilles.  The  work  being  at  my  country  residence, 
cannot  quote  it  with  certainty  at  this  moment.  Mji^ 
mounted  specimen  is  without  indication  of  sex." 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  De 
Selys,  I  have  sunk  the  name  of  Rufula^  and   adopted 
that    of  Daurica,   leaving    it    for   future    observers    to 
determine  whether  there  is  or  not  a  race  to  which  the 
name   Rufula  may  yet  be  given. 

In  Mr.  Simpson's  very  interesting  account  of  some 
of  the  Birds  of  Western  Greece,  f  Ibis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  886,) 
I     extract     the    following    about     the    nesting    of    H. 
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^^B|0«n'ea; — "H.  rtifuta  ( Daurica)  is  Btill  more  lingular 
^^^  xb  nidification,  always  fixing  its  nest  under  a  cave 
'  or  projecting  slab  of  rock.  In  the  little  Klissoura, 
mnd  throughout  the  precipices  of  Aracvnthus,  there 
■re  pientv  of  these  caves,  in  former  times  a  convenient 
wfugt  for  the  Klephtsas;  they  are  now  for  shepherds 
tending  their  flocks  during  the  winter  months.  This 
eccentric  Swallow,  not  satisfied  with  having  a  goo<l 
■iry-  cave  ail  to  himself,  must  needs  construct  a  long 
passage  to  his  nest;  thus  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  retort, 
""ith  the  upper  part  cut  away,  and  the  remaining 
portioB  glued  underneath  a  flat  surface.  The  entrance 
^  narrow,  but  the  passage  gradually  widens  till  it 
fias«.Hy  opens  into  a  sort  of  chamber,  very  warmly  lined 
*it.li  feathers;  here  the  little  fellow  and  his  mate  are 
"L«"<^  to  be  most  snugly  tucked  in  just  after  sundown, 
"ts^sn  they  cannot  sec  to  catch  any  more  insects. 
Es<:;ape  therefore  is  impossible  when  a  ruthless  orni- 
tli«>logist  wishes  to  capture  the  pair  for  the  sake  of 
lu^jilifjing  their  eggs.  No  more  than  one  pair  ever 
•^■^ii  to  occupy  a  cave,  though  the  remains  of  previous 
nests  could  occasionally  be  traced  on  the  roof.  The 
'**■*•'  pair  appear  to  return  year  after  year,  and  their 
"©■t,  unless  injured  by  shepherd  bnys  during  the 
>-nter^  will  merely  require  a  little  touching  up  to 
■'^■^dej  it  again  habitable.  The  fact  of  the  same  birds 
^**^ing  was  proved  by  these  caves  being  untenanted, 
^^'e  the  pair  had  been  captured  during  the  preceding 
'^**"«  Several  nesta  with  eggs  were  found  towards  the 
'^  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1859.  Four  seems 
^**t  the  complement;  they  are  quite  white,  much 
^^^ttibling  eggs  of  H.  urbica,  which  could  be  well 
**^ftd  oflf  for  them  in  collectionB. 

'A  curious   circumstance  in  connectbn  with  one  of 
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Kriiper  proceeded  to  operate  with  a  penknife,  's 
I   placed  my  hand  over    the  mouth  of    the    pac 
Presently  something  that  felt  cold,  like  a  dog's 
began  rubbing  against  the  palm.     On  withdrawing 
hand  a  thick  snake  poked  his  head  out  of  the  apei 
looked  around  for  awhile,  and  then  popped  in  a 
He  was  in  very  good  quarters,  and  evidently  intc 
to  take  a  lease  of  the  premises,  which  just  suited 
as  he  could  coil  himself  up  in  the  bulb  of  the  r« 
with  his  head  and  neck  stretched  out  along  the  pa« 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency.     We  soon   had 
sprawling   on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  when  it  be 
apparent    that    he  had  swallowed  a  full-grown  y 
Swallow;  the  other  three  being  in  all  probability  dec 
for  a  similar  fate.     I'he  sensations  of  those  wre 
little   victims,   lying    in   such  close    contact  with 
horrible  enemy,  must  have  been  somewhat  akin  to 
of  Ulysses  and  his  companion  in  the  cave  of  Polyphi 
In  the  destruction  of  the  nest  two  of  them  made 
escape;    the    fourth   was    captured    and    preserver 
Kriiper,   together  with   the    first,  which,  on  beinj 
out  of  the  body  of  the   snake,  was  found  to  be 
little   injured   as   a  specimen,     ITie  walls   of  the 
were    smooth   and    nearly  perpendicular;    the    ro< 
least  seven  feet  above  the  floor,  and  no  cracks  vi 
how    then   could   this    monster    have  wriggled  hi 
into  such  a  well-stocked  larder?" 
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rifM^ria,)  may  be  found  brepiUng  iu  Mount  Aracynlhus. 
fftrtmdo  rapestrit  is  the  only  Swallow  which  wintern 
in     Greece. 

.H.  Daurica  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  metallic 

bWcli;  wings  and  tail   dull  black;  checks  and  auditory 

l^rioB  yellowish    grey;    nape    and    lateral    parts  of  the 

!)^ij)ui  russet;  rump  tawny  red,  passing  into  yellowish 

■ffc-ite  ou  the   posterior    half;   throat,    chest,    abdomen, 

llB*ler  tail  and  wing  coverts,  whitish,  washed  with  russet, 

t^^cially  on   the  chest  and   flanks,  and   finely  striated 

l^itli  brown,  more  distinct  on  the  crop  and   thioat;  the 

|B*''*»inal   moiety  of  the  under  tail  coverts,  well-defined 

jl»**tallic  black;  beak  and  feet  blackish,  the  latter  slender. 

*C*^«  external  tail  feathers  have  almoi^t   always  on  their 

i*"ier  barb  a  small,  whitiBh,  oval  spot,  not  well  defined, 

»»d  placed  slightly  in  advance  of  the  base  of  the  feather, 

^hich  is  covered  by  the   inferior  coverts.      M.  De  Solys 

informs  us  that  M.  Jaubert  has   a   specimen  which  haa 

a  well-marked    white     epot    on   one    of   the   great    tail 

/eathers,  while   the  other  is  quite  black. 

As  I    have   before  mentioned,  I  am  indebted   to  M. 

Ed.  De  Selys-Longchampa    for    the    Grecian   specimen 

which   I   have   figured.      I   return    him    my  very   best 

I'  flunks    for    this    obligation.      The    egg    is    from    Mr. 

Trifltram,  and  ia  marked  "M.  M.  31—59.   W.  H.  S." 


\ 
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CHELIDONES. 

Family  HIRUNDINIDJE.     ("Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Hibundo.     (LinruBUS.J 

CRAG    SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  rupestris. 

Hirundo  rupestru,  ScoPOU;  1768. 

**         montana  ei  rupeHru^  Omslut;  1788. 

Cotyle  rnpestru,  BoiS.     BoVAPABTB. 

Ptyonoprogne  rupettris,  BoVAPABTX. 

Hirondelle  de  rocker.  Of  THX  Fbxhch. 

FeUmuckwalhe,  Of  thx  Obbxabs. 

Rondine  moniana,  Sati. 

Specific  Ckaractere. — ^Upper  parts  ash  grey,  more  or  leaa  dark 
aooordiiig  to  age;  primaries  dark  smoky  brown;  tail  dark  brovn, 
the  two  upper  and  two  most  external  tail  feathers  unicolorous; 
all  the  others  having  a  large  round  white  spot  on  the  inner 
web.  Length  of  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  long  nings  when  closed 
six  inches  and  a  half;  from  carpus  to  tip  five  inches;  tarsus  five 
lines;  beak  seven  lines;  tail  two  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Crag  Swallow  inhabits  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Appenines,  and 
in  Tuscany,  in  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  We 
have  also  records  of  its  appearance  in  Egypt  and  the 
rocks  bordering  the  ChifFa,  in  Algeria.     In    India,  Dr. 
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nth  Adams  infornis  me  that  it  is  generally  diatributcd 
over  tlie  Nilghiris.  Mountaioa,  in  Madras,  and  on  ccrtuin 
parts  of  l\ie  Western  Himalayas.  In  the  EpiruB  wc 
arc  informed  by  Lord  LUford,  (Ibis,  vol.  ii.,  \i.  S34,) 
it  is  cominoii  and  resident,  "bauntiug  the  liigb  ind 
precipitous  inouutaiu^  of  the  interior  in  siuniaer,  imd 
coining  down  to  the  coast  during  the  winter  months." 
In  the  siune  Journal,  (^vol.  i.,  p.  46,}  Mr.  Taylor  informs 
us  that  it  is  the  most  ubundant  of  the  Swallows  above 
Cairo.  "I  found  a  nest  of  this  ipecic«  on  the  S5tU. 
of  January,  in  the  grottoes  of  Ben-Hassan,  containing 
two  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  Both  nest  and  eggs 
much   rcwmblfd  those  of  the  Common  Swallow." 

In  his  "Vogcl  Gricchcnlands."  p.  118,  Lindermayer 
»ayB,"/f.  rapcttrit  is  a  resident  bird  in  Greece, aud  found 
pleolifully  in  the  low  neighbour  hoods  i»  winter,  flying 
in  large  flocks  over  the  swamps  and  the  low  level 
grounds  near  the  eea.  In  summer  it  is  only  seen  in 
the  liigh  mountains.  1  have  in  the  early  days  of  March, 
ld43,  killed  many  specimens  in  the  mountains  of 
Athens.  Kriiper  found  a  nest  with  eggs  in  Akamauia 
and  on  Parnassus." 

Count  Milhle,  in  Km  "Beitragc  Zur  Ormthologie 
Griechcnlands,"  page  81,  says, — "In  summer  H.  alpestris 
is  only  &een  on  high  mountains,  such  as  Taygctus, 
CEta,  Velugi,  etc.  In  cold  clear  winter  days  it  first 
approaches  human  dwellings,  and  extends  solitarily 
among  them,  and  Is  seen  in  waving  flights  over  the 
towns,  which  resemble  much  more  the  Bee-eater  than 
the  Swallow.  Here  they  pass  the  winter,  for  I  have 
sbot   them  plentifully  in  the  end  of  December." 

From  Degland  I  take  the  following:— "ff.  alpe$tri* 
is  anficiently  common  in  Switzerland,  in  Saroy,  and  in 
the    PTTeneea.     I  have   received  it  from  Bagnerre-di- 
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Bigorre  and  Grenoble.  M.  Gerbe  inibnns  me  tliat  it 
abundant  in  the  department  of  the  Baaaea-Alpea,  nc 
MouBtiers,  and  in  the  Var  among  tome  of  the  hi 
mountain  rocks  which  border  the  Birer  Aigentt  J 
Crespon  reports  it  from  the  department  of  Gaid;  ■ 
it  IB  seen  in  its  passage  in  some  other  spots  in  Plrofcn 
LanguedoCy  Anjou,  and  the  department  of  Itftre* 
builds  among  the  clefts  in  the  anfractuosities  of 
rocks,  making  a  nest  of  tempered  clay,  small  strei 
and  feathers.  It  lays  five  or  six  white  eggs,  qpotti 
with  red,  dark  rust,  or  brovno." 

"This  species  flies  more  slowly  than  its  congeners,  n 
always  in  regions  most  elevated.  It  almost  always  see 
its  food  in  an  undulatory  flight  above  the  rocks 
inhabits^  It  arrives  in  Italy  and  in  the  south  of  Fran 
before  the  other  Swallows,  and  leaves  last.  M.  Gei 
thinks  that  some  individuals  hybemate  in  certain  pa 
of  Piedmont,  near  the  borders  of  France;  because  wh 
the  winter  is  not  severe,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  thi 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February  flying  abc 
the  mouth  of  the  Var,  and  at  Nice  above  the  ri^ 
which  passes  through  that  city.  As  this  species  mou 
before  it  emigrates,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  M.  Gei 
also  suggests  that  those  individuals  which  appear  in 
season  where  generally  they  are  not  seen  again,  a 
the  young  ones  of  the  last  brood,  and  that  a  retard 
moult  has  obliged  them  to  remain  in  our  climate." 

The  male  and  female  have  the  upper  plumage  i 
grey,  with  the  wings  and  tail  darker.  Throat  li( 
fawn,  gradually  becoming  darker  on  the  chest  a 
abdomen;  under  wing  coverts  dark  smoky  brown;  un( 
tail  coverts  liJiir  brown;  the  tail  feathers,  with  1 
exception  of  the  two  median,  and  the  two  extern 
have   an   oval  white   spot  on    their    inner  web;    bt 
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blackish;  iris  hazel,  or,  according  to  M.  Roux  and  M. 
Crespon,  gold-colour. 

According    to  Degland,  the  young    before  the  first 

moult  have  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  bordered 

with  russet;    those    of  the  inferior    parts  of  a  yellow 

msset,  and  the  throat  spotted  with  brown  on  a  white 

ground. 

My  figure  is  after  a  specimen  kindly  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  marked  ^'Kcdron,  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
March,  1858." 

Xhe   bird   has  also  been   figured   by   Naumann,  pi. 
146;  Vieillot,  Faun.  Fr.,  pL  89;  Roux,  Omith.  Provence, 
pL  14S;  Bouteil,  Omith.  du  Dauph,  pi.  38,  f  6;  Gould, 
B-   of  E.,  pi.  56. 
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CHELIDONES. 
FamUy  CAPRIMULOIDJB.    fBampmrte./ 
Genus  Capbimuloub.    (iMmmu.)        ^ 


Bmmic  Ckmrnden, — Beak  trj  ahofti  lOTilfcb 
dightly  eorred,  and  deft  to  beyond  the  eyes;  aapalii 
liooked  at  the  pointy  ftmished  with  stiff  tarislly  hAs  fcestid 
forwards.  Nostrils  basal,  large,  doisd  by  a  ■esihffaa%  aad 
partly  oorered  by  the  Ceathefs  of  the  Ibfidicad.  Test  wift 
three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind;  the  antaior  toea  imited 
as  far  as  the  first  articnlation  by  a  membrane;  the  hind  toe 
revamUe;  dews  diort,  eioept  that  of  the  middle  toe»  wUdi 
is  long  and  semted,  so  as  to  fonn  a  eomb.  Tsil  vomded  or 
fbiked,  composed  of  ten  qnills.  Wmgs  long;  first  primary 
diorter  than  the  second,  whidi  is  the  longest 


RUSSET-NECKED    NIGHTJAR. 

Caprimulffus  ruficoUis. 

Caprimulgus  rvficollis,  Tkmmincc. 

"  rufitorquet,  Vi  billot. 

Scoiomu  trimaculatui,  SwiiKSOV;   Birds  of 

Africa.  toI.  ii. 
Eugoulevent  h  collier  roux.  Of  thb  Fbxiich. 

HaUbandziegenmelker,  Of  thb  Gbbxaks. 

Specific  Characters, — A  collar  of  russet  extending  from  the  cheeks 
round  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  joining  on  each  side  in  front 
to  a  white  spot  on  the  throat;  first  primary  shorter  than  the 


y 


!  hsTing   B  general    nifons  tiat.     Lcngtli  tneke 
(Tarpua   to  tip  eight   inches;   tartUB  one  itirh;   middle   toe 
;  claw  pectinated.     Beak  from  gape  founecn  lines;  brcBdlli 
!  one  ioeh;  tail  nx  incbc*  and  a  half. 

K  Red,  or,  as  I  prefer  calling  it,  the  Rus«ct<ncckc(l 
j&r,  is  a  Dative  of  Africa,  being  occasionally  found 
rious  parts  of  Europe,  Tbc  south  of  Spain  aud 
e,  namely,  Provence,  Marseilles,  Nimes,  and 
wilier,  are  recorded  as  its  European  localities. 
Bsc,  througli  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Leith  Adama, 
able  to  add  Malta,  where  a  specimen  was  obtained 
(arles  Augustus  Wright,  Esq.,  from  whose  notea 
f  the  following: — 

the    spring   of   this  year   (1861)   a  native  bird- 

sent  me  word  of  a  curious  Goat-sucker  having 
ihot  a  few  days  previous,  (in  the  middle  of  May,) 
italitep,  a  valley  situate  on  tlic  southern  coast  of 
land.  When  I  saw  it  the  bird  had  already  been 
»,  but  the  skin  was  quite  fresh,   and  there  is  no 

about  its  being  a  fine  specimen  of  Capninulgua 
ItM.  *         *  In  addition    to    the   localities 

by  Degland,  I  know  it  is  included  in  an 
ilished  list  of  Egyptian  birds  in  my  possession, 
led  from  various  sources  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Medlycott. 
X  as  my  information  extends,  it  has  never  been 
1   to   visit    Sicily,   or   any   part  of  Italy,    except 

where  it  has  been  occasionally  met  with.  There 
JB  to  be  no  previous  record  of  its  capture  in 
u  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  subject  of  this 
>  passed  into  my  possession,  and  now  occupies  a 
licuons  place  among  my  Birds  of  Malta.  C, 
<ili»  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  C.  Europaus, 
I  larger  size,  general  rufous  colouring,  different 
itionate    length    of    primaries,    two    large    white 
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spots  <m  ihe  throity  and  the  reddiih  eoDar  from  wUA 
it  deriTes  its  name.  CL  AfftgMmis  is  a  rerj  oonmon 
bird  in  Malta  during  die  yemal  and  antonmal  migratioBs. 
Before  the  capture  of  this  species^  CL  rufietUU  was 
unknown  as  a  Maltese  visitor.** 

(7.  rufiecUU  is  apparently  a  rare  and  local  Inrd  in 
Europe^  except  Spain.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Mai 
Salvin,  in  bis  interesting  ''Five  Montb's  BirdHMSlii^ 
in  tbe  Eastern  Atlas/*  or  in  Lord  UUbrd**  «^olH 
upon  the  Birds  of  the  Ionian  Islands,"  published  m 
tbe  ''Ibis.**  Neither  is  it  mentioned  by  Count  MiUei 
or  Dr.  Lindermayer,  as  a  viritor  to  Greece. 

In  Mr.  Tristram's  "Notes  from  Eastern  Algeiiayf 
however,  I  find  the  following,  (Ibis,  voL  iL,  p.  874:)-* 
"As  evening  drew  near  the  Bed-necked  GoafeHracbtji 
{CofrimmlguB  ruJioMU^  flitted  about  the  glades,  wuL 
the  note  of  the  Scops-Eared  Owl  floated  on  A»  aii^ 
with  its  plaintive  'Maroof,  maroof,*  from  which  k  dsrifus  ^ 
its  local  appellation.**  It  is  also  mentioned  by  CapCaia^ 
Loche  as  inhabiting  the  three  provinces  of  Algeria. 

Dr.  D.  Antonio  Machadoy   in  his  "Catalogo  De  lastf 
Avcs  obsenradas   en  Algunas  provincias  de  Andalucia,^ 
Scvilla,  1851,"  says  of  this  bird, — "It  inhabits  the  woodjr^ 
flat  ground   of    the   mountains;    it  appears    in   spring. 
and  leaves  again  in  October:  very  common.     It  has  ncBV 
nest,  but  places  its  eggs  in  hollows  in  the  ground,  ok* 
under    the   shelter    of  some   shrub.      It    frequents  the 
roads  where  there  is  much  horse  or  mule  traffic,  and 
the  vulgar  notion  is  that  it  feeds  upon  the  dung  which 
it  finds  there;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  ii 
in  search  of  the  beetles  which  live  among  it,  and  which 
are  its  principal  food. 

I  have  ventured  to  place  among  the  synonymes  of 
this  bird  that  of  Scotornis  trimtzculatus,  as  it  agrees  in 


IM 
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dark  brown.  'ITie  scapularica  and  upper  wing  < 
"Uglit  rufous,  mingled  with  prey  and  rich  dark 
'Hie  lesser  wing  coverta,  pnmnries,  and  sPcondarid%  deep 
cbesuut,  barred  with  darker  brown.  Ulic  firs^t' lines 
pruaaries  have  a  large  white  oval  t'pot  on  their  tmier 
Web,  cadi  Hpot  from  the  first  b.-ing  hiighlly  ncaier  tfaa 
tip  of  the  feathers.  The  other  primaries  are  tipped  wiUl 
grey,  and  more  deeply  burdevcd  at  the  ends  ivitll  the 
wuc  culuur  darker, 

ITie  fimt  priuwj-y  is  about  half  tin  inch  sliortei  dian 
ihe  -second  and  third,  which  arc  longest.  The  iborth 
i»  aa  inch  shorur  than  the  first,  and  the  fifth  one  inell 
■Iwirtcr  than  the  fourth.  Throat,  chceka,  and  ejumt, 
light  rufous,  with  a  large  white  spot  on  the  ftNTmer; 
■hdomcn  still  lighter  rufous,  finely  barred  ivlth  brown; 
"nder  tail  coTcrts  fawn-colour.  When  closed  the  tul  i« 
Krcy  above,  divided  into  a  eup-wilbin-cup  puttam,  the 
intervals  of  which  at  the  sides  are  fawn-colour  t  below 
^hc  tail  is  fawu-colour,  thickly  barred  with  dark  blecklA 
I  wovviij  and  terminating  with  white;  the  threolatenl 
'^tilers  on  each  side  liavc  this  character  aboTe  and 
'*elow,  while  the  rest  are  daik  mottled  brown,  tipped 
"•*<l   edged  with  fawn-colour.     Beak  black;  feet  ud  iris 

Afy  figure  is  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr. 
^*"»ateam,  marked  "Bojhar  Forest,  29th.  May,  18.56." 

X»  has  also  been  figured  by  Vieillot,  Faun.  Franc, 
^  «2,  fig.  2;  Roux,  Omilh.  Provence,  pi.  US;  Gould, 
^'      «f  E.,  pi.  52, 

.j^    ^^primulffut    climaturui,     the    African     Long-tailed 
*^htjar,  is  mentioned  to  me  in  a  letter  by  M.  Dubois, 
-J^         Brussels,    as  having   been   accidentally  captured   in 
*^M.Topc. 
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Mr.  Swftinson  has  separated  the  Nightjars  into  two 
groups.  In  that  for  which  he  retains  the  name  of 
G»primulgu$,  the  two  lateral  toes  of  the  £»ot  are  of  the 
same  length;  in  the  other  the  inner  toe  is  longer  than 
the  outer,  and  these  he  has  classed  under  the  generic 
name  Scotamix,  and  it  is  to  this  gproup  that  Caprimyfymi 
dimaturus  helongs.  It  is  here  I  think  that  classifies 
err.  There  is  no  family  so  well  marked  as  a  &niilj 
as  the  Nightjars.  In  colour  they  so  much  resemble 
each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  designate  by  this 
character  alone  one  species  from  another.  Why  then 
divide  the  genus?  Because  some  few  members  of  the 
family  have  a  slight  difference  in  the  lateral  toes,  aur^ 
we  have  no  right  to  compUcate  by  dividing  the  gennal 
So  long  as  their  structure,  habits,  and  ornamentation 
arc  similar,  a  slight  deviation  in  the  length  of  a  toe  ia, 
with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Swainson,  insufficient  to 
constitute  generic  distinction. 

The  claims  of  C,  dimaturus  as  a  European  apeciea 
are,  I  think,  too  slight  to  justify  me  in  introducing  it 
into  this  work,  further  than  by  the  present  notice. 


/   ^7^ 


Foot  of  Russct-ncckcd  Nightjar,  slightly  enlarged. 
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Gtnerie  GiaraHen. — Beak  of  medium  tir-a,  compresaeJ;  t>iiso 
tb«<  ui)pur  maadiblo  cohered  with  n  Bofl  aliin,  tlirougli  wliich 
fr  noatriU  aie  pierced,  the  point  nioru  or  loss  curved.  Feet 
ilh  three  toes  in  froat,  cntiivly  divided,  and  one  behind. 


EGYPTIAN    TURTLE    BOYV.. 


CeluoLba  Jigyptiaea, 


"  nmeulieollit, 
Tiirtur  Seaeyakiuu, 
XburUrelU  tTEgypU, 


Teh  MIR  CK. 

Waolh;  Sjrat.  Ari 

bohafibtb. 

Of  the  Fbbncic. 

Op  the  Gbehinb. 


^f^^tifie  Ckaraeteri. — Eitornal  border  of  the  wings  black;  the 
•tf-v  ud  middle  four  tail  fpathera  nnicolorDiu;  the  most  lateral 
W'  '^  their  ban,  black  in  the  middle,  And  blniab  white  et  their 
v'  enda;  no  block  and  blue  collar  on  the  neck.  Length  nine 
^^^  and  a  halfi  carpna  to  tip  five  inches  and  a  half;  tail  four 
^^  «nd  a  half;  tarsui  nine  linee;  middle  toe  and  claw  one  inch; 

eleven  lines. 
^3. — The  above  measniementa  are  from  the  dry  skin  of  tbe 
^^     «pecimen  whicb  ia  figured. 


Degland^    and   of    the    Sahara    in   Algeria   by    Ci 
Loche. 

Count  M  iihle,  in  his  ^'Ornithologie  Griechenla 
says^  ^'I  have  shot  this  pretty  Dove  many  tim 
summer^  when  drinking  with  the  Common  Turtle  '. 
but  until  the  last  year  I  had  not  regarded  it 
distinct  species." 

Dr.  Lindcrmaycr^    writing    as   late   as    1860,   i 
'^Yogel  Gricchenlands/'  says   that  he   has  not  hi 
found  it;   but  he  has  had   the  eggs  sent  to  him  ' 
he  had  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Bee-eater,  until 
due  inquiry  he  was  set  right  upon  this  point  by 
Baron     Konig-Warthauscn.       The      eggs     came 
Attila.     He  from  this  inferred  that  the  Egyptian 
arrives    about    the    same   time    as   the   Common   ' 
Dove,  breeds  at   the  same  places,  and   goes  away 
it,   by  reason   of  which    Lindermayer    considers    : 
been  so  little  noticed.     Erhardt  does  not  include 
his  list,  nor  has    Kriiper  discovered   the  eggs, 
cannot  however  be  any  doubt  about  its   occurreB 
Greece,  because  Miihle's  description  of  the  bird  i 
exact. 

The  male  and  female  have  the  head,  neck 
throat  a  beautiful  pink,  or  flesh-colour,  with  the  fe 
under  the  base  of  the  beak  pure  white.  Then 
distinct  collar  between  the  throat  and  the  chest  of 
russet,  which  goes  only  to  the  nape,  where  it  be 
blended  "witli    the    colour  of   fho    baric.      Froin    the 


;    upper    wing    coverts    slate    grey,    lower    dark 
;  crop  and  chest  a  more  vinous  or  darker  flcsh- 

thaa  the  head;  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts 
colour;  flanks  and  under  wing  coverts  slate  grey; 

part  of  primaries  light  brown;  under  part  of  tail 
at  the  base,  then  white,  while  the  grey  tips  of 
iier  feathers  are  seen  beyond, 
nd  marked  on  the  label  of  my  specimen  tarsi 
let  flesh-cotour;  irides  yellow;  bill,  bluish  black, 
t  base. 

figure  Is  a  female  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by 
ristram,  marked  "Benyan,  Dec.  Ist.,  185G."  The 
8  also  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by  the  same 
man,  marked  "V.  B.,  1857." 
has  also  been  figured  by  Tcmminck,  in  his 
ated  work  upon  Pigeons,  pi.  45. 


tania  gdattU,  Temminck. — This  is  only  considered 
.ety  of  the  Common  Turtle  Dove — a  larger  bird 
a  redder- coloured  abdomen.  It  has  occurred  in 
juth  of  Sweden;  and  Sir,  Sclater  tells  us,  "Ibis," 
1861,  that  we  may  expect  some  day  to  sec  it  in 
nd.     Without,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  speci- 


free  from  the  light  tips.  Back  and  upper  p 
head  and  breast  whitish  grey,  with  a  ruf 
especially  in  the  breast;  under  tail  covei 
white. — Stockholm  Museum. 

Young.  Tail  black,  with  a  broad  white  t 
is  absent  on  the  middle  feathers;  wings,  < 
brown,  with  rusty  yellow  tips.  Black  spots  on 
of  the  neck  scarcely  visible. — Stockholm  Mus 

This  Dove,  which  was  formerly  only  known 
has  of  late  years  been  met  with  in  Swc 
December,  1842,  a  young  example  was  pur- 
Stockholm  in  a  load  of  other  birds  from  H( 
where  it  was  caught  in  the  autumn.  An  older 
was  sent  down  alive  by  a  ship-btiilder,  ] 
Peterson,  of  Piteo,  to  the  Stockholm  Mus 
was  caught  in  a  forest  tract  a  mile  and  a  hal 
from  the  town.  It  was  kept  alive  in  J 
some  time,  but  died  December  20th.,  185£ 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  as  one  of  i 
and  most  handsome  of  Swedish  birds.  Ace 
Professor  Sundevall,  the  note  exactly  rescmbl 
the  Turtle  Dove,  (consequently  not  laughin 
name  would  imply,)  and  the  general  appearan 
two  birds  is  so  similar,  that  were  it  not  fo] 
it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  large  varic 
Turtur.  Professor  Sundevall  imagines  thai 
Japan    it    inhabits    North-Eastem    Asia,   and 
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II      tn      its    natiTe     countr}-     it     mnic-iir*    to     iuhuliU     rorky 
mounl^oos  tracts." 

]Z>r.  Leopold  Von  Schrcnck,  in  his  "RcIsvd  und 
Forschungen  im  Amur  Lande,"  Vol.  1,  Part  2,  1854-6, 
pa^c  390,  has  a  long  account  of  ibia  bird,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following:— "Tliis  is  onlj-  a  gco^aphicid 
variety  of  C  Tartar,  dislinguislicd  by  its  grcnicr  sijte 
and  ty  its  darker  colouring.  Tht  Amur  Lande  species 
reseinblra  mark  for  mark  the  C\  Tttrtur,  and  in  the 
**>He  of  its  colouring  most  resembles  the  description 
y^cn  in  the  "Fauna  Japonica,"  especially  the  wings, 
ts»il  featliers,  and  upper  parts;  the  under  parts  arc 
"•"ighter  than  in  C.  Tartar,  and  the  lower  breast  is  of  a 
^**ar  vinous  reddish,  without  the  yellowish  tint;  round 
™c  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  (here  is  lese 
*'*o^vnish,  and  more  vinous  reddish  grey  coloiu-ing. 
*He  undtT  tail  coverts  and  the  tips  of  tlie  tail  feathers 
**K  in  all  our  specimens  grey,  and  certainly  in  spring 
^  a  somewhat  darker  bluish  ash  grcj'j  in  the  Uuer  part 
"''  summer,  on  the  contrAry,  they  are  shaded  into  a 
yreyisli  white. 

"\fe    also    find    in    the    young    of    C,  gelattis    the 

chAarmcteriatic  markings  of  £7.  Turtttr,  namely,  white  on 

the    tail  and  under   tail  coverts   passing  into  grey,  and 

o"^     tiie  belly  into  vinous   red.     Besides   this  C.  gelattia 

!>**     all  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  young  Turtle  Dove, 

opedally  on  the  throat  and  crop   down  to  the  breast, 

■w*»«ac  the    colour  is   grey   brown,  with    nuty   yellow 

0^Sd  to  the   feathers,  without  the  glossy  appearance} 

s3^*3  on  the  primaries  and  secondaries  towards  the  end 

tf*^    edges  are   broad   rust  brown,   and  the  upper   tail 

C<*^erti,  as  well  as   the   two   middle   tail  feathers,  have 

•>    (ilight    rust    brownish    tip   to    each    feather,    passing 

into  bluish  grey  borders  in  the  middle  of  the  feathers. 
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"In   the  next    plumage  the  young  birds  hxn  &e 
iris  two  colours,  in  a  sliarply-defined  ring;  tihe  isBa 
part  brown,  and   the   outer   yellowish.      Betk  Unik 
grey;  feet  violet  grey.     In  the  old  birds  in  somiier 
I    have    found    the    iris    had    its    outer    border  is  t 
slender  whitish    ring,  and    the   inner  part  red;  Ixik 
violet  grey,  especially  towards  the  base;  feet  vbletied.** 

Dr.  Schrenck  then  discusses  the  opinions  of  odieV 
writers    upon    the    specific    difference    of    this   lid* 
Temminck  and   Schlegel    refer  to    the    larger  use  o^ 
Gelastis,    and    the    former    to    the     shorter    tail  vnt 
longer  wing.     Middcndorff  also  notices  the  larger  li 
of  the  body,  while  Pallas  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difference    as    exists    bct^'cen    the    two    in    size, 
equally  be  observed  between  the  Bussio*£uropean 
the  Dauritian  examples  of  C  €en(U  and  C  licia. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Schrcnck's  table  of  dimcnnoiK^ 
of  the  Amur    bird: — Male. — Length   of    closed 


seven  inches  three  lines,  tail  five  inches,  beak  tererKi 
lines  and  a  half,  tarsi   eleven  lines  and  a  half,  middB-^ 
toe  (without  claw)  one  inch,  claw  of  middle  toe  thr^^ 
lines   and   a    half.      Female. — Length   of    closed  wiBg^ 
six  inches  eleven  lines,  tail  four  inches  ten  lines,  bc*^ 
seven  lines  and   a  half,   tarsi  eleven  lines   and  a  b8l*» 
middle    toe   (without   claw)   one  inch,   claw  of  mid^^* 
toe  three  lines.     Young. — Length  of  closed  wings  seV^^^ 
inches,   tail   four   inches   eleven    lines,   tarsi    one  in-^ 
middle    toe   (without    claw)   one    inch  one   line   and 
half,  claw  of  middle  toe  three  lines  and  a  half. 

On  the  whole,   I   think   we   may   give   C,  gelasiis 
Mr.  Darwin    as    a    transitional    variety.      I    will    d 
however,   apologize  for   making   a  further   extract  fr 
Dr.  Schrenck's  interesting  notice. 

Dr.  Schrenck    goes    on  to  remark   that    the    Tur 


the  Am-)or,  and  faccording  to  Tcmininck) 
where  it  assumes  its  largest  form,  and  has 
"ariety  of  colours  which  have  hccn  described 
tit.  "In  the  Amoor  I  found  C.  gdaatit  very 
8  well  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  as  also 
wards,  and  on  the  ITssuri.  It  is  altio  found, 
to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  on  the 
Sachalin.  On  the  Amoor  it  remains  in  the 
3,  as  well  as   among  evei^recns  and  willow 

the  blands,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
serve,   in    the   neighbourhood  of    water.      I 

seen  them  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
el  sand  and  pebbles,  between  light  willow 
dtting  in  pair«,  or  in  small  companies  of 
X.  At  first  I  thought  they  repaired  to 
■  only  to    drink    or    pick    up    small   stones 

grains  of  sand,  but  the  specimens  which  I 
me  that  they  find  their  food  there  as  well, 
e  crop  filled  with  Phrygane,  which  is  found 
,  and  of  various  kinds  on  the  Amoor.  I 
rare  that  this  has  ever  been  observed  as 
f  OUT  Turtle  Doves  in  Europe, 
arly  in  the  spring  this  Turtle  Dove  appears 
noor.      At    the    Kikolajev    Fosten    I    found 


» 


* 

«        ••?.•  .3^  z*^  ^ 


.aa.l-i".'!* 


■^    jJDOOC  1 


b  ■        *tf 


_  ^      I 


latter  half  of  August,  much   later  : 

ones,  piobably  not   until  the   old  ones  have 

their  change. 

"This  Dove  plays  aa  iiuportant  part  in  the  religious 
cercinonie§  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Amoor,  aa  does 
also  the  Cuckoo." 

Farther  details  of  this  interesting  part  of  his  subject 
Dr.  Schreack  reserves  for  another  part  of  the  great 
work  which  is  now  throwing  so  much  tight  upon  the 
history  of  this  interesting  country. 


r  CharaHer*. — li(uk  sLort,  strong,  nuked  at  the  base; 
•T^riDr  mundible  arched,  convex,  and  curved  from  its  origin. 
Kare^  bitsal,  half  covered  by  an  arched  membrane,  hidden 
\iy  the  forward  feathers  of  the  forehead;  eyebrows  naked, 
gnraJBhcd  by  red  papillaj.  Feet  with  three  toes  in  front, 
unitdl  OS  far  as  the  first  articulation;  ode  toe  behind,  short: 
tfae  (Ag^  of  all  peetinated.  Tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes,  and 
offen  CTCQ  to  tho  claws.  Tail  eoniitoeed  of  sixteen  or  eighii-cn 
fraliers.  Wings  ehoFt;  iho  fimt  i)rimm-y  short,  the  second 
sliorter    lliaa    the    tliird,    fuurtli,    utid    lifth,    which    are    the 
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Tetrao  bonatia. 


Oatiima  eorflormm. 


QtlimoiU  eoMMune, 
Oemeine*  Siuvtkiilin, 

Francolino  ii  Monte, 

Bjerft, 


LumxuB,  1766. 
Aldbotaxdus,  1599. 
Brisson,  1760. 
BoKiPiBTB,  1839. 
Ketseblino  kt  Blasius,  1840. 
Op  the  Fbesch. 
Of  THE  GsBVAna. 

SlTl. 

Of  IE2  HWBDES. 


tani  one  inch;  beak  nine  lines. 

According  to  modem  views  of  classification  wc 
now  arrived  at  the  second  great  division  of  the 
Aves.  The  first  division  comprises  all  those  bir^ 
young  of  which  require  attention  in  the  nest 
their  parents,  before  they  arrive  at  maturity  in 
and  limb.  Hence  they  are  called  Heterophagi- 
the  young  of  which  cannot  feed  themselves.  Wc 
gone  through  this  sub-class^  and  have  arrived  ] 
second,  or  Autophagi — those  the  young  of  whic 
more  or  less  feed  themselves  from  birth.  The  i 
sub-class  comprises  the  JRaptores,  Passeres,  Scat 
and  ColumbidtB;  the  latter  the  jRasores,  Cui 
GrallatorcSy  and  Natatores, 

Although  this  work  treats  of  only  a  section  < 
birds  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  though  I 
adopted  as  the  simplest,  and  what  I  consider 
all  its  faults)  the  best  of  modem  classifications 
of  Temminck — I  still  do  not  consider  myself  pre< 
from  noticing,  from  time  to  time,  what  I  may 
as  worthy  of  observation  on  the  great  and  imp 
subject  of  scientific  arrangement. 

The  division  to  which  I  have  alluded  make 
little  break  in  Temminck's  arrangement.  It  i 
excludes  the  Columbidw  from  the  second  sub-clas 
places  them  in  the  first.     The  arrangement  is,  1  th 


beautifully    adapU'd     to    the    "circumstances     of    theit;^ 
existence." 

ITlie   Hazel  Grouse,  which,  iu  the   absence   from  my 

list       of  the    genus    Phaxianas,    claims    my    first    notice, 

is    aam   inhabitant    of  many    of    the    heathery    or    woody 

ni»u.»tains    and    phiins    of    Europe.       It    occurs    in    the 

Bor-tli  of  Sweden  and   Xorway,  Switzerland,    Germany, 

ffai-nce,     Italy,    the    Alps,    Savoy,    Verona,    the     Tyrol 

linl     Siberia    as  far    as    the    River    Lena.     In  France    it 

is  Especially  found  among  ihe   Pyrenees,   the  mountains 

trf     tliG  Vosges,  the    Dauphine,  and    the  Ardennes.       It 

il*>e«  not    occur    in    Greece    or    Holland,    and    is    not 

■p**XJccd  in  Dr.  Machado's  list  of  tlie  birds  of  Andalusia. 

I^r.  Schrenck  includes  it  in  the  birds  of  Amoor  Land. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  of  Gadsjo,   in -Sweden,   living   in 

tlif  land   of  Grouse,   has   obligingly  favoured   me  with 

«omc   notf*  about  this   and   the  next  species,  for  which 

I  have    to    tender    him    my    thanks;    such    information, 

coming    from    the    fountain     head,    always    being    most 

acceptable. 

"The  Hjerpc  has  never  been  met  with  in  the  south 
of  Sweden,  but  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Dahl  and 
in  the  oouth-west  coast  of  Bohns  Land.  It  '\»  tolerably 
common  in  Oster  Gothland.  It  is  rare  around  Stock- 
Imlm,  bat  otMomon  in  tibe  more  northerly  parts; 
(Nilsson  remarks  that  this  appears  the  more  strange 
■ince  the  sune  bird  comes  in  numbers  into  Germany, 
and  even  France.  He  thinks  that  if  it  were  introduced 
it  would  thrive  in  the  rocky  wooded  tracts  of  North 
Scuiift.) 

"The  Hazel  Grouse  does  not  go  so  high  up  the 
fell  sides  as  the  Capercaillie  or  Black  Grouse,  and  it 
disappears  from  the  Noi'wegian  fella  long  before  we 
have    reached    the   limits   of  the   frost.      According  to 


■riBi 


is  much  owing  to   the   season  of  the  year.      Wii 
it  is  generally  found  in  old  fir  forests  with  stony 
and  often  at  the  foot  of  rocks   in  the  aln   and 
woods.      In    summer    they   appear    to    frequent 
plantations,   and  with  the  fall  of    the  leaf  they 
draw  into  the  fir  forests,  where   they  remain  th] 
the  winter,  only  making  occasional  migrations   int 
nearest    birch   woods    to    feed    on  the    catkins   o 
birch,  which '  at  this  season  forms  their  principal, 
I   think,  their   only  nourishment,  for   I   never  by 
chance   find  any  fir   shoots   in  their  crops,  as  I   < 
those  of  the   Capercaillie.     They  appear   always   1 
on  the  ground,  and  only  fly  up   into   a  fir  tree 
they  arc  flushed.      Their  flight  is  noisy  and  bus 
and    they   never    go    far.      I   never  find   them  bi 
chance  in  the  open,  like  the  Black  Grouse." 

"They  live  in  a  state  of  monogamy,  and  wii 
the  pairing  takes  place  about  the  same  time  as  tl 
the  Capercaillie  or  Black  Grouse.  The  note  is  i 
rather  melancholy  pipe,  which  can  be  readily  im 
by  a  Hjerpe  whistle  made  of  bone  or  quilL 
call-note  rather  resembles  ^li,  li,  titititi-ti.'  The 
of  the  male  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  female. 
this  note,  which  we  always  hear  from  the  grounc 
sexes  carry  on  their  spring  conversation,  and  ii 
autumn  the  mother  uses  the  same  kind  of  langua 
hor  young.     As  soon  as  the   pairing    is  over  the 
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u  from  nine  to  twelve  jiale  yellow  he  own  •spotted 
c^},'^,  in  a  bole  in  the  taota  on  the  gruuiid.  She 
mAo  no  nest.  She  hatehe!<  the  t^gg"*  hy  herself,  nnd 
W  all  the  care  of  tlie  young.  An  »0(>n  as  th^  young 
can  At  the  male  comes  back  to  them,  and  the  whole 
family  live  together  during  the  auliimn  and  winter. 
lliey  remain  ibrougbout  the  year  in  those  woods  in 
"Iiicii  ihcy  take  up  tbcir  abode.  I  neicr  saw  more 
•Jiaij  nac  family  together  in  our  forests,  ihough  in 
*'nlaii(l  ihcy  arc  said  to  pack.  In  the  beginning  of 
■^PHI  they  separate  in  pairs,  and  the  breeding  season 
y*'S«ii»,  although  I  never  took  a  nest  in  Wermcrland 
*^l    the  middle  of  May. 

'In  the  north  they  are  considered  the  moat  delicate 

ilircst  game,  but  they  afford   little  sport  to    the  real 

"^^■tsman,  as  we  generally  shoot  tbcm  from  the  perch. 

*-*iink  tlicy  arc  more  shy  and  retired  in  their  habitt 

^**H  any  other  of  the  Grouse." 

*'nic  beak  is  black,  thick,  and  convex;  upper  mon- 

'•*le    the     longest.       First    primary    shorter     than    the 

^''S'l»lh,    second    shorter    than    the    sixth;    third,    fourth, 

*i    fifth  alike,  and   longest.     Tail   somewhat  rounded, 

^^3  crown   feathers,  which,  in  the  male  especially,  ore 

*^^,  can    be    raised    into    a  kind    of  crest.       Over    the 

^^^     is    a    small    naked    red    spot,  with    small    warts    on 

^-^      upptr    edge,  but   no  cuinb.       Taj-si   geuerally    only 

•''^i^,  but   sometimes   three   fourths   covered  with   grey, 

•****,  hairy  feathers;  the  naked  part  grey  brown,  covered 

^"^th  divided  half  rings.      Toes   grey   brown,  covered 

-^Xth  half  rings,  and   on   the  sides   with  scales,   tinder 

'^hich  they  are  innged  with  combed  teeth;  claws  pale 

Vrown." 

"It  varies  much  in  size.      From  the  northern  tracta 
the  male  is  generally  from  fourteen  inches  to  fourteen 
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inches  and  a  half  long;  extent  of  wings  twenty  inches; 
tail  four  inches  and  six  eighths^  extending  beyond  the 
wings  three  inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  one  inch  and  a 
half."  The  above  is  Swedish  measure,  in  which  the 
inch  is  a  quarter  of  an  eighth  shorteri  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  refers  to  freshly-killed  specimens.  The 
dimensions  in  my  diagnosis  arc  those  of  a  fine  male 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Wheelwright,  which  is  figured. 

''Head  above,  neck,  and  part  of  the  back  brown  or 
grey  brown,  with  black  transverse  streaks;  shoulders 
rusty  brown,  with  black  spots,  and  in  the  outer  edge 
a  long  white  streak.  Wing  coverts  grey  brown,  with 
white  spots;  back  and  rump  ash  grey,  marked  with 
longitudinal  black  streaks  and  small  black  points;  chin 
and  throat  j^ure  black,  with  a  white  edging.  Behind 
the  nostrils  a  white  spot,  and  a  small  one  behind  the 
eye.  Front  of  neck  rusty  brown,  with  a  black  streak 
before  the  white  edge  of  each  feather.  This  black 
streak  and  the  white  edge  is  broader  on  the  breast 
and  belly,  on  which  account  it  appears  white  with 
black  or  brown  red  transverse  spots.  On  the  sides  the 
red  brown  colour  is  more  apparent.  Wing  primaries 
dark  brown,  speckled  on  the  outer  web  with  rusty 
yellow  and  brown.  Secondaries  same,  with  rusty  yellow 
edges  on  the  tips.  Tail  feathers  black,  speckled  with 
ash  grey,  and  a  pure  black  band  before  the  tip,  which 
is  pale  ash  grey,  often  speckled  with  black.  The 
two  middle  feathers  speckled  with  brown  and  black, 
and  marked  with  seven  or  eight  confused  black  and 
ash  grey  transverse  bands.  Iris,  in  a  freshly-killed 
specimen,  brownish." 

''Summer  dress.  The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  much  shorter  than  in  winter;  chin  and  throat  are 
rather  brown   than   black.'- 
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"llie  female  Is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
shorter  than  the  male,  and  has  a  rusty  yellow  (not 
black)  throat.  Between  the  beak  and  the  eye  a  red 
Drown  (not  white)  spot.  Otherwise  resembles  the  male. 
"Accidental  varieties  occur  with  paler  colour,  so  that 
^^^Y  are  only  brownish  where  the  usual  colour  is 
black.  According  to  Nilsson  this  is  the  Tetrao  canus, 
^he    original   of   which   is   preserved   in   the    Stockholm 

I     have    thought    right    to    give   Mr.  "WTicelwright's 

*^^count  in    full.      With    the   bird    before   me   I    have 

"^^^  able  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the    description. 

*^^*  W.  himself,  if  at  all  on  any  point  in  doubt,  referred 

Nilsson's    excellent    history   of  these    birds    in   the 

'■^^una   Skania."      To   use  his   own   words, — "I   have 

^*^JTed   in   part  to   Nilsson,   and  verified  his  remarks 

y^   JUy  own  experience." 

-^^'om   the   north-west  of  Europe  it  is  interesting   to 

*iow'   this    bird    into    the   far-off   north-cast   of    Asia, 

^*^i*e    it    was   found    in   2:reat    plenty  by    Dr.  L.  A  on 

'^I'CMick.       The  account    is   so  interesting:  as  it  reijcards 

^^     f^eographieal  distribution  of  this  species,  that  I  will 

'■^      a   translation    of    Dr.   Sclirenck's    notice,    from    his 

'     ^^^ilt  ^'Reisen  und    Forscliun^en   in  Amur  Land." 

A^he     Hazel    Grouse    of    the    Anioor    Land    entirely 

*^      ^'C's   with    that  of  Siberia    and    the    west    of  Euroi^e, 
e:X:  .  . 

^'^>pt  in    having    a  greater    proportion    of    ashy  grey, 

^  *^       underneath    the   feathers    more    rusty    brown:    tlic 

^^le    lent'th    of    the    back    is    of    a   clear    ashy    crrey, 

^        ^X   fine    dark    bands    and   pointed   marks    across ;    the 

1  .     '  *  ^xlders    are   partly  rusty  brown,   and   tliere    is    also   a 

*-^    upon    the    upper    and    under    Aving    coverts;    also 

X*  ^  V  ^ 

^^idtlie  croi)  tlierc  is  a  rusty  brown  anionic  tlie  black 
'^•^    white   streaks.     At  the   side   of  the  l)reast  tliere   is 

^'01..  HI.  2   r 
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a  lively  rust-colour,  which,  however,  is  very  scanty,  md 
rapidly  passes  into  a  lighter  shade. 

^'The  Hazel  Grouse  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Amoor 
Land  as  far  as  I  know  it,  from  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Ochotsk  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Hadshi,  and  on  tiie 
island  Sachalin,  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor, 
to  the  sources  of  the  river  in  Dauria.  Everywhere, 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  ycar^  it  is  the  most  omiiiuHi 
of  the  feathered  trihc.  Scarcely  any  locality  can  be 
named  where  it  is  not  found,  yet  it  appears  principatty 
in  the  north  of  the  Amoor,  on  the  borders  of  riven 
in  the  mixed  forests  of  birch,  aspen,  poplar,  alder, 
and  willow  bushes,  and  in  the  south  principally  in  the 
light-foliagcd  woods  and  the  underwood  which  grows 
along  the  rocky  banks  of  the  rivers.  Xot  unfireqnently, 
also,  I  have  met  with  it  in  winter  and  summer  on  the 
willow-grown  islands,  or  on  such  shores  as  those  of 
the  Amoor,  Gorin,  and  Ussuri.  In  as  great  nnmbers 
did  I  find  the  Hazel  Grouse  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  Amoor  Land,  where  it  was  by  no  means  shy. 
In  the  Nikolajcv  Postcn,  and  on  the  River  Tyniy,  in 
Sachalin,  I  have  been  able  to  shoot  several  times  at 
a  pair  of  individuals  in  a  tree  before  the  others  flew 
away.  In  Sachalin,  and  on  the  Gorin,  they  flew  up 
before  us  and  kept  in  a  circuit  round  about  us.  In 
sommcr,  when  the  noise  of  our  movements  roused  them, 
they  often  settled  down  on  a  tree  close  by  the  river, 
enabling  us  to  slioot  them  from  our  hiding-phicos. 
They  were  among  the  daily  contents  of  our  game-bag 
in  the  Amoor  Land,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  Bay  of 
Hadschi  and  the  snow-fields  of  Sachalin,  they  gave  us 
as  good  sport  as  in  the  light  and  sunny  oak  hedges  on 
the  Ussuri. 

"In  the   summer  of  1855   I  found  a  nest   with  eggs 
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HI  tTic  borders  of  llic  I^kc  of  Kitlsi.  Xt'lTM  IBS  fir 
rood,  Bt  till'  foot  of  B  tree,  concealed  IB  the  BKMb 
ttid  bnislin'ODd.  The  eggs  were  of  ike  vnril  dnlc 
j^ellon',  with  mauy  brotm  spots  nnd  pointi,  md  vere 
h.ntrhe<l  on  ihr  14th.  of  June.  On  the  <8tL  of  Jofy 
I  met  with  A  family  just  Hedj^ed  nt  ra<4wk,  aeV'  Ae 
mouth  of  the  Gorin,  in  the  \vM.i'y  unilerwood  of  ft 
pine  forest.  The  moulting  of  the  Ilazcl  GfOOW  ttkm 
place  at  Nikolnjcv  I'osten  in  August  aud  September. 
On  tilt:  ZSid.  of  August  1  found  the  BUtahblg  &r 
advanced,  and  every  wing  nnd  tail  (bUHui  fireiU^ 
^rown.  It  was  quite  concluded  on  the  IsL  of  OctolMr." 
My  %ures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  an  from  eped- 
mcos  sent  mo  from  Sweden  by  ilr.  ^V'hodwiighL 

The    bird    has   also   been   figured    by  AldiOTandu, 
Omith..   pi.  82;   Stor,    Degli    UcccUi,  pL  9S8,  (mile;) 
Dffon,  pi  cnl.,  474-479;   Uoux,  Ornifh.  PtoT.,  ^  8M; 
iteil,  Omith.  du    Dauph,  pi.  41;    Xaanuum,   Vogdl 
intach.,  pi.  15S;   Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  250: 


Fa  mill/  TETllAONID^.     (Bonaparte.) 
Genus  Tktkao.     f  Linneetis.J 
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Tetrao  saliceii. 


•« 


« 


« 


Tetrao  saliccti, 
lagopus, 
albus, 
subalpina, 

Lagoput  afbus, 
"         saliccti, 

Lagnjyhle  dcs  sautes ^ 

Mora  Iff-  Sc/i  n  cch  u  h  n , 

Dal  Hi  pa, 

Dairy  pa  skogsri/pa^ 

Mizakana^ 

Kicfial'f 


Tbmmikce. 

Ltnnxus. 

Gjcblih. 

NiLSSOV. 
BONAPABTE. 

SWAINSON. 

Or  TRB  Fbench. 
Of  the  Geb^ians. 
Swedish. 

Finnish. 
Lavp. 


Specific  Characters, — The  primaries,  abdomen,  and  feet  white 
in  the  adult  in  all  seasons.  Tail  square,  of  fourteen  feathers, 
and  always  black.  First  primary  one  inch  and  three  eighths 
shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  two  eighths  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  third,  which  is  equal  to  the  fourth,  and  longest,  the 
fifth  always  longer  than  the  second.  I^^ngth  of  male  fifteen 
inches  and  a  half;  expanse  of  wiug  twenty-four  to  twenty-five 
inches;  from  carpus  to  tip  eight  inches;  tail  five  inches,  ext<.'uding 
beyond  the  closed  wings  about  three  inches ;  beak,  from  forehead, 
seven  eighths    of    an    inch, — from  nasal    furrow    half    an    iueh; 
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The  Willow  Grouse  is  an  inhabitant  of  tlio  north  of 
both  Europe  and  America.     Its  home  is,  howc 
espetiallr     in     Sweden     and     N'oiivay,     Lapland     and 
Orcenland. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  it  occupies  much  the  « 
position  as  the  Red  Grouse  does  in  oar  own  country. 
A  question  was  raised  in  the  "Zoologist,"  in  1858,  as 
to  the  specific  identity  of  the  two  birds,  hy  Jlr. 
Norman,  of  Hull,  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  go  against  such  a  sup- 
position. In  the  present  day  it  is  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  define  the  cliaracter  of  species.  Grant  says 
that  "species  mongers"  have  been  destroyed  for  ever 
by  the  all-powerful  wand  of  Mr.  Darwin.  I  for  one, 
however,  refuse  to  submit  to  a  dogma  of  this  kind, 
and  will  take  the  liberty  of  considering  the  Tetrao 
gaJiceti  as  a  species  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  T. 
Scotictu.  Its  affinities  are  more  with  the  Ftarmigan 
than  with  the  Red  Grouse,  but  it  is  distinct  from  both. 
Much  as  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  ^Vlleelwright  for  his 
notes  about  the  Hazel  Grouse,  I  am  still  more  obliged 
to  him  for  the  very  valuable  account  with  which  he 
has  favoured  me  of  the  present  bird.  Living  as  he 
does  in  their  own  country,  Mr.  W.'b  experience  is 
▼aluable,  and  his  well-known  contributions  to  natural 
history  entitle  his  remarks  to  our  respect.  Like  the 
last  contribution  the  present  one  is  filled  up  where 
deficient  from  Nilsson. 

"The    Willow    Grouse    is    found    in    the    north    of 
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ScandinaviEi  from  the  yery  north  of  Finmark  down 
about  60^  north  latitude;  it  is  met  with  in  Noi 
Wermerhind  throughout  the  whole  year^  bat  nei 
further  south  than  Lake  Frjrkcn,  unless  indeed  th 
are  driyen  down  by  snow,  when  ah  odd  one  m 
eycn  occasionally  be  shot  in  Bohns  Land  and  Uplai 
They  are  not  met  with  near  Christiana  in  the  anmic: 
They  neyer  go  up  to  the  real  feUs  at  sock  na 
as  rise  aboye  the  limits  of  yegetation.  When 
go  down  from  the  fell  tops  we  find  the  Dal  Et 
first  in  that  region  which  is  clothed  with  wiBi 
bushes  and  fell  birch,  fBetula  nana^)  and  espedal 
in  the  lower  tracts,  where  the  birch  fBehda  dH^ 
fijTst  appears  and  forms  low  forests.  Below  this  i 
rarely  meet  with  them,  and  only  when  the  young  a 

fly. 

In  this  aboye-mcntioncd  sub-alpine  region  the  D 
Ripa  in  summer  is  usually  found  in  yalleys,  mostly  1 
the  side  of  the  little  becks  or  mountain  streams  win 
run   among  the  bushes  and  thickets.     You  always  fii 

them  in  i>airs  or  families  with  the  male  and  feme 
together.  You  not  only  find  them,  according 
Nilsson,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  eyen  < 
the  coasts  and  islands,  lliey  crouch  among  the  dwj 
birch,  willow,  or  heather,  and  rarely  rise  till  you  near 
tread  on  them.  Sometimes,  however,  they  rise  ye: 
wild,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  appear  to  1 
most  shy.  They  almost  always  are  on  the  groun 
and  veiy  rarely  perch  in  a  tree;  but,  although  I  ha^ 
myself  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Willo 
Grouse,  when  frightened,  perch  in  the  birch  trees, 
is  80  rare  an  occurrence  that  many  deny  it.  The 
flight  to  me  appears  exactly  to  resemble  that  of  tl 
Ked  Grouse,  and  as  they  fly  they  utter  a  loud  cack 
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ucU  much  rcaeuibk's  'rrrackackackkali.'     ITicy  d«  not 

nerally  tiy   far,   atid   when    they   scttlo   they   usually 

r  tlie  note  of  'kawaa,  kawau.'     The  femalL-  gt-ncrally 

1  Eilcutly,  ui-  with  a  faint  'hjan,  hjan.'      Aa  soon  as 

yomig    birds    arc    hatched    you    ate    the    families 

Kc-ther;  aud  in  the  hreediug  reason  the  mail.-  itt  neviT 

iionx  the  nest  whcr<-  tht-   uld  fiiiiale  is  oitling.     A» 

nt^r  comes  on  they  pack,  and  deep  buow  and   hard 

&C  iametioics  drives  them  down  into  the  ro^ions  that 

TlkIow  the  fells. 

r  pair   about  the  end  of  May,  but  sometimes  ws 

s  April,     At  about  one  in  the  morning  the  ninlc 

mtnccs  Ids  love  song  with  a  loud  'prrr-paek-prrr,' 

I  deeper    'kawau,  kawau.'      The    female    answers 

u  finer  'hjau,  hjan,'  and   the   two   draw  together, 

1  tiie  male  is  very  easily  shot  now  by  the  poacher, 

'  is    liidden    behind    a   rock    or   bush,   and   decoys 

within   shot  by   un   imitation   of    the    call-note   of 

ftmale.      ITic  bird  comes  on  by  short  flights,   and 

"   within   shot,  sometimes  stands   still,  raises   np  his 

tpread   out  like  a  fan,   flaps    his   wings    against    his 

^*»  throws  his  neck  back,  and  answers  with  his  hoarse 

*3M-^j,^  kawau.' 

^r    ■^•le    female    lays    tea    or    twelve    eggs,    without    any 

^***t»    in  the  heather,  but  generally  under   a  bush,  or 

"  t***  stump  of  an  old   fir.      The   male  keeps  watch 

***«   she  is   sitting   to  drive   away  any  birds  of  prey 

^^    may  approach  the  spot,  and  so  bold  is  he  at  this 

^""^     that  he  has  even  been  seen  to  drive  away  a  fox. 

'"'^X-   they  are   hatched,   both  the  old  ones  attend   the 

""^y.    When  the  young  ones  are  frightened  up   they 

*"^*m  oat  much  lite  young  chickens,  and  separating 

CK^  themselves  among  the  bushes  or  heather,  and  then 

pH  <o  close  that  they  can  be  easily  picked  up  by  the  hand. 


oilier  sjiccics   oi   wuiow,  uiiu   especially    uie    sceu 

Polygonum    ticiparuniy   which    on    this    account 
Norway  called  Ripa  Grass.     In  autumn  they  prin 
live  on  bcrrieSy  and  in  the  winter  on  birch  knot 
the    stalks  of  the  bleabcrry  bushes.      In  spring 
chief  food  consists  of  birch  knots. 

Although  no  doubt  Willow  Grouse  would  afi 
good  sport  to  the  shooter  as  the  Red  Grouse,  8< 
any  one  ever  shoots  them  here  in  a  fair  manne 
they  arc  principally  taken  in  snares  in  the  winte 
sent  down  frozen  to  the  different  towns  for  sale 
some  idea  of  this  traffic  may  be  formed  by  th 
that  a  single  dealer  in  one  of  the  northern  pro' 
according  to  Nilsson,  during  one  winter  whe 
birds  were  plentiful,  sent  off  about  fifty  thousan 
Ilipa. 

Beak  black,   short,   thick,  and   convex;   upper 
dible  tolerably  blunt,  and  a  little  longer  than  the 
(but   out    of    a    great   many    which    I   have   exa 
scarcely  two  are  alike.)    Iris  dark  brown;  eyelids  C( 
with   down,   the   edges   brown.     Over  the    eye   i 
male    a  large   half-round   vermilion    spot   coverec 
small   warts,   and   fringed   upwards  *  with   a   red 
three  or  four  millemetres   high,  dentated  at  the 
This  spot  and  comb  is  smaller  and  paler  in  the  f 
and  in  both   sexes   is   most  apparent   in  the  br< 
season.     The  claws  vary  in  form  and  colour  at  di 
g[  seasons;    in  winter  they  arc    long,  of  an    even  bi 


■  I.OIV    r>H01.'SF.. 


an 


,  aedc,  Inmut, 


L  for  the  auMt 


■  MOHcr,  oblong,  oval,  and  flat  (not  concOTe) 

IV)-  are  shed  in  July  or  August 

•woldiniile  in  summer  dress. — Head 

}  ad  iidcii,  red  bron-n,    i^omctimeg    chesuut,  irUb  Uad: 

',  specially  on  the  top    of  the  head  and  bade  of 

f&eafck,  wmctimM  even  with  black  trantrene  Mxeik* 

t  wvry  lines  on  tlie   breast;  under 

tk,  with  a  while  spot  on   carh  side. 
i  mA  sometiuies  a  white    spot  over   the  noatzfls. 
■houldcrs,    over  rump,    upper   tail   ooreits,  and 
inncnnast   wing    feathers,    as   well    as    the    niddle 
black,  transversely  speckled  with  nut7  yellow 
f  red   browTi    lines.     The   smaller  wing  coverts,  most 
y  the  wing    feathers,    belly,    thighs,    and   Ic^,    vliite; 
I  six  first  pi-imaries  with  brown  shafts.     Tail  fea&era 
fourteen    hlaek,    with   white    edges   on    the    tipa, 
I  arc  broadest  on  the  middle  ones;  the  two  feathera 
bicb  lie  over   them    and   their  coverts   speckled  with 
ck    and   red   broun.      The   under   tail    coTerta    red 
n,  speckled  with  black,  and  marked  with  a  ttrealc 
I  front   of   the  white  edge  at  the  end;   tarn  in  front 
1  toes    on  the    inner    half    covered  with<dirty  white 
r-likc    feathers;    tarsi  behind  and   the  front  part  of 
~ih>-  toes  naked. 

Female  in  summer — Head,  neck,  breast,  and  sides, 
maty  yellow,  with  black  spots  or  transverse  streaks; 
these  are  especially  thick  on  the  upper  parts,  so  that 
the  head  above  and  sometimes  the  back  of  neck 
appears  black,  with  rusty  yellow  spots.  Back,  shoul- 
der*, upper  tail  coverts,  and  the  two  or  four 
middle  tail  feathers,  black,  and  speckled  with  rusty 
yellow  or  pale  yellow  transverse  streaks;  belly,  wings, 
tail,  and  legs  as  in  the  male;  under  tail  coverts  pure 
white. 
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The  male  in  Buminer  dress  diiEnrs  firom  the  lenude 
account  of  its  rather  larger  hoij  and  Uack  dun,  whi 
in  the  female  is  rusty  yellow;  red  hrown  odonr  on  t 
neck  and  breast,  where  the  female  has  onlj  rai 
yellow  and  black,  and  by  the  altogether  diflSsrent  nnd 
tail  coTcrts.  Sometimes  the  red  brown  in  the  male 
so  dark  as  to  appear  nearly  chesnat,  or  Uack  hnn 
in  very  old  males,  but  in  the  younger  birds  the  oolo 
is  lighter  yellowish  red  brown,  like  the  female^  so  tl 
the  head  and  neck  above  are  black,  with  small  n 
brown  spots.  Throat,  sides  of  'the  head,  fiont  of  tl 
neck,  and  breast,  yellowish  brown,  with  small  hhc 
transverse  streaks;  but  the  female  is  always  distingaishi 
from  the  male  through  many  or  few  red  brown  feadie 
on  the  throat  and  breast  It  is  according  to  Nilssoi 
experience  that  the  males  are  more  seldom  met  wi 
in  pur^  summer  dress  than  the  females.  Botih  moi 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  speckled  feathers  a 
shed  and  others  come  in  their  places;  and  liljebo 
notices  that  this  species  even  has  an  autumn  dress  wi 
finer  rusty  yellow  watering. 

The  young,  just  before  the  autumnal  moult,  frc 
specimens  taken  from  the  9th.  to  the  16th.  of  Jul 
about  six  or  seven  inches  long;  beak  bro^-n;  clai 
grey;  the  naked  pale  red  spot  over  the  eyes  h 
already  obtained  its  little  dentatcd  comb;  legs  coven 
with  dirty  grey  brown  hair-like  feathers  down  to  tl 
very  claws.  Head  above  brown  red,  with  a  blai 
spot  on  the  crown,  and  a  brown  streak  along  tl 
back  of  the  neck.  The  upper  parts  of  the  hoc 
speckled  with  red  brown  and  black,  with  white  spo 
on  the  shoulders;  breast  and  sides  rusty  yellow,  wit 
black  transverse  bands.  Wing  feathers  grey  brow] 
the  outer  finely — the  inner  ones  more  thickly — speckle 


1  rusty  yellow.      Tail  with  blnck  and  riisty 

r  uansverse  streaks. 

By  degrees  the  young  become   like   the   mother,   as 

Woim   wiug   feathers    in   August  are   changed   for 

Utc,  and    the    black    tail   feathers   shoot    out.      The 

e  iring  feathers  grow  in   this  manner; — The  outer 

1  of  the  first  and  second  order  come   at   one   time; 

third  and    fourth  brown    wing   feathers  a 

]  the  young  birds,  generally  after  the   middle  of 

In  this  or  the  foregoing  month  the  old  bird-i 

I  their  tail   and  wing  feathers,  and  in  the  same  or 

ptining  of  the  nest  month  the  horny  covering  on 

I  claws, 

;  and  female  in  winter  dross.     Beak  black;   eye 
i  smaller  and  paler;  the  fourteen  toil  featliers  black, 
white    edges    on    llio    ends,    very    broad   on   the 
lUo  ones.     The   shafts  of  the  fire  or   six  first  wing 
brown.      For    the    rest,    the    whole    of    the 
;  IK  snow  white;  tarsi  and  toes  thickly  covered 
■  feathers,   like    hair,   which,   similar   to   the 
,  hare,  lie  even  on   the  sole  of  the  foot. 
«e    transition   from   summer    to   winter   dress   lakes 
at  difiercnt  times  in  different  places  and  seasons, 
generally    in    September    and   October.      In    the 
middle    of    the    last-named    month   we    sec    some    white 
'^'P'^j    and    some    speckled,  on    account    of  some    of  the 


J»gIIBt. 


•ncrs 


buohv  I 


suxnijifj-  fciithcrs  remaining.  in 
^*y  the  spring  moult  takes  pi; 
^ginning  of  June  we  find 
icmaining.  During  the  perioi 
spceUcd  birds  with  more  or  lei 
(Be  speckled  ones. 

The    spring    moiilt    comes 


the  end  of  April  or 
[■c,  and  even  in  the 
mally  winter  feathers 
of  transition  we  sec 
white  feathers  among 

in    tills    way: — The 


coloured  feathers  fi«t   appear   on   the   head  and  neck. 
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next  on  the  back,  last  on  the  breast;  and  this  tallies 
exactly  with  Ilcarnc's  observations  in  Noith  America." 

Mv  fiffure  of  this  bird  is  that  of  a  female  shot  by 
Mr.  Wlieelwright  from  the  nest  in  June,  1860.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  real  breeding  plumage.  The  egg 
figured  was  taken  out  of  her  nest  at  the  same  time. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl. 
129,  (female  in  breeding  plumage,  f.  2  head  of  female 
taking  on  the  breeding  dress;)  Bouteil,  Omith.  du 
Dauph.,  pi.  42,  f.  1;  Naumann,  Vogel.  Deutsch.,  pi. 
159;  Temminck,  Pig.  et  Gall.,  vol.  iii,  pi.  11,  figs.  1, 
2,  3;  Frisch,  pi.  110  et  111,  Cin  winter  plumage,  and 
commencement  of  moult;)   Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  255. 


Attn     «  HOT  as. 


G.KLWSjT.. 

Famihj   TETRA  OXID^.     fBmajtarte.J 

Geuus  Pteroclks.     fTemminck.J 

Geitrrie  C^araeten. — Beak  medium  eised,  compreesed,  slender 
1  Bpeciea;  npper  raandible  straight,  but  curved  i 
pouil;  Doetiib  ba«a1,  half  clewed  hy  a.  membreQC,  ciivered  by 
the  lealhers  of  the  forehtiid,  open  below.  Pect  with  ebort 
toes,  the  undei  one  hardly  developed  and  articulat<?d  high  up 
the  tamis;  the  three  front  toes  united  to  the  first  articulation, 
I  edged  with  a  membrane;  the  front  of  the  tarsi  covered 
with  Email  very  short  feathers,  the  rest  naked.  Claws  very 
short,  the  liind  one  sharp  edged,  those  in  front  obtui^e.  Tail 
GOuical)  in  some  specie*  the  two  middle  feuthers  are  elongated 
in  a  thread-like  manner.  Wings  long,  terminated  in  a  point, 
the  £t3t  primarj'  the  longcil. 


PIN-TAILED    SAND    GROUSE. 


PterocUt  alehata. 


Tetrao  alckata, 
"       eavdaeutui, 

JEnat  eata, 
Oanga  eala, 
Ciafa-Uugkakn. 


Stkfbkns. 
Tkmkihcx. 
LiNsxtre. 

Pallas. 

Vl  BILLOT, 

Of  the  Fbehch. 
Of  ths  Gbbmans. 
Savi. 


Sprcifir  Ciar^irferi.—TaW  ronicBl.  mid  the  two  miclillo  tea6 
[irulonyt'd  lu  a  ttiiu  point.  A  broad  rufous  baoi)  Ixirdrrcd  ^ 
black,  darker  \n  th?  mole,  aoparatf^  lbs  clicsnut-coloured  tk 
'{torn  the  pure  white  ubJoriieu.  Length,  from  tip  of  beak  tD 
end  of  the  luag,  thin,  tail  feathers  thirteen  incbea,  tko  )» 
titending  three  iDches  beyond  the  shorter  fedtbera  of  the 
From  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  long  pointed  wing  eight  in 
aiid  a  half;  beak  eight  bne«;  tnrai  one  inch  sad  one  4 
middle  toe  and  claw  one  inch. 


This  most  elegant  and  beautiful  of  birils  cla 
Spain  and  tbc  Pyrenees  as  its  principal  Etirop 
locality,  for  which  reason  it  was  named  by  Brisson 
Oclinote  des  Pyiences.  It  is  also  found  in  Sicily  1 
the  I.evant,  the  plains  of  Crau  in  Provence,  | 
accidentally  in  the  northern  parts  of  France.  Its  I 
home  liowever  is  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa  f 
Asia,  where  it  ranges  from  the  three  provinces 
Algeria,  through  the  Groat  Sahara,  to  Egypt,  Sy 
Persia,  and  thence  to  the  burning  sands  of  Ini 
being  common,  m  Dr.  Leilh  Adams  informs  me, 
Aighanistan. 

In  Eastern  Africa  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sal' 
(Ibis,  vol.  i,  p.  352,)  that  he  only  found  this  bird  in 
extensive  sandy  plains, — the  Harakta.  In  the  nord 
Africa,  however,  Mr.  Tristram  (Ibis,  vol.  ii,  p.  ' 
says  that  it  is  far  more  abundant,  and  continues 
occur  in  vast  fiocks  in  winter,  in  the  M'zab 
Touarick,  where  the  next  described  species,  P.  arenar 
is  not  found. 

llie  Pin -tail  Sand  Grouse  occurs  in  sandy  pli 
and  uncultivated  grounds,  avoiding  as  much  as  possi 
the  habitations  of  men.  M.  Crespon  however  tells 
that  be  succeeded  in  taming  it  in  confinement,  and 
had  specimens    in    his   aviary    for    several  yean,  i 
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l^vm  bred  them.  The  male  appeared  very  attentlTV  tO 
its  mate,  whose  voice  it  readily  responded  to  in 
•yllablcs   resembling  'kaak,  kaak,  kaak,  ka,  ki,  ka.* 

In  the  desert  however  it  is  very  wild.  Mr.  l^riitriBi* 
s»ya,  "except  daring  the  hroeding-season  it  ia  Toy 
difficult  of  approach;  aod  when  packed  in  wintor  it  !■ 
Tain  to  attfMQpt  to  get  a  second  shot,  iinle«  irall 
mouuted.  Ita  flight  is  stronger  and  mors  vigoroM 
likati  its  congeners;  and  its  eharp-pointed  long  iringt 
give  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  Plover.  It  ia  Tery 
gttrruloas  when  on  the  ground,  and  often  betn^  itadf 
Vy  its  call-note,  long  before  it  can  be  distingoished  by 
llw   eye   from  the  surrounding  Band." 

According  to  Ercrsmann  its  voice  resembles  that 'of 
Ravens  and  Crows.  It  makes  so  nest,  but  scr^wa  a 
liole  in  the  sand,  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Salrin^  it 
deposits  only  three  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  May,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  in  about  the  second  week  <tf  Jime. 
I>egland  says  it  lays  four  or  five,  Temminck  two  or 
three  eggs.  The  egg  is  described  by  Mr.  Tristram  as 
perfectly  elliptical  in  all  the  five  species  he  possesses 
of  the  genus  Pterocies.  It  is  of  a  much  richer  fawn- 
colour  than  that  of  P.  arenartus,  "covered  and  sometimes 
Koned  ^vith  large  maroon-red  blotches." 

'Xliat  which  is  figured — a  specimen  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Tristram — is  one  inch  and  nine  tenths  long, 
and  -  three  inches  and  nine  tenths  round  the  middle. 
It   was  taken  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Tristram  says  that  the  Pin-tail  Sand  Grouse  is 
very  bad  eating,  the  flesh,  like  that  of  its  congener, 
being  both  poor  and  dry.  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor,  however, 
docs  battle  upon  this  point,  (Ibis,  vol,  ii,  p.  199,)  where 
he  says  that  it  all  depends  upon  the  cook,  and  that 
ID   Egypt   he   found  the   two   species   of   Sand  Grouse^ 
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P.  exusius  and  P,  Senegalensisy  "vcrj'  good  eating,  the 
ilcssli  of  the  thigh  especially  being  peculiarly  white  and 
tender.  However  our  Dragoman  was  am  artist  of  no 
^ordinary  culinary  skill." 

It  is  almost  a  pity,  however,  to  talk  about  anything 
so  sensuous  as  a  dinner  off  a  bird  so  beautiful  as  the 
Pin-tailed  Sand  Grouse.  Mr.  Tristram,  whose  experience 
as  a  practical  ornithologist  is  very  great,  says,  **I 
think,  on  close  inspection,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  in 
nature  which  surpasses  the  male  P.  alchata  in  richness 
of  colo'iu*ing  or  delicacy  of  pencilling" — a  fact  which 
I  am  sure  my  artist  will  verify  with  his  usual  skill. 

The    adult    male   has    the   head,   nape,  and  back,   a 
beautiful  rich    dead   olive  green,    more   or  less   shaded 
with   darker,   each   feather  being  edged  narrowly  with  _ 
black   or   blackish.     The  upper   tail  coverts  rich  fawn,  ^ 
finely    barred   and    pencilled    transversely    with    black... 
The  greater  wing   coverts   lighter   olive   green,  with  %^m 
more  decidedly  marked  black  border,  while  the   lesse 
wing  coverts  arc  of  a  rich  maroon,  distinctly  bordere 
with  white.     Primaries    i^rcv,  Avith  black   f'lossv  shafts  ^ 
secondaries   grey,  bordered  witli  white;    tertiaries    dark, 
brown,    with    white     inner    webs,    and    also     distinctly 
edged    with    white.       Tail    feathers    grey,   barred    with 
dusky,   and  shaded  witli  fawn-colour  on  the  outer  web, 
while   the   extremity   of   each   feather  for  about  half  an 
inch     is     pure    white;     the     long    filiform     middle    tail 
feathers    partaking    of  the    olive   green    colours    of    the 
back,  while    below   they  share  with   this    aspect    of  the 
tail    feathers    their    rich     dark     brown.       Side     of    the 
head  and   a  band   across  the   crop,   upwards   of  an  inch 
broad,    rich    dark   fawn-colour,   the    latter   being    edged 
above  and    below  by   a    line    of  black,  which    separates 
it  above   from   the   light  olive  greenish  brown  neck  and 
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[  belov  from    the   pure    white  of  tlie   ibdomeat,  SMnkM, 
1  uudcr  uil   coverts;   sliewing  in.  a  marksd  mumer 
[[he  sWply-definecI  coloiin  in  contnrt,  which  gives  to 
[this  bird  a  peculiarly  bcniitifbl  appeartDoe.     Hie  throat  * 

Hack,  sometimes   a.'^   in  aj  apecimen,  which    is  in 

I  lutuiun  plumage,  mottled  vtlh  white.     The  tani  are 

J  Ihic-kly  clothed  with  short  vhite  feathen,  which,  like 

Ithe  colours   of  the   othor  pairti,  are  iharply  contnuAed 

lirhere    they   termiuate    with  the  hon^   brown  of  the 

beak  homy  brown;  ifytwt  Uack. 

Tbc  female  difTers  from  the  male  ooniideniUy.     The 

nape,   back,   aod   upper  tail  corerta,  are  dearly 

n-cd  with  black  and  fawn-coloiir,    broader    on    die 

^k ,   mid  uarrower  but  more  thicUy  on  the  tail  oorerta. 

throat  is  white,  the  etdUr  Toottd  the  nefek  lij^hter 

more  niouled  with  tmnnii  iriiile  the  baud  acroea 

crop  between  the  two  hbnik  linea  ia  moch  broader, 

^^   lighter  in  colour.    'Ihe  ride  of  the  head  ia  mottled 

the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.     Hie  white  tips 

'  ^e  uil  feathers  arc  smaller,  and  the  finely-extended 

aBidtllc  tail   feathers  rather  ihorter.     In  other  reapecta 

'^    t\e  male. 

^-^«  young   of    the   yeai    leaamUe   die   ftaaale,  but 
"*"  ^»naUer.     The  crop  shaded  widi  greyiah  and  nisset, 
"■         spots  and  brown  zigzags. 

^  ;>>'  figures  of  the  niiJe  and  female  of  this  bird   are 

""'*-        Kjipritni-nK  kiadjy  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram. 

^^         haa   also   been   figured  by   Brisson,   Omithologia, 

ToV      5.,  pi.  19,  male   and  female;   Buffon,   pi.  enl ,   505 

lD«l^t .  and   506  female;   Bom,   Omith.  ProT.,  pi.  247, 

^^^t;  male,  pL  £48,  fig.  i,  female  adult,  fig.  ii,  head  of 

{el'^^e  of   the   year;    pL  249,  fig.  i,  young  just  after 

-ifi'^og  nest,  and  ii,  male  of  year;  Gould,  pi.  258. 
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Pteroclrs  arenarius. 

Pf erodes  arenarius,  Tbmmikck. 

Tetrao  arenarius,  Pallas. 

Perdix  Aragonica,  Latham. 

JRnas  arenarius,  ViBiLLOT. 

Ganga  unihande.  Of  THE  Fbbkch. 

Eingel'flughuhn,  Of  thb  Grbmahs. 

Ganga,  Savi. 

Specific  Cfniractcrs. — Only  oiio  liand  across  the  thorax;  alxioiiK 
Mark.  Tail  wed^o-shapcil,  and  without  any  elongation  of  t' 
nndtlle  feathers.  Lenj^tli  of  male  thirteen  inehes;  carpus  to  I 
nine  inches;  beak  eight  lines;  tarsus  one  iueh  and  a  quarter. 


The     Sand    (j rouse    inhabits    the   south    of  Euro 
more    especially    Spain.     It   occurs   also   in    Sicily,   a 
occasionally   in    Italy    and    Germany;    more    rarely  s 
in   Xew  llussia  and   the    Caucasus.       It   is    found   o 
accidentally  and    as    a   straggler    in    Greece.      Like 
jjreceding  species  it   is  a  bird  of  the  desert,   and  i& 
home    in    the     sandy    2)lains    of    Northern   Africa    a 
Eastern   Asia.      In   the    Eastern   Atlas    Mr.  Salvin  te 
us  it  occurs   in   the   same   localities  as  P.  alchata^  hvt 
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I  alao  Touud  about  Djcndeli  aud  Madracen,  where  thai 
bird  is  not  found.  Mr.  TiTstrani  says  that  though  less 
abundant  than  Alchata,  P.  arenaji'us  occurs  universally 
.  thrmighout  the  Sahara,  excepting  in  the  exlreine  Houth, 
L  "Where  it  is  replaced  by  P.  Senegalus.  Dr.  I^ith 
^Adams  inform§  me  that  it  occurs  plentifully  iu  Persia, 
U'ghanistan,  and  Northern  India,  where  it  is  known 
1  English  sportsmen  cither  a^  Sand  Grouse  or  Itock 
L Pigeon.  He  further  adds,  "It  fiequents  Aiy  arid 
I'p-aftcs,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  flocks;  although  in 
quest  as  a  game  bird  its  flesh  is  tough,  and  devoid 
■  of  good  flavour.  'I~hc  call  is  a  rough  guttural  sound, 
Izescmhling  'tuturuk'  repeated." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  Sand  Grouse 
1  taken  from  Mr.  Tristram's  paper  on  the  "Omitholi^y 
Xorthcm  Africa,"  (Ibis,  vol,  ii,  p.  69;) — "There  is 
|.atucb  of  the  Plover  character  in  the  flight  and  manner 
r  this  tribe;  and  the  first  time  I  observed  a  covey  on 
I  Ac  wing  I  took  them  for  some  large  Plovers  until 
within  shot.  The  flocks  oi  this  spccios  aic  gciici'aliy 
smaUer  than  those  of  its  congener,  though  all  the  class 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  gregarious,  even  in  the 
breeding  season,  several  generally  nesting  close  to  each 
other.  The  P.  arenarius  is  not  so  wary  as  P.  alchata, 
perhaps  from  its  upper  plumage  assimilating  more  closely 
to  the  sand  in  colour;  but  when  alarmed  it  crouches 
to  the  ground,  carefully  concealing  its  dark  breast,  and 
does  not  take  wing  until  approached  very  closely. 
Xhea  it  suddenly  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
flies  often  to  a  great  distance.  These  birds  chiefly 
feed  towards  sunset,  when  their  call-note,  resembling 
that  of  a  Partridge,  may  be  heard  incessantly  until 
after  dusk.  As  if  to  shew  that  in  some  respects  they 
are  a  link  between  GaUina  and  Columhidee,  they  never 
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lay  more  than  three  eggs,  this  being  the  isvariifa 
number  of  the  genus.  These  are  of  a  eharader  bm 
unlike  that  of  any  other  gallinaceous  bird  with  whS 
I  am  acquainted^  being  extremely  elongated,  eompres^ 
in  the  centre^  and  exactly  the  same  siie  at  eadi  caA 
in  fiict  perfecdy  elliptical.  The  eggs  are  placed  ta 
in  a  line^  and  the  third  lengthways  outside  diefli  i 
a  depression  in  the  sand  without  any  nest.  The  hu0 
in  sitting,  as  I  have  observed,  lies  on  one  side  spnafl 
ing  out  one  wing  to  cover  the  eggs,  thus  preseatag  i 
grotesque  lop-sided  appearance;  but  it  is  a  postnn 
for  which  the  deep  keel  of  her  sternum  admirabl; 
adapts  her." 

"The  flesh  of  the  Sand  Grouse  is  extremely  whiti 
but  very  poor  and  dry,  without  any  flavour.  We  neve 
discovered  any  mode  of  cooking  by  which  it  could  b 
rendered  tasty,  or  even  palatable.  I  have  seen  hoi 
the  common  species  thrive  while  in  captivity,  and  ahnoi 
domesticated  in  the  courtyards  of  Arabs*  houses." 

The  egg  which  I  have  figured  is  one  taken  by  Mi 
Tristram,  and  kindly  sent  to  nie.  It  measures  one  incl 
and  nine  tenths  long,  and  four  inches  and  one  tentl 
round  the   middle. 

Captain  Irby,  in  a  valuable  paper  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol 
iii,  p.  J235,  on  the  "Birds  observed  in  Oudh  an< 
Kumaon,"  says  that  two  or  three  large  flocks  of  JP 
arenarius  were  seen  near  llurdue  in  January  186C 
and  many  killed.  He  quite  confirms  the  statements  o 
Dr.  Leith  Adams  and  Mr.  Tristram,  about  the  uncatabl 
character  of  the  Sand  Grouse.  "Both  species,'*  say 
Captain  Irby,  of  the  Indian  Sand  Grouse  which 
have  tasted  are  uneatable,  and  in  this  respect  certaiul; 
tend  to  confirm  what  the  natives  say,  *that  they  liv 
upon  sand.' " 


the  fle^h  of  these  birds  eatable, 
adult  male  has  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head 
w  nuset  grey.  The  back  and  upper  tail  coverts 
mottled  appearance,  representing  a  series  of 
i  a  sandy  ochreous  colour  surrounded  by  a  ring 
k.  If  a  separate  feather  is  examined,  it  will  be 
hat  the  extremity  is  ochreous,  and  the  base  paler, 
o  colours  being  separated  by  a  dusky  band, 
ing  coverts  are  the  same,  but  are  terminated 
:h  ochreous,  which  gives  a  broad  band  of  that 
icross  the  wing.  The  long  strong  pointed  wing, 
rhcn  closed,  extendi  beyond  the  tail,  has  the 
.'8  dark  grey  with  glossy  black  shafts,  the  third, 
fifth,  and  bixth  slightly  bordered  at  their  distal 
'it  light  russet.  Secondaries  unicotorous  smoky 
subtly  bordered  with  white. 

throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  occupied  by 
.   dark   ochreous -coloured   collar,   faintly    shewn 

nape,  and  bordered  in  front  below  with  a 
thick  band;  the  neck  and  crop  have  a  slight 
r  tint,  gradually  going  off  into  the  mottled  russet 
back;  this  is  separated  from  the  pink   coloured 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  by  a  narrow 
ined  black   band,  edged  with  white,  which  goes 
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of  shagreen  skin  behind,  which  is  continuous  with  tliat 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  beak  bluish  hom  colov* 
Feet  yellow. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male,  in  haTing  lihm 
upper  parts  of  a  light  fawn-colour,  thickly  peaciDed 
with  black  in  transTcrse  stris.  Lighter  and  fewer 
bands  on  the  wing  coTcrts,  which  terminate  widi 
ochreous  yellow,  but  much  paler  than  in  the  malel 
throat  and  under  wing  coverts  yellowish  white,  tibt 
breast  in  colour  and  markings  like  that  of  a  hen  Fheaaaitt^ 
and  the  black  line,  which  is  broader  than  in  the  nakjs 
is  succeeded  by  a  band  of  about  hdf  an  inch  wido 
of  yellowish  white.  The  rest  of  the  abdomen  blackl 
Under  tail  coverts  whiter. 

My-  figures,  male  and  female,  are  from  specimena 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Tristram;  they  are  marked 
Laghouat,  November  1856,  and  therefore  in  winter 
plumage. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Temminck  and 
Laugier  pi.  col.  354  and  360 ;  Gould,  Birds  of  Europe, 
pi.  257;  and  Naumann  pi.  153. 


Of  the  beautiful  and  elegant  Tliree-tocd  Sund 
Grouse,  Syrrhaptcs  jyaradoxuSy  an  excellent  figure  and 
description  has  been  given  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p, 
105,  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  keeper  of  the  Free,  Public, 
and  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool.  This  paper  was  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  ]3ritish  Association  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1859.  It  records  the  appearance  of  this  bird  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe.  One 
specimen  was  shot  in  A\'ales,  out  of  a  flock  of  three, 
on  July  9th.,  1859.  Another  was  c^)tured  in  Norfolk 
about  the  same   time,  and   is   recorded   by  Mr.  Currie, 
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t>ts,**  Tfif.  1,  p.  4TS.)  A  third  spcctmeo  mu  shot 
near  Hehro,  in  Jutland,  oii  the  2Srd.  of  July,  1839; 
au«I  a  pair  were  observed  in  the  Dunes  near  Loydcn, 
ouc   of  which  was  ahot  in  September,  1859. 

As  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  capture  of  this  bird, 
and  its  history,  with  a  plato  by  Wolf  executed  in 
the  first-rate  style  of  excellence,  for  which  the  "Ibis" 
is  justly  celebrated,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
include  it  in  this  work.  If  any  bird  is  seen  in  Europe 
for  the  first  time,  and  not  figured,  it  will  still  &I1  to 
mjr  net,  though  observed  in  these  isles.  I  regret  not 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  including  in  my  work  the 
beautiful  Sijrrkaptca  paradoxun,  so  called  from  "the 
entire  absence  of  a  spur  or  hind  toe,  and  also  remarkable 
for    the   aberrant  character  of  the  beak. 
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Genoa  Tetrao^allub.    ^Oroj/.J 

Gaurie  Chandtn. — Beak  mneh  ihoitar  Oaa  the  licod,  1 
at  ita  baae;  upper  mandiUfi  ardied  nnr  the  point,  compre 
tbe  oommiHare  wared  or  imdiilated.  Noatrih  pierced  is  a 
■emicinle  at  the  baae  of  a  awollen  een,  and  Butn^unckd  by 
the  teathera  of  the  fbiehead.  Wings  aafaaeiita^  the  second  and 
thiid  primoriei  being  the  longest;  tail  luge  and  nundcd. 
Tani  ahort  and  atnbby,  equal  in  Icnglli  to  the  third  toe, 
broadly  shielded  with  acalea;  toes  nnited  by  *  alight  membrane; 
the   hind   toe   la  abort,  and  doea  not  toooh  tho  ground;    olain 
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Tetrao-tfiiUm    Caucasieua. 

Tttrao-gallu*  Caueaticui,  Giat.     Bokipabte.     Scbleoii^ 

"  Ca'pia,  Gould. 

Tetrao  Caueaticui,  Pallabj  Zoag.,  ii.  p.  76,  No.  225. 

Tetraugalle  da  Caaeate,  Of  TUB  Fbknch. 

Kaukaiitekei  Alpenhahn,  Of  THB  Gebuaks. 

Specific  Characfrri. — Upper  plumage  grey.  The  featlicrs  of  the 
upper  wiog  covertB  and  middle  of  the  lack  broadly  bordered  with 
ochreouB  bronn  on  their  outer  web.  The  long  feathers  of  the 
flanka  edged  on  both  webs  with  itill  darker  ochreouB  brown. 
Front  of  the  neck  marked  iritb  the  brown  horac-ahoe.  like  the 
Qrey  Partridge.  Length  twenty-one  incbeB  and  a  half;  carpus 
to  tip  eleven  inches ;  tarsus  and  middle  toe  and  claw  e&ch  two 
inches  and  a  half;  beak  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  cin^un- 
ference  at  base  two  inchee. 
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Fob  this  species  and  four  or  five  others  known  as 
"Snow  Partridges"  or  "Snow  Pheasants,"  Dr.  Gray  has 
established  the  Genus  Tetrao-gulUti,  signifying  that  it 
is  intermediate  between  the  Grouse  and  Phcawtnt  or 
Partridge,  I  think,  however,  that  the  subjet-t  of  the 
present  notice  might  have  very  well  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  genus  Perdix  leading  U8  from  P/iasianus  to  the 
Franeolins,  and  thence  to  the  tj'pical  Partridges.  As, 
however,  it  is  the  rule  among  ornithologists  to  group 
birds  of  similar  structure  and  habits  under  a  number 
of  different  genera,  it  is   not  for  me  to   complain. 

Tlie  Caucasian  Snow  Partridge  inhabits  that  neutral 
jrround,  half  of  which  is  in  Europe,  and  the  oiher  in 
Asia — the  Cauca'iian  Range.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
is  found  there  among  the  wild  and  desolate  mountains 
which  arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  of  access,  and  we  find  very  little  recorded 
of  its  Habits  or  nidification. 

The  Snow  Partridge,  living  on  neutral  ground,  must 
of  course  be  classed  among  those  birds  more  or  less 
eominon  to  the  continents — Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Gould  in  his  "Birds  of  Asia,"  mentions  that  he 
TTM  informed  by  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  that  "there 
-were  reasons  for  believing  that  this  bird  occurs  within 
the  confines  of  Europe;  he  did  not,  however,  mention 
the  locality  in  which  it  has  been  observed." 

But  surely  if  the  bird  is  found  in  the  Caucasus,  or 
••  one  of  its  names  implies,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  its  European  locality  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Ur.  Goald  further  remarks  "I  had  also  been  told  by 
an  officer  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  surveying  ships 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  name  I  cannot 
recollect,  that  he  himself  had  observed  a  bird  of  this 
fonn   Mnong  die   mountains   in    the   island  oi    Candia, 
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where,  howevev,    it   was   very   rare,    and   only   to    I 
Been  ou  the   peaks  of  the  hills;   as   this   is   a   point 
some  inlerest  in  the  history  of  llie  birds  of  this  gcni 
I   would   hen   ^o    direct    the    attention  of  travellers 
the    subject." 

Mr.  Gould  also  inserts  an  extract  furnished  hinn  1 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  taken  from  one  of  the  Si.  Petersbu 
"Transactions,"  which  is  as  follows: — 

"This  species  builds  on  the  highest  summils  of  tl 
rocky  mountains  of  the  Caucasus;  it  prefers  altogeth 
the  regions  of  snow,  which  it  never  quits;  thus  wh< 
■we  desired  to  acclimatize  the  young  chickens  of  tfi 
Partridge  on  the  plains  of  Kahetia,  they  did  hi 
survive  the  spring. 

It  runs  on  the  rocks  of  the  ledges  of  precipio 
with  great  agility,  and  rises  with  a  cry  on  the  leai 
danger,  so  that  the  most  skilful  sportsman  canni 
approach  within  shot,   except  under  cover  of  mists. 

They  live  in  societies  of  from  six  to  ten  individual 
becoming  the  inseparable  companions  of  the  goat,  < 
the  excrement  of  which  they  feed  during  the  winb 
months. 

In  autumn  it  grows  very  fat,  and  its  flesh  resemUi 
that   of  the   Common   Partridge.     In   the   crop   of  ih 
gallinaceous    bird   I    have  found   a    great    quantity 
sand   and    of    small    stones,    mixed  with   all   kinds 
seeds   of  alpine   plants." 

In  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  116,  the  Editor  givee  i 
extract  from  the  journey  of  one  Herr  Kotschj  in 
the  Cilician  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  this  bti 
is  incidentally  mentioned  as  being  found  in  compui 
■with  the  steinbock  on  the  Taurus  mountains.  He  cal 
it  "a  noble  bird  with  a  fine-sounding  call."  A»  th 
ia   more   than  half  way  from  the  Caucasus  to  Candii 


its 

«tiiteni€Dt  adds  etrengch  to  tliat  of  Kir.  Gould. 
male  has  the  top  and  Bides  of  the  head .  md 
what  I  have  called  Partridge  grey.  tkapnlariw 
all  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  the  sanw  oolotir, 
lely  dotted  with  light  brown,  and  marked  on  the 
coveTta  with  broad  longitudinal  marking!  of  what 
nlw  call  Partridge  brown,  being  similar  to  the 
l-known  horse-shoe  colour  of  our  Groy  Faitrid^. 
Primaries  of  pure  white,  with  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  their  distal  extremities,  dull  brown;  the  secondaries 
having  their  general  colour  the  same,  but  the  brown 
parts  larger,  and  the  outer  web  the  same  dotted 
|rrtry  ns  the  upper  parts.  Throat  and  s'vIm.  of  the 
neck  white,  the  two  parts  being  separated  hf  a  hioad 
band  of  Partridge  brown,  forming  a  double  hone^hoe 
of  tliat  colour.  From  this  double  horse-shoo  to  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  broad  band  of  three 
inchett  and  a  half,  of  colours  apparently  borrowed  from 
the  French  Red-legged  Partridge,  but  not  so  distinct, 
'  being  dirty  white  with  black  transverse  markiagB  across 
the  feathers;  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  grey  brown. 
The  long  feathers  of  the  flanks  a  lighter  grey,  broadly 
ed^ed  with  the  characleriatic  brown  above  described. 
Under  tail  coverts  white;  tail  feathers  rufous  below, 
and  the  same  colour  above,  but  thickly  spotted  with 
small  black  dots.  Beak  horn  colour;  the  strong 
thickly  scaled  tarsi  and  toes  reddish  brown;  the  claws 
strong  and  obtuse.  In  my  specimen,  which  is  a  male, 
and  obtained  by  Mr.  Tristram,  from  Circasaia,  there  is 
DO  Testige    of  a   spur. 

The    bird   has   also   been   figured  by   Gould  in   his 
Htagnificent  work,  the  Birds  of  Asia. 
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Viwn  Sion(Mr.->^FBAHCOLDr& 

Om^mc  Chmr^uUn. — ^Be«k  duirt,  oqm|piwedt  ilmv»  Biiad 
at  the  base;  superior  mandible  anhedi  eoave^  tii4  nvbk 
curved  near  the  point  NostrilB  basali  latsnl,  half  doaei  bj 
a  membranei  arehedy  and  naked.  Feet  with  thiee  toea  im 
front  and  one  behind,  those  in  front  united  bj  a  membnna 
up  to  the  first  artieulation.  Tail  eempoeed  of  firarteen  or 
eighteen  featheis,  short,  wedge-ahaped,  and  turned  towaida  Aa 
ground.  Wings  short,  the  three  first  primaries  the  ahortaa^ 
the  fourth  and  fifth  the  longest^  the  filth  genecaUy  the  longest 

FRANCOUN. 

Perdix  Francolinus. 

PetJix  fram*olinus,  Latham.    Tbmminck.     Vieillot. 

*'  '*  CuviEB.    Lesson.    Schinz. 

"  "  SCHLBOBL. 

FrancolinuSy  Bbissow. 

Tetrao  francolinus,  LiNN^US. 

FrancoUnus  vulgaris,  Stkphens.    Bonapabts. 

Chatopus  francolintM,  Swainson. 

Atlagcn  francolinus,  Keysebliko  bt  Blasius. 

Francolin  a  collier  roux.  Of  the  Fbench. 

Gemeines  Spornfeldkuhn,  Of  thb  Gbbhans. 

FrancolinOt  Savi. 


FHAKCIILIN.  U;J7 

Bperifie  Charactrrt.—~XJ^\iet  tail  crncita  and  tail  boaali(\ilij 
tnarlced  witli  black  and  irhiti;.  {male.)  or  wiUi  broader  baoilft  of 
g^y  and  wbite,  (female. )  A  red  collar  round  the  neck  of  tbe 
male,  bordered  on  t)ic  back  bi-lon;  with  another  band  of  black 
fenth^rs  and  round  white  spots.  Under  tail  eorerU  in  both  «eKeB 
dark  Tf^.  length  of  dibIu  thirteen  inchesi  carpus  to  tip  six 
inches ;  tarsna  tro  inchcB ;  middle  toe  and  ckw  one  inch  and 
tl)re«  quarters ;  beak  one  inch  and  three  IcDtba.  FcQialu  elereii 
inches  utd  a  half  long. 

Tub  Francolin  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  especially 
Sicily,  ]MaIta,  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Naples,  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  Turkey.  From  thence  it  ranges 
through  the  whole  of  iWa,  and  the  vast  prairies  and 
tnarahcB  of  the  north  of  Africa,  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  Sicily  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the 
Francolin  ia  beconiinji  a  rare  bird  in  Europe.  Savi 
tella  us  that  in  the  uixtecnth  century  they  were  common, 
OS  game  birds,  in  Tuscany,  and  that  special  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  Tuscan  princes  for  their  preservation. 
Nowj  however,  they  are  only  recorded  very  rarely 
there;  Savi  himself  has  never  met  with  a  specimen, 
although  he  has  known  sportsmen  who  have  killed 
them  in  their  youth. 

The  Francolin  lives,  like  other  Partridges,  in  coveys, 
and  remains  constant  to  the  locality  where  it  is  bred. 
It  loves  humid  woods  and  marshy  grounds,  and, 
according  to  Savi  and  other  writers,  it  perches  on 
trees  during  the  night.  M.  Malherbe,  however,  denies 
that  the  Francolin  perches.  He  says  it  lives  solitarily 
in  Sicily,  in  moist  plains  near  a  brook,  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  bed  of  rushes;  that  they  keep  much  on 
the  ground,  but  will  fly  a  good  distance  when  hunted, 
and  their  captiu-e  requires  skill  and  perseverance.  The 
natural  timidity  of  tbe  bird  makes  it  difficult  to  tame 
in  confinement. 


In  India  the  Francolin  or  Black  Fartri^ 
common.  Captain  Irby  ("Ibis,"  vol.  iii,  p. 
— ^"Tliis  liandsome  Partridge  is  found  in  grc 
in  all  grass  jungles  near  vater,  and  is  ] 
numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  C 
other  large  rivers.  Good  sport  ia  to  be  had 
in  November,  in  the  hulde  or  turmeric  fie 
Partridge  was  common  in  Kumaon  in  April 
June.  Its  call  was  to  be  heard  wherever 
any  cultivation."  He  further  adds,  when 
the  Grey  Partridge,  (Perdix  ptmticeriana, 
flesh  is  dry,  and  scarcely  eatable,  being  a  de 
than  that  of  the  Black  Partridge,  (the  Fran 

M.  Malherbe,  however,  says  that  in  Sicilj 
gibicr  cxquis,"  and  that  it  is  so  much  soug 
all  seasons,  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
Captain  Irby  says  that  in  India  the  Frai 
take   refuge   in   trees  when  flushed,  but  rare 

The  Francolin  nests  on  the  ground  nnden 
bush,  where  it  scrapes  a  hollow,  which  it 
dried  leaves  and  stalks,  and  in  this  nest  i 
from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
yellow  or  white,  and  either  unicolorous  or  hi 
brownish,  almost  invisible  spots  marked  upo: 

From  a  paper  on  the  nidification  of  Euro] 


fignrcd  by  Thicncmann,  pi.  7,  fig.  S,      This  figure   bM 

the    length,  and  nlmoHt   the   bn-adlh  of  one  figured  m 

E  Pfrrdix   »axatitia.      Figs.  5,  a,  b,    which    ThicDcmaim 

I  figurca  of  the  Fraiicoliu's  egg,  is  forty  milicmctrea  lor^, 

B'lnd     twenty-nine    millemetrea    broad,    (Saxutilis    being 

forty   by  thirty.)      Thin    in    my    opinion    ia    too    lar^ 

fiy  specimeu-i  are  much  more  nearly  the  t>ize  of  tho«e 

i*.  dnerea.      In   the   grain   of   the   sliell  they   alao 

•cmtle  the  egg  of  P.  petroaa.     They  have  a  somewhat 

Jiular  surface  and  an   ibabelle  white  ground   colauTf 

no  spots." 

■i"hc    following     are     the     measiirenients     given    by 

I'faldamus    of    the    five    European    Partridges,    and    tbfl 

*n«ioas  of  their  eggs: — Perdix  Gneca,  (Saxatilis.)^ 

1  of  bird  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  centimetroij 

greater    diameter    from     forty -three   to    forty -fiw 

^eiaetres,    lesser    from     twenty -two    to     twenty-three 

■^Cteetres.      P.  petroaa,  (Barbary   in   B.  lists.) — Bird 

'"^y-one  to  thirty-two  centimetres;  egg,  greater  diameter 

"''■^ty-niue    to  forty-one   millemeti-es,   lesser  twenty-nine 

thirty-one  inillemetre«,     P.  rubra,  (Bed-leg.) — Bird, 

7^*^  to  thirty-one  centimetres;  egg,  greater  diameter 

^**y"    to   forty-one   millemetrea,   leaser   thirty   to    thirty 

^*Henietrea  and  a  half.      P.  cinerea,  (Grey  Partridge.) 

*~~-^ird,  thirty  centimetres;  egg,  greater  diameter  thirty- 


^Oty-six   miUemetres.      P.  francolimu. — Bird,  thirty 
^^***i»ietre8;  e^,  greater  diameter  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
***       millemetrea,     lesser     twenty-five     to     twenty-six 
"^^^^metres." 

-**lie  figure  of  the  egg  of  the  Francolin  in  Badeker'a 
^vk  is   in  accordance  with  this  description  of  Balda* 

Ton  millemetrM  tra  one  ceotimetre,  and  to  bring  centinwtrea 
^'to  ^nglirt  inchea,  mnltiply  by  two  and  divide  by  five. 


'Die  iiKilc  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  n: 
light  nifous,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  black;  for 
aiid  eidcB  of  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  a 
oval  patch  of  white  extending  from  the  ejea  backi 
black,  'ilie  dark  rufous  collar  of  the  neck  I 
some  of  ita  feathers  tipped  with  an  oval  blacli 
with  white  et^es,  and  a  broader  band  of  bUck  fe 
marked  conspicuously  with  pure  white  round 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  below 
bands  the  scapulancs  arc  well  marked  out  with 
brown  feathers,  broadly  edged  with  light  rufboa 
rest  of  the  back,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  tail  fist 
most  delicately  pencilled  with  transverse  zigtag  lii 
black  and  white.  The  upper  wing  coverts  are  n 
out  like  the  scapularics,  while  the  long  tertialB  are 
marked  with  light  rufous  transverse  bands,  on  a 
brown  ground,  the  rufous  more  distinct  on  the 
weba.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  rich  lufbiu 
ti'ansvcrse  bands  or  spots  of  dusky  brown,  mo 
less  distinct.  The  throat  and  breast  are  pitchy 
separated  by  the  rich,  dark  rufous  collar  rotuu 
neck;  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  all  the  lowei 
of  the  abdomen  black,  with  oval  white  spots,  ■ 
become  larger  on  the  flanks  and  shaded  with  n 
bottom  of  abdomen  light  red,  edged  with  white, 
tho   rirb    riifmiB  nf  t>ic  iioct   ta   rpnpatfA    nn   thf  fe 
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^Wk   and   white,   mingled   with   pencillings   of  rufous, 
'tail  below  dark  brown,  with  their  basal  halves  barred 
■'fitli  white.      Beak   black;   legs   and   feet   orange   red; 
tarsi  armed  with  a  spur. 

The  female   is   a  much    plainer-marked  bird.      The 
forehead,  and  a  faint  trace  on   the   back   of  the   neck, 
red;  top  of  the  head  hair  brown,  with   darker   longi- 
tudinal   shades;     scapularies    and    wing    coverts     dark 
brown,  with   light  brown   edges;   the  rest  of  the  back 
and     upper   tail    coverts   "partridge    grey,'*   beautifully 
"larked  and  pencilled  with  darker  transverse  bands  of 
broim  and  white.     Primaries  black  brown,  with  russet 
*pots    and  transverse  bands;  the  secondaries  marked  in 
"^^    same  way,  but  the  colours  lighter,  and  the  bands 
broader.      The    throat    creamy    white,    going    off    into 
yellow  on   the   neck;   sides  of  the   head   rufous,  finely 
spotted  with   black   about    the    ear    coverts;   chest   and 
*Women   cream   white,  with   triangular   bars   of  black, 
^^^   more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  sides  and 
"*uks;    lower    part    of    abdomen    dirty    white;    under 
**^    Coverts  dark  rich  russet,  with  slight  bars  of  black 
attfl    yellow,  and  covered  on  their  basal  aspect  on  each 
s^u.e    \yj   two    or   three   feathers   of    a   yellowish   white, 
"^^red  Avith   black;    tail    feathers    dark   brown,    lightly 
^^ed  with  wavy  bands  of  white, 
l^he  young  after  the  first  moult  resemble  the  adult. 
"^^  males  have  the  spur  rudimentary. 

^ly  drawings  of  these  birds,  male  and  female,  are 
i^oiu  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Tristram,  in  Cyprus. 
The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Brisson,  pi.  27, 
*^i'  2,  in  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  accurate 
observer  has  omitted  to  give  the  spur  on  the  tarsus 
of  his  figure,  which  is  a  male;  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  147, 
(male  and  female ;)    Gould,  pi.  259. 
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Famty  PERDICID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Perdix.     (Brissan.J 


GREEK    PAKTRIDGE. 


Perdix  Grmca, 


Perdix  Orteca, 
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f( 
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riifa, 

Bartavelle  Orecque, 
St^in'roihehuhn,   Rot-huhn, 
or   Weltsch'Itaeh-hun^ 
Cofurnice^ 
Aoker-Hoena, 


Gbsnbb;  Icones  Avium,  p.  64,  1553. 
Brissok;  1760. 

LlMNJEUS.     ViXILLOT. 

Mbtbs  XT  Wolff. 
Of  thb  Fbbnch. 

Of  the  Germans. 

Savi. 

Of  the  Swedes. 


Specific  Characters. — Throat  and  upper  part  of  the  front  neck 
white  or  cream-coloured,  which  is  separated  from  the  unicoloroufl 
dove-coloured  cross  by  a  black  band,  broader  at  the  aides,  which 
extends  from  each  eye.  The  central  t^il  feathers  estend  for 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  under  tail  coverts.  Length 
thirteen  inches  and  a  half  to  fifteen  inches;  carpus  to  tip  six 
inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  two  inches,  middle  toe  and  claw  rather 
longer;   beak  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 


The  bird  which  I  have  now  to  notice  has  been 
well  known  for  three  hundred  years  as  Perdix  Gr€eca, 
or   the    Greek   Partridge.      It   is   closely   allied   to    the 
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French  Partridge,  hut  is  at  once  dis- 
ly  its  larger  size,  and  by  the  absence  of 
plumage  below  the  black  raark  in  the 
neck.  The  older  omithologibts — Gcsner,  WilUighby, 
and  Belloni — acknowledged  this  affinity  by  dcsignatiiig 
Perdix  GrcBca  as  Perdix  major  or  Rufa  major ;  while 
Ray,  Linnteiis,  and  Albin  all  referred  it  to  Perdix 
mfa,  the  Utter  even  figuring  the  Red-legged  Partridge 
for  this  bird.  lu  the  present  day  we  do  not  find 
omithologiste  confounding  the  two  birds,  as  they  are 
universally  considered  specifically  distinct.  There  are, 
however,  otlier  varielies  or  races  which  are  considered 
by  modern  naturalists  as  probably  distinct  also.  Mr. 
Triitnim  has  scot  me  two  skins,  one  from  the  Morca, 
a  mole,  which  may  be  considered  typical;  and  another, 
■  female,  a  smaller  bird  with  a  rufous  throat,  wliich 
was  obtained  from  Crete.  But  I  cannot,  after  careful 
examination,  find  anything  which  age,  or  sex,  or 
difference  of  food  might  not  account  for.  Mr.  Tristram 
says  he  thinks  they  represent  two  distinct  species, 
one  inhabiting  the  hills,  the  other  the  plains. 

Dr.  Leith  Adams  writes  me  word  he  is  quite 
confident  that  the  Perdix  chukar  (Gray)  of  India  is 
identical  with  this  bird.  I  will  give  an  abstract  of 
bii  letter  :^"Thcse  two  are  identical.  P.  chukar 
freqaents  the  Himalayas  from  Nepaul  to  the  mountains 
of  Persia  in  the  west.  I  have  seen  and  examined 
specimens  from  all  these  countries,  including  Afghanistan 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  P.  OrtBca  is  common  on  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  south-eastern  Europe.  It  is  a 
common  bird  during  the  winter  months  in  the  markets 
of  Constantinople,  where  I  procured  several  specimens, 
which  I  have  carefully  compared  with  Himalayan 
apecimens    of    P.  chukar,    and    I    cannot  observe   any 
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difference.  Mr.  Blyth,  (T.  A.  S.,  xriii,  p.  5S,)  ftatm 
that  'P.  Ormea  only  differs  from  P.  dhiior  of  the 
Himalayas,  A^hanistan,  etc.,  in  having  a  pwrehf  ssiUis 
ikrtHUf  and  in  the  fierruginous  of  the  ear  coTerta  being 
h$$  markedJ  According  to  my  experieiioe  (kaviqg 
examined  many  skins)  these  points,  althoagk  pvel^ 
general,  are  not  nniversal  in  the  birds  killed: in ^ 
Turkey.  I  have  seen  several  exactly  similar  in  aBA 
respects  with  P.  chukar.** 

According  to  this  opinion  the  smaller  of  tke 
birds  sent  me  by  Mr.' Tristram  from  Crete,  is 
to  the  P.  chukar  of  Gray;    and  it  follows,  I   ^^"^'■n 
if  this  is  so,  that  P.  Or^Bca  and  P.  chukar  are  oik»« 
and  the  same  species,  for  surely  we  cannot  aaaintaisi 
for  a  moment   that  -the    difference    of   colour    in  tfatf 
throat  is  sufficient  to  constitute  specific  diflference.    Mr, 
Tristram,  however,  does  not  consider  that  bis  smaller 
specimen  is  sufficiently  deep  rufous,  for  he  remarks,— 
''I    never   saw   the  white    throat  from    India,  or  the 
rufous  one  from  Western  Europe.    Turkey  and  Syria 
are  debatable   ground  held  by  both  varieties." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  S^viss  skin  for  com- 
parison. As  Mr.  Tristram  observes,  however,  the 
question  is  one  of  "race,"  or  of  eastern  and  western 
varieties  of  tlie  same  species.  M.  Bouteille,  as  quoted 
by  M.  Degland,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hybrid 
between  P.  Grceca  and  P.  rubroy  the  males  being  more 
like  the  former,  the  females  more  like  the  latter. 
Both  had  the  black  collar  of  the  Greek  Partridge  and 
the  black  spots  which  follow  it  in  the  French 
Partridge,  but  smaller  and  less  numerous.  The  feathers 
on  the  flanks  of  the  male  were  more  like  those  of 
Gr€Bca,  in  the  female  more  like  rubra. 

The  Greek    Partiidge  is  found,  as  its  name  implies. 


Greece  and  the  inlands  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  Thence  it 
spreads  into  Syria,  being  replaced  in  Persia  and 
India  by  the  form  known  aa  P.  chukar.  It  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  and  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Specimens  &om  Japan  are,  according  to  Tern  mi  nek, 
exactly  like  those  found  in  Europe.  Lord  Lilford, 
f'lbis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  238,)  says  it  is  the  Common 
Partridge  of  tlie  Epinis  and  the  lunian  Islands,  but  is 
not  very  abundant  in  Corfu,  where  it  is  only  met 
with  on  the  ridge  of  San  Salvador.  He  further 
remarks: — "The  Greek  Partridge  haunts  the  stony  hill 
sides,  never,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes, 
descending  to  the  plain.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
good  bag  of  these  birds,  even  in  localities  where  they 
are  numerous,  as  the  coveys  disperse  on  being  disturbed, 
and  on  alighting  each  bird  takes  a  line  of  its  own, 
and  sets  off  running  to  the  nearest  covert,  which,  in 
these  pails,  generally  consists  of  thick  evergreen  shrubs, 
firom  which  it  is  very  difficolt  to  flush  them.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  they  are  most  abundant  in  Cephalonia, 
Santa  Maura,  Kalumo,  Fetula,  Arkudi,  and  Meganisi. 
The  flesh  of  this  species  is,  to  my  taste,  far  superior 
to  that  of  either  of  its  congeners,  P.  rubra  or  P. 
petrota." 

The  habit  above  mentioned  by  Lord  Lilford,  of 
frequenting  stony  and  rocky  places,  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  Meyer  thought  it  right  to  alter  the  name 
of  this  bird,  from  that  which  it  had  possessed  for 
centuries,  to  that  of  Perdix  saxatUis,  a  most  uncalled- 
for  and  unjustifiable  innovation. 

The  Greek  Partridge  scrapes  a  hole  near  a  rock  or 
stone,   which    it    fills    with   stalks   and    leaves,   and   in 
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this  it  lays  from  feu  to  twenty  eggs,  which  aro 
aomuwhat  larger  than  those  of  P.  rubra.  The  shell  is 
hard  and  shining,  and  is  either  unspotted  pale  yellow, 
or  brownish  yellow  with  violet  brown  dots  and  spots, 
according  to  Bhdeker.  The  shape  of  the  egg  is  oval. 
Nidification  cummenees  in  May,  and  the  female  sits 
twenty-three  days. 

The  adult  male  has  all  the  upper  plumage  dove- 
coloured  grey,  with  a  beautiful  ehade  of  purplish 
glossy  pink  on  the  scapularies  and  sides  of  the  chest. 
The  primaries  are  of  a  rich  brown,  with  a  light  brown 
patch  near  the  end  of  the  quill  on  the  third  to  the 
ninth  inclusive,  gradually  getting  smaller;  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  are  about  equal,  and 
the  longest  in  the  wing.  Head,  throat,  and  chest  have 
been  described  in  the  specific  diagnosis.  Centre  of  the 
nbdomen  presents  a  conical  surface  of  rich  fawn-colour, 
flanked  above  on  each  side  by  beautifidly-marked 
feathers  of  a  pure  dove-coloured  grey,  with  a  bar  of 
light  fawn-colour  between  two  other  transverse  bars  of 
rich  umber  brown,  at  the  end  of  each  feather:  these 
latter  markings  being  broader  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  and  narrower  on  the  flanks  proper.  Under 
tail  coverts  russet;  tail  feathers  rich  dark  russet.  The 
margin  of  the  eyes,  iris,  and  beak,  a  beautiful  red; 
legs  and  feet  same  colour,  but  paler;  bottom  of  the 
feet  dirty  yellow;  the  tarsus  of  the  male  is  fumished 
with  a  well- developed,  but  obtuse  spur,  situated  about 
the  middle. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  smaller  and 
without  spurs;  the  grey  is  less  lively;  there  is  less 
white  on  the  throat;  and  the  black  band  and  the 
markings  on  the  flanks  are  smaller. 

The  young  after  the  first  moult   are   more  grey,  and 
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leas  shaded  with    pink   above,    and   are    pencilled    and 
spotted  irregularly  with  brown  and  whitish. 

In  some  varieties  tlie  white  is  less  pure,  or  even 
fiiwu-coloured. 

M7  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.  The  male  bird  with 
white  throat,  the  typical  P,  GrtBca,  is  from  the  Morea. 
The  female  bird  with  the  rufous  throat,  which  I  have 
fibred  for  comparison,  i»  from  Crete.  It  is  the  bird 
alluded  to  before. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Brisson,  Ormth., 
pi.  iS,  f.  1;  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  231;  Roux,  Omith.  Prov., 
pi.  259;  Xaumann,  pL  164;  Bouteil,  Ornith.  du  Dauph., 
pi.  42,  fig.  3;  Gould,  B.  of  E.;  Temmmck,  Atlas  du 
Manuel;  VielUot,  Faun.  Franc,  pi.  109;  Bonaparte, 
fauna  Ital. 
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After  five  years  of  consijeralile  toil  and  anxiety 
I  bave  bronglit  tliis  work  to  a  conclusion,  and  it 
becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  say  a  few  words  to 
my  subscribers  upon  some  points  of  interest  connectctl 
with  it. 

^Vheii  I  undertook  to  publish  a  "Histtiry  of  the 
Birds  of  Europe,  not  Observed  in  the  Britifili  Isles," 
I  was  impressed  with  the  value  and  importance 
of  such  a  work  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
British  ornithology.  The  birds  of  our  own  islands 
had  already  been  well  illustrated  and  their  histories 
copiously  written  in  the  works  of  Montagu,  Lewin, 
Bewick,  Selby,  Macgillivray,  Meyer,  Tarrell,  and 
Morris,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Gould,  there  were  none  accessible  to 
the  great  mass  of  ornithologists  upon  the  remaining 
Birds  or  Eggs  of  Europe.  1  felt  that  this  was  a 
great  blank  which  ought  to  be  filled  up,  and  I 
ventured  to  undertake  the  task.  But  I  must 
candidly  confess  that,  when  I  consented  to  do  this, 


I  was  not  aware  of  tli<_>  intignitude'  and  difficulty 
of  tlie  work  I  had  undertaken.  As  Professor 
Sehlf^el  remarked  to  me  in  one  of  his  letters, 
*'A  HistMfy^  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  is  a  very 
difiorant  tiling  now  from  what  it  would  have  been 
ten  yean  ago."  This  of  course  arises  from  the 
great  exteosion  of  ornithology  as  a  science,  and  a 
more  general  Bbidy  of  the  avi-fauna  of  different 
conntirieB,  especially  of  those  which  impinge  upon 
the  other  great  divisions  of  the  world — the  border 
dutrietB  of  Afiioa  and  Asia. 

Havingf  however,  fairly  engaged  in  my  work,  I 
was  determined  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  carry 
out  Hie  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  This  I 
have  done.  How,  it  must  be  for  others,  not  me  to 
say.  I  am  quite  conscious  of  my  own  shortcomings, 
bat  I  have  at  least,  I  think,  accomplished  a  work 
which  will  be  useful  to  my  brother  naturalists,  and 
not  entirely  without  influence  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  European  ornithology. 

The  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted — tJiat  . 
of  Temminck — has  been  objected  to  by  some  of^ 
my  friends.  But  upon  this  subject  I  think  very  ~^ 
strongly.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  tendency  of3 
many  modern  writers  in  Natural  Science  has  beenc: 
to  complicate  a  very  simple  subject  by  an  over — ' 
refinement  in  arrangement — by  making  too  many^ 
genera  out  of  species — and  thus  crowding  our  workat 
with  a  long  series  of  names,  which  may  be  perfec»" 
in    their   origin  and   application,  but   are,   in  mpB 


liniMe  opinion,  not  only  nnnncessiiry,  Imt  obstnicdfe 
J  the  stiiiknt. 

This  has,  in  a  great  measnrc,  arisen  from  Ou 
VBk  flf  attntibB  to  mdi  mind  rates  u  men  Vik» 
igudj  han  Idd  down-  upon  tite  mlgflct  Inttoid 
f  ankiiig  orgtak)  or  itraotnrtl  differeoce  the  onlj 
nmoA  of  gmerlo  distinotion,  natoralista  ban 
■ciwd  that  aligfat  difevnoes  in  oraamentation 
r  htlilt-  or  geograpbkal  dUtaibntion  even — ue 
gtoun^  tm  liffming  spedtt  into  genera, 
ntllf  natoral  ifrouiw  have  been  ipUt  np 
fd  emaller  dlviiions,  with  grand 
attwbed  to  tbem,  by  wbiob  tiie 
tto^kn  of  the  stodent  is  moat  ^eetoally  drawn 
nqr  Hoa  a  itod^  of  the  original  natnrally-defined 
lint-to  a  mnltiplioi^  of  forms,  whidb,  being 
dtot  diflbrendjr,  be  natnndly  aftBnmes  most  difi^r 
xta  each  other  most  materiallj.  I  will  illustrate 
-hat  I  mean  by  one  or  two  examples. 

If  all  the  owls  in  Europe  were  laid  upon  n 
ible  together,  a  mere  child  would  be  able  to  say 
lat  they  were  all  owls,  as  Linnrous,  Temminck, 
nd  other  great  naturalists  had  done  before  him. 
nrely  then  this  group  ought  to  have  a  common 
>rm.  Linnaeus  thonght  so— and  he  called  it  by 
le  generic  name  of  Strix;  and  students  were 
sntent  to  get  hold  of  a  head,  as  it  were,  under 
-bich  all  their  species  could  be  arranged.  But 
ow  steps  in  the  man  who  has  studied  the 
progress    of    science,"    and    who    has     a    great 
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number  of  elegant  classical  names  in  his  head,  which 
he  wishes  to  make  subservient  to  the  demands  of 
such  "progress."  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  divide 
the  thirteen  or  fourteen  European  Owls  into  three 
(what  he  calls)  "sub-families."  The  first  sub-family, 
containing  seven  species,  he  places  in  seven  difierent 
genera.  The  Hawk  Owl  is  a  "Swrwia;"  the  Suowy 
is  a  ^^Nyctea;^'  the  little  Strix  passerina  is  a 
^^Glaucidiumy  The  Little  Owl  is  an  ^^Athene^^ 
and  its  congener,  the  Scops,  has  its  specific  name 
converted  into  a  genus,  and  it  flourishes  as  "Srtjfw 
zorca.^^  The  Egyptian  is  treated  likewise,  and 
becomes  ^^Ascalaphus  savignyi;^'  while  the  Great 
eared  Owl  is  changed  from  Strix  btibo  to  ^'Bubo 
athenienms.^^  We  have  then  in  the  first  sub-family 
seven  owls  and  seven  genera.  The  next  sub-family 
commences  with  the  two  British  Eared  Owls;  but 
it  is  necessary  for  the  "progress  of  science"  that 
these  two  very  closely-allied  birds  should  have  each 
a  separate  genus, — one  is  called  "O^ws  vulgaris,'' 
tlie  other  *'^]Jrachi/otus  pahstrisT  Then  in  the 
same  family  follow  the  Tawny,  in  the  genus 
^^Syrnium;^^  the  Lap,  in  the  genus  ^^lUida;^^  and 
the  little  Tengmahn,  in  the  genus  '^Nydale:^^  five 
more  Owls,  and  five  genera!  The  last  sub-family 
contains  only  one  European  species,  for  which  the 
genus  Strix  is  retained,  namely,  our  old  friend 
the  Barn  Owl.  Thus  we  have  thirteen  European 
owls,  each  having  a  separate  genus. 

Now  let  me  ask,  where  is  the  good  of  all  this? 


U  I'sWltMm,  w«  uo  tdd  it  is  the  **prognH 
f  MfanM^iDnt  doDuds  duit  my  little  peooliarit^ 
iiit'«heM  Atrtm  liirdi  ifaoald  fbm  the  bans  ^ 
■miiia-fate  »  wBptnte  gmm,  oA  that  n&er  oids, 
JivtfAuut  parts  at  the  vwld,  nqnire  a  greater 
KfUflB  to  awm  a  mon  ocBreet  clanifieatiob 
mMtMag  to  real  or  aammed  aiBnities. 

But  I  doBf  die  jostioe  of  rach  a  statement 
If  tbef  are  owb,  then  let  them  be 
I  under  oiie  generio  dittinotioii;  if  not,  let 
■pania  genen  be  erected  fw  them,  and  leare 
mr  Snropeaa  birds  in  the  positioD  in  which  men 
9»  LimuDDS  and  Temminek  have  placed  them. 
[f-il«  poop  reqairBB  diiiding,  the  process  is  yerf 
ihlfla.  Ton  can  hare  "Hawk  Owls"  and  "Homed 
Mi*->Dar-fljrnig  Oiris"  and  "Night-fljing  Owls" 
''•^■t'  let  u  sdll  lutTo  the  one  distinctiTe,  ex* 
preanve  name  of  Sirix  to  fall  bock  upon. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  owls  applies  almost 
IS  forcibly  to  all  other  well-marked  groups.  They 
ire  EubdiTided  and  split  up  into  innumerable 
divisions,  without  the  slightest  gain  to  the  classifier, 
bnt  with  a  certain  loss  to  the  student. 

Looking  over  one  of  the  most  recent  ornitholo- 
^eal  works,  I  find  that  one  woodpecker  is  called 
i  Hypopicus,  because  part  of  its  plumage  resembled 
mother  bird!  Another  is  called  Tungipicus;  a 
third  HemicircuSf  a  fourth  Ckrysocalaptes ;  while 
the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  of  India  delights  in 
the  euphonious   compound   of   ^^Mulleripicus   hodg' 
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smUr  A  little  farther  on  ia  the  same  ezoeUent 
work  I  find  a  group  of  shrikes,  termed  ^Tepkro- 
damis^^^  and  another  of  wrens,  termed  ^''FnoepysfaJ* 
One  might  multiply  these  instances  ad  t^^mhcm. 
They  are  doubtless  thought  yery  clasucal  and  yery 
expressive.  I  have  still  to  leam  why  the  oommoa 
terms  of  Picua^  Lanita^  etc.,  would  not  have  served 
the  purposes  of  science  equally  as  well. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  selected  the 
arrangement  and  terminology  of  Temminck,  as  being, 
I  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  most  simple,  moat 
useful,  and  truly  scientific  of  any  modem  dassificar 
tion.  I  believe  that  the  ^^Manuel  d'  Omithologie** 
of  Temminck  will  live  long  after  the  present  system 
has  come  to  the  inevitable  result  of  creating  in 
Natural  History  a  vast  record  of  names,  in  whieh 
true  affinities  will  be  sacrificed  to  an  over-refinement 
in  forming  generic  groups. 

Wliile,  however,  I  have  tiiken  TemmincVss 
classification  as  my  guide,  I  have  not  hesitatcdEj 
to  intercalate  here  and  there  any  difierentl 
arranged  groups,  if  I  thought  them  deserving, 
I  have  done,  for   instance,  with  the  Sylviidce. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  progress  of  the  wo 
to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  European  li 
strictly  so  called.  It  has  happened  in  one  or  t 
instances  that  doubtful  birds  have  been  admittc 
as,  for  instance,  F.  leucocephalus ;  but  I  think 
is   better    to  err    on    the    side    of   even    doub 


authority,    than   to    omit   any   bird   from    its  jw 
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place.  To  the  "List  of  European  Birds/'  which  I 
have  added,  I  have  appended  a  second,  containing 
all  those  species  which  have  been  occasionally 
observed  in  Europe,  but  which  have  really  no  just 
claim  to  a  place  in  its  avi-fauna.  Many  of  them 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  erase  entirely. 
Several  accidental  visitors  have  been  unavoidably 
omitted  from  my  work,  some  for  want  of  authority, 
others  for  want  of  specimens.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  any  really  well-established  and  un- 
doubted indigenous  European  species  has  been  left 
out. 

There  are  other  points  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  have  said  a  few  words;  but  my  space  is 
"used  up,"  and  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to 
perform  the  most  agreeable  part  of  my  task — that 
of  thanking  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
and  generously  assisted  me  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work. 

And  first  on  my  list  I  must  name  Mr.  J.  II. 
Gurney,  M.P.,  the  first  and  the  last  of  my  friends. 
Ilis  magnificent  collection  of  Ifaptorial  Birds  was 
placed  at  my  service;  and  I  shall  always  feel 
grateful  fur  the  fund  of  information  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  allow  me  to  draw  upon,  and  to  in- 
corporate in  my  work.  To  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram 
my  thanks  are  also  especially  due,  inasmuch  as 
more  than  one  half  of  the  birds  figured  have  been 
from  valuable  skins  placed  by  him  most  generously 
at  my    disposal;    while  his  stores    of  ornithological 
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knowledge  have  been  pUced  unreservedly  at  mr 
■errioe^  To  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Alfred  Newton,  and 
Dr.  flclater,  names  high  in  the  ranks  of  ornithoio- 
gioal  Bcieuce,  I  desire  to  express  my  best  obligations. 
Dr.  Leith  Adams,  of  If.  M.  22nd.  Regiment,  and 
Mr.  Wfight,  of  Malta,  have  also  been  most  kind  in 
furnishing  me  with  vulutible  information  and  en- 
couragement; and  I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful 
were  I  to  forget  the  "Old  Bushman,"  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  of  Gardsjo,  Sweden,  whose  graphic 
"iMp  Notes"  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  who  has 
been  most  liberal  in  his  supply  of  specimens,  and 
not  sparing  in  kindly  words  and  friendly  en- 
eonragemcnt. 

Ob  the  continent  I  have  also  liad  many  friends, 
from  whom  I  have  derived  most  valuable  assistance. 
Foremost  amongst  these  stands  the  late  much- 
lamented  Professor  Moqnin-Tandon,  Messrs.  Yer* 
reaux,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Dubois,  of  Brussels,  whom 
I  have  to  thank  for  many  skins,  eggs,  drawings, 
and  much  valuable  information.  To  M.  le  Senateur 
E.  De  Sclys-Longchamps,  of  Lidge,  my  thanks  are 
especially  due  for  several  long  letters,  full  of 
valuable  information,  and  written  with  that  tone 
and  feeling  which  so  strongly  mark  the  gentleman 
and  the  scholar.  Lastly,  I  expre^  my  obligations 
to  Professor  Schlegel,  of  Leyden,  and  to  Professor 
Blasius,  of  Brunswick. 

One  woi'd  here  to  my  readers.  "We  have  been 
good   friends   for  the  last  five  years;  and   I   have 


reason   to  hope   that  atich  relntionfl  will  eontinne, 

because  I  think  jroa  will  readily  admit  that  I  hare 

fulfilled   the   obligation   into  which  I  entered  with 

■  jou  at  the  beginning.     You  have  had  the  best  of 

'  the  contract,  for  perhaps  so  many  coloured  plates 

.  and  a  sheet  of  letter-press  were  nerer  before  issued 

[■.at  80  low  a  rate  as  in  this  work.    For  this  you 

,  liave  to  thank  the  spirited  enterprise  of  my  artist, 

tMr-  Fawcett,  with  whose  illustrations  you  hare  now 

long  been  acquainted.     I  must  not  express  my  own 

opinion  of  these  figures  here,  but  I  am  quite  sure 

they  have  met  with  very  extended  approbation. 

And  now   I   will  leave  my  work  to  your  kind 
and  friendly  indulgence. 


Colchester,  April  25rd.,  1863. 


BIED8    OP    EUROPE, 


HOT  OBSKRVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


OttDBK  XL— ALECTOKIDES. 

Family  GLAREOLIDM.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Glabbola. 

Omurie  C^tradgn. — ^Beak  short,  convex,  oompieBBed  towards 
nl*  point;  the  appcr  numdibla  curved  the  distal  half  of  its 
hogth,  TiUiout  htnxig  notched.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  and 
oUiqnelj'  piercad.  Legs  bare  for  a  short  space  above  the 
knee;  tani  long  and  rather  slender;  three  toes  in  fVont  and 
one  behind,  the  middle  one  being  united  to  the  exterior  by  a 
short  membrane:  the  interior  toe  free,  the  posterior  toe  articu- 
lated upon  the  tarsus.  Wings  very  long,  the  first  primary 
much  longer  than  the  others. 

PALLAS'S    PHATINCOLE. 

Qlareola  Pallasn. 


Olareola  Pallaiii, 
"  pralincola, 

"  aelanoptera. 


Bbuch.  ScHLEoELi  Berue,  1844. 
Fallibi  Zoog.  1811,  pi.  2. 
NoRDMANN;  Bulletin  de  Mosc. 
1842,  pi.  2,  p.  314. 

FiSCBBB. 


B  I'M.IASS    PKATINCOI.E, 

Sprei^c  Ckaraeter: — The  under  ning  cofprls  ot  a  uuironn 
amok;  blni-k.  Lcngtii  {Frcndi  mcBsurc)  uiuc  iacLes  gis  lines; 
wingi  three  incliej  ciglit  IIdph;  cslcroiil  toil  feathers  three  iochnt 
eight  \\neA;  middle  tall  feathers  two  iiicli^  three  lines;  tsrtua 
000  inch  fire  liueflj  middle  loe  t'ighl  liDcn;  <-law  of  ntidiUo  toe 
thtv«  llnne;  lieak  from  f^npo  ten  lines;  depth  of  two  miuidibles, 
IhrougU  the  noetrila,  two  lines  and  a  half. — Schlbokl. 


Tins  bird,  which  is  considered  sjiocificaUv  distinct 
from  the  Pratincole  of  the  British  lials,  is  found  in 
Greece  and  Bessarabia  more  plentifully  than  its  congener. 
According  to  Pallas,  who  first  described  the  species  m 
his  "Zoogrnphy,"  it  is  very  common  from  April  to  the 
autumn  in  the  deserts  of  Taitary,  from  the  Volga  to 
the  Irtin. 

Schlegel,  in  his  "Revue,"  p.  91,  gives  a  lengthened 
account  of  this  bird,  iu  which  lie  says  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  from  O.  praiincola  (Linuseiis)  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters: — The  beak  is  thinner,  shorter,  and 
curved;  the  tarsi  are  longer,  and  the  toes  shorter;  the 
tail  is  shorter,  and  it  only  has  the  extremities  of  the 
elongated  feathers  black;  the  throat  is  white,  and  the 
wings  underneath  are  of  a  uniform  smoky  black,  while 
in  O.  praiincola  these  parts  are  of  a  lively  russet  brown. 
This  latter  characteristic  led  Professor  Nordmann  to 
(»U  it  Olareala  melanoptera,  which  Fbcher  tried  to 
improve  by  converting  into  G.  Hordvnanii. 

This  bird  is  evidently  a  local  race,  or  permanent 
variety,  like  many  others  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  treat  of  in  this  work.  Pallas  tells  us  that  it 
is  always  found_  in  small  flocks,  congregating  more 
numerously  after  the  breeding-season.  It  never  frequents 
water,  but  is  always  found  in  arid  (especially  salt) 
plains,  where  it  seeks  grylhe  and  other  insects. 
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Order  XII.— CURSORES. 

Fa  mill/  OriDIDJB.     (^  Bonaparte  J 

Genus  Otis.     (Linnceus,) 

Generic  Chiractera, — Beak  shorter,  or  not  exceeding  the 
length  uf  the  head,  straight,  conic,  compressed,  the  point  of 
the  upper  luundible  curved.  Xostrlls  oval,  open,  lateral,  and 
a  little  removed  from  the  base.  Feet  long,  naked  above  the 
knee.  Three  toes,  all  in  front,  short,  united  at  the  bosCy  and 
bordered  with  a  membnine.  Wings  middle  sized,  the  first 
quill  half  the  length  and  the  second  rather  shorter  than  the 
third,  which  is  the  longest  in  tho  wing. 


ruffp:d  bustard. 


Otis  huhara. 


i 


Otis  huhantt 

"  **        cxpodotus  undulattif 

**     undulata^ 
Chlamydutis  houhara, 
Ifuhara  timhdata, 
Outanle  houahara, 
Kragcu  frajypc, 


G  ME  LIN. 

Brisson. 

Jacqcix. 

Lesson. 

Bonaparte. 

Of  the  French. 

Of  tue  Germans. 


Specific  Characters. — Beiik  long  and  much  depressed  at  the 
base;  a  crest  of  white  featberd  on  the  vertex,  and  a  long  and 
strong  mass  of  brownish  black  and  white  feathers  hanging  as  a 
pendant  from  the  back  of  the  neck  on  each  side.  Length  twenty- 
four  inches;  from  carpus  to  tip  fourteen  inches;  tarsus  four 
inches;  middle  toe  two  inches;  beak  t\^o  inches  and  one  tenth. 
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Tub  Ruffbd  liu*tartl,  or,  as  it  was  also  called  by 
Latlmm,  Uic  Undulated  Trumpt-tcr,  is  only  an  accidcntid 
visitor  in  Europe.  It  is  however  found  wandering 
&oni  its  African  liornc  into  Spain,  Portugal,  Silesia, 
Dalmatia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium.  It  is  found  especially  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  being  common  in  the  plains  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Conslantinc.  Mr.  Tristram  says  it  occurs 
throughout  the  Saliara,  but  becomes  rare  in  the  south, 
though  most  abundant  about  the  Uayats,  and  to  the  edge 
of  the  Chebkha  M'zab.     It  is  also  found  in  Arabia. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "Ibis,"  page  S84,  Mr. 
Tristram  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
Iloubara,  or,  as  Tcimninck  tells  us  we  ought  to  spell 
it,  the  Hubara  Bustard,  and  he  has  gone  at  some  length 
into  details  of  Falconry  aa  pursued  by  the  Arabs.  I 
will  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  following  long 
extract  from  this  graphic  and  interesting  description. 
The  Saker  Falcon,  which  Mr.  Tristram  says  is  found 
more  in  the  desert,  and  the  Lanner  Falcon,  (Ibis,  Erst 
Tolome  of  the  work,)  are  those  which  are  chiefly  used 
by  the  Arab  sportsmen;  and  they  prize  them  so  highly 
that  Mr.  Tristram  offered  in  vain  £40  for  a  live  speci- 
men.    I  will  let  him  however  speak  in  his  own  words:— 

"The  Arab  Sheiks  pursue  the  sport  of  Falconry  with 
all  the  zeal,  skill,  and  science  of  the  'noble  mysterie' 
of  our  ancestors.  The  villein  who  presumed  to  raise  his 
head  against  the  king's  deer  was  not  more  certain  of 
cond^n  punishment  from  the  Norman,  than  the  plebeian 
Sehaur  who  should  dare  to  cast  a  hawk  in  the  Sahara. 
No  Aga  or  Sheik  of  high  degree  ever  moves  for  war, 
business,  or  pleasure  unattended  by  his  falconers,  who 
are    bta    confidential    lieutenants.      The   care   of  three 


6  RUFFED    BUSTARD. 

Falcons  is  considered  sui&cient  employment  for  one 
falconer  with  an  assistant;  and  on  the  march  one  or 
two  of  these  important  personages  follow,  mounted 
immediately  behind  the  Sheik,  with  a  hooded  Falcon 
on  the  wrist,  and  one  perched  on  each  shoulder.  The 
Houbara  Bustard  is  the  favourite  quarry;  but  Eagles, 
Kites,  Sand  Grouse,  (and  in  the  case  of  the  Saker 
Falcon,  the  gazelle,)  afford  equal  sport  to  the 
huntsman. 

**When  a  Bustard  is  descried,  the  whole  cavalcade 
instantly  halt;  the  Hawk  on  the  wrist  is  transferred  to 
the  hand  of  his  master,  who,  attended  by  his  falconers 
alone,  instantly  sets  off,  and  unhooding  his  bird,  throws 
him  from  his  wTist  towards  the  Bustard.  Much  skill 
is  exercised  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Falcon  to 
the  Bustard  before  it  rises.  Should  it  unfortunately 
take  wing  before  its  pursuer  has  poised  herself  above 
it,  an  ill-trained  or  impetuous  bird  is  very  apt  to  strike 
it  in  the  air.  This,  according  to  the  view  of  your 
desert  connoisseur,  is  a  most  unpardonable  and  uu- 
sportsnian-like  offence,  to  be  punished  with  death.  A 
skilful  Hawk  will  at  once  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
tlience  swooping  down,  make  feints  until  the  Bustard 
takes  to  its  legs  instead  of  its  wings.  The  Falcon  then 
poises  herself  over  it,  while  a  second  is  flung  off  the 
wrist,  and  the  two  together  give  chase,  the  speed  of 
the  Houbara  being  such  that  a  fleet  Arab  can  scarcely 
keep   up  with  the   pursuit. 

"The  poor  bird  runs  along,  aiding  its  speed  by  a 
perpetual  fanning  with  its  wings,  its  head  stretched 
forward  like  a  Corncrake's,  and  its  conspicuous  black 
and  white  ruff  folded  closely  back  over  its  neck — a 
pitiable  contrast  to  the  proud  fellow  who  ^vas  lately 
strutting  with  head  erect,  elevated  crest,  and  expanded 
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ruff,  challenging  all  comers.  The  pursuers  hang  over 
him — only  a  few  yards  above  him;  and  at  each  effort 
he  makes  to  take  wing,  swoop  down  with  a  feint.  It 
is  considered  the  excellency  of  a  Falcon  to  make  these 
feints  at  the  quarry  until  it  is  nearly  exhausted,  when 
the  fatal  swoop  is  made,  and  the  bird  instantly  drops, 
struck  dead  by  the  hind  claw  having  pierced  its  spine. 
This  manner  of  hunting  is  probably  practised  both  to 
afford  more  prolonged  excitement  to  the  horseman,  but 
chiefly  from  the  mode  of  self-defence  adopted  by  the 
Houbara,  and  which  I  have  had  various  opportunities 
of  observing  myself.  As  the  Hawk  approaches,  the 
Houbara  ejects  both  from  the  mouth  and  vent  a  slimy 
fluid.  A  well-trained  bird  eludes  this  shower  by 
repeated  feints  until  the  quarry's  supply  of  moisture 
is  exhausted;  an  impatient  one  rushes  in  and  gets  his 
feathers  and  whole  plumage  so  bedaubed,  that  his  flight 
is  materially  impeded,  and  his  swoop,  when  made,  is 
irresolute." 

**With  a  leash  of  Falcons,  two  Haggards,  and  a 
Tiercel  Saker,  I  have  known  three  Iloubaras  and  a 
Sand  Grouse  or  two  captured  in  a  day,  and  the  cliasc 
"^vas  terminated  merely  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the 
hordes.  I  was  never  actually  present  at  the  chase  of 
the  gaz(*lle,  but  it  is  very  commonly  practised,  and  I 
have  seen  a  gazelle  brought  into  camp  that  had  been 
so  taken.  This  sport,  however,  requires  more  birds, 
and  is  very  dangerous  to  the  Falcons,  who  frequ(*ntly 
impale  themselves  on  the  horns  of  their  prey.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  both  pursuer  and  victim  to  fall 
dead  at  one  mutual  stroke." 

The  Kuffed  Bustard,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  is 
a  shy  bird,  frequenting  the  wild  desert,  and  rarely 
coming  near    a  human    dwelling,  or  where  it  is   likely 
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to  meet  with  an  enemy.    In  the  spring  the  males  h» 
grand   battles  with  each    other  fi>r   the  posMsdon 
the    female8j   asserting  and  mMfitnining  their  rifjtit 
have  a  plurality  of  wives,  in  which  combats  the 
birds  are  generally  victorious. 

The  females  scrape   a  hole  in  the  sand,  in 
Mr.  Tristram  says  they  lay  threOj  sometimes  only 
eggs.      They  will  desert  the  nest  if  it  is 
during  incubation.     Degland  and  some  other 
give  five  as  the  maximum  number  of  eggs.    Hie 
when  bom  are  covered  with  down,   and  immediatae 
like   other  gallinaceous   birds,  follow   their  mother 
search  of  food. 

The  Bustard  is  both  granivorous  and  inseetivon» 
According  to  some  authors  they  will  feed  also 
frogs,    toads,    and  lizards;    and    M«   Jules    Y( 
informs  us  that  in  Afirica  he  has  often  seen  them 
and  eat  snakes.    In  the  combat  they  principally 
use  of  their  wings,  killing  their  prey  by  violent  bio 

The  male  has  the  top  of  the  head  white,  the 
being   prolonged  into  a   crest,  which  is  bordered 
each   side   by  elongated  feathers   of   a   russet   bro 
spotted   with  black.      Sides   of  the  head,   throat, 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  nape,  grey,  the  last 
partly  hidden  by  the   elongated  feathers   of  the  cr 
From  the  back  of  the  neck  extends  on  each  side  I 
stiff  feathers,  above  black,  below  white,  forming  a 
The  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  namely,  scapularies, 
upper  wing  and   tail   coverts,  and  upper   tail  feath 
russet  brown,  barred  and  crossed  with  darker  bro 
the    tints    varying   from  light   brown   on   the    back 
greyish  brown  on  the  shoulders  and  lower  part  of 
wing   coverts,    and    to   dark  russet  on  the    upper 
feathers;    primaries,  the    first  four   white,    with  al^^^"*^ 
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four    inches  and  a  half  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the 
first  two,  and  three  inches  of  the  third  and  foiirth  black 
1>roiKni ;  tlie  outer  web  of  the  first  spotted  cream-colour ; 
the     rest    of  the    primaries   dark  brown    black,    tipped 
"with  "white ;  secondaries  dark  brown  black.     Lower  part 
of    the    neck,  abdomen,  and  under  wing   coverts,  pure 
white,    the    shoulders   russet    and    brown;    under    tail 
coverts    whitish,    with  dots   and   zigzags   of  russet   and 
brown    on  the  distal  half.      Tail  feathers  below  cream- 
colour,    shaded  with    russet,    and  marked   with  brown 
spots,   and  barred  with  three  broad  black  bands ;  above 
they   are  barred  alternately  with  black  and  dark  russet; 
the  end  light  cream-colour.     Beak  brownish  grey;  feet 
grcH^nish;  iris  colourless. 

The  female  differs   but  little    from   the   male.     It  is 

r-ather  smaller,  and  the  colours  are  less  lively.    According 

to  Dc  Fontaine,  ("Memoires  dc  1'  Academic  des  Sciences, 

1787,")    she  carries  like  him    a   crest   and  a  ruff;   but 

'remminck  says  she  has  neither;   the  head  and   top    of 

the  neck  whitish,  starred  with  brown  spots;  the  fciithcrs 

of  the  ruff  arc   short  and  silky;    tli(^   front   of  the    neck 

ru^'ict,  with   small  spots  and   zigzags  of  brown. 

Ytuin^   males.       Feathers    of   the    crest   shorter,  with 

the    delicate*    ash-colourcJ    streaks,    and    russet    towards 

their  cxtreniities ;    the   black  and   white  feathers    of  the 

rulF  of  equal    length,  varied  with    brown    and  whitish; 

back  and  wings  isabelle   red,  varied  with  brown  zigzags 

and  black  spots;    front    of  the  neck  russet,  also  varied 

^ith  brown  zigzags. — (Degland.) 

%  figures  of  this  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  specimens 
*^'^%  scat  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.  The  former  is  from 
^"^  Lesser  Sahara,  and  is  marked  June  7th.,  1856. 

^^  has  also  been  figured  by  Naumann,  pi.  170,  and 
Gould,  pi.  HGS. 
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Order  XIII.— GRALLATORES. 

Family  CHARADRIIDJE.     f Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Charadrius.     (Linn<BUZ,) 

Generic  Cliaracters. — Beak  shorter  than  the  head,  slender, 
straight,  compressed  at  its  hase,  and  swollen  at  its  point; 
nasal  furrow  prolonged  for  two  thirds  of  its  length.  Xostriii 
basal,  lateral,  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the  membrane 
of  the  furrow.  Feet  long,  or  of  moderate  length,  slender; 
three  toes  all  in  front,  the  outer  slightly  connected  at  the  base 
to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrane;  the  internal  one  free.  Tail 
slightly  rounded  or  square.  Wings  middle  sized, — the  first 
quill  slightly  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest 
in  the  wing. 

SrUK-WINGED    PLOVER. 

( 7/ ara drius  spinosiis. 


Charadrius  spinosus, 
ventral  if  ^ 
duvauceli, 
Pluvialis  Scntgalis  armaiay 
Iloplopterus  spinosus^ 


II 


(I 


41 


»i 


Vanellus  melasomuSy 
Pluvier  arme  communf 
Gemeincr  Spornki chief z, 


LiNNJEUS;  1766. 

W'aoleh. 

Lesson. 

Bbisson;  1760. 

Bonaparte.    Hassslquist. 

Keyserlino  et  Blasius. 

Swain  SON. 

Of  the  French. 

Of  the  Germans. 


Specific  Characters. — Hair  brown  on  the  back;  the  pitchy  black 
feathers  of  the  occiput  elongated  into  a  crest;   all  the  primaries 


.^ 


tiukf  UMki  a  riutp  ■trong  ipor  on  tach  carpal  j<»iit,  LrogA 
dhmn  JMhw;  &om  carpal  joint  to  tip  of  wing  eight  incbei( 
tMiV  taro  incbea  aod  a  bal^  beak  one  ini-h  and  one  fil\h;  tall 
Ikrm  indtM  and  »  half. 


Tub  European  locaUtioa  of  tlie  Spar-winged  Plorer 
ace  Tmfce^,  Greece,  Ruana,  and  oceaaionall^  Italj. 
K,  Niffdnunu  reoorda  having  shot  a  nude  out  of  a 
flock  of  eigtit  or  ten,  near  Odessa,  in  1837,  in  companj 
with  a  Urge  flock  of  the  Sociable  Plover,  Fanellus 
gT9gariua.  In  Africa  it  has  a  long  rengo.  It  is  very 
common  in  Senegal,  whence  it  dcriics  the  name  given 
to  it  hy  Briwon.  Mr.  Taylor  (Ibis,  vol.  i,  p.  5S,}  says 
it  is  ^out  the  commonest  bird  in  Kgypt,  and  very 
bone.  I  do  not  find  it  included  in  Captain  Loche** 
"Catalogue  of  the  Avifauna  of  A^eria.**  In  Ana  ve 
Wtc  it  recorded  by  Mr.  Tristram,  in  "Notes  on  Birds 
Observed  in  Southern  Palestine,"  (Ibis,  vol.  i,  p.  S6,) 
two  specimens  having  been  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Captain  Irby  (Ibis,  vol.  iii,  p.  237,)  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  this  bird  commonly  on  the  sandy 
banks  and  shores  of  the  Gogra  and  Choka  in  India, 
where  he  says  he  has  frequently  seen  it  sitting  on  the 
back  of  the  crocodiles  and  gavials.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
recorded  a  similar  interesting  fact  of  an  allied  spccie.s, 
Plueiantu  .^igyptiua. 

Edwards  has  figured  this  bird  as  the  Black-breasted 
Indian  Plover,  pi.  47;  and  under  its  right  designation 
as  the  Spur-winged  Plover,  pi.  S80.  Latham  also  des- 
cribed what  he  considered  a  variety  of  the  Spur-winged 
Plover,  assigning  Edwards'  No.  47  to  the  male,  and 
his  S80  to  the  female.  Dr.  Adams  does  not  mention 
this  bird  among  the  "Birds  of  Cashmere." 

Temminck  suggests  Uie  probability  of  the  Spur-winged 
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Plover  breeding  in  the  south  of  Bnssim,  bat  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  nests  having  been  found  there. 

The  egg  which  I  have  figured  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Tristram  himself,  at  Boukc,  Egypt.  Mr.  Tristram  haa 
kindly  added  the  following  remarks  from  his  notes  :^ 
*'I  took  the  nest  of  Vandhu  gpifMiUi,  in  a  field  on 
the  hill  opposite  Boulac,  on  March  1st,  18S8L  Tbe 
field  was  fallow,  and  the  four  eggs  laid  -  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lapwings,  on  the  bare  ground,  in  ft 
slight  depression.  The  bird,  which  had  not  bqpin  to 
Eit,  ran  a  few  yards  straight  from  her  eggs,  and  tlieB, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Lapwing,  feigned  lameness, 
and  vociferously  repeated  its  shrill  note,  which  is 
much  more  sharp  and  harsh  than  that  of  our  Lapwing. 
Finding  that  I  continued  to  search  about  the  spot 
where  I  had  at  first  detected  her,  she  took  to  her 
wings,  and  kept  tumbling  over  head  just  in  Scant  ot 
me;  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  joined  by  her -male, 
who  vehemently  seconded  her  efforts  to  drww  me 
onwards. 

**The  habits  of  this  bird  in  every  respect  resemble 
those  of  its  English  congener;  but  it  is  more  easy  of 
approach,  probably  from  being  less  persecuted.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  on  the  cultivated 
banks  of  the  Nile,  several  pairs  being  found  in  every 
field." 

I  copy  the  following  from  Badeker: — "The  nest  is 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  either  in  an  island  or 
field.  It  lays  from  three  to  six  eggs:  these  are  one 
inch  three  lines  long,  and  about  an  inch  broad.  The 
ground-colour,  difficult  to  describe,  is  mixed  up  with 
green,  grey,  and  yellow.  Tliis  ground-colour  is  cov- 
ered with  black  and  dark  brown  spots,  which  only  at 
the    point    leave    the    ground-colour    free,    while    they 
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•  coverod  wilh  it  to  conceal  thtm.  The  young  birds 
'  resemble  the  old  oneK,  even  in  ihcir  nest  pbimape." 
Th<^  Spur- winged  Plover  has  the  top  of  the  head, 
(hroat,  neck,  abilomen,  primary  wing  feathers  and  end 
of  tail  black ;  sides  of  the  head,  nape,  rump,  under 
wing  and  tail  coverts,  shoulders,  and  lower  part  of 
abdomen  pure  white;  back  and  wing  coverts  light 
brown;  beak  and  feet  black;  iris  deep  red.  The 
plumage,  according  to   M.  Temminck,  is  alike  in  both 

yty  figure  ia  taken  from  a  specimen  from  Egypt, 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram,  and  was  killed  in 
March,  1S58. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Brisson,  vol.  v,  pi.  7, 
Eg.  2;  Savigny,  Egypte,  pi.  6,  fig.  5;  Gould,  B.  of  E., 
pL293. 


GRALLAX0BE8. 

Fitmify  CHABADBIlTi^.    (Boaapari*.) 

Greniu  Okaradriu*.     flAmunu.J 

BLACK-HEADED    PLOVER. 


Ctmmiritu  XgffUm* 


OMnorimt  eiarmMeiUht, 

Amwtapma  ekamdrioiitt, 

Ckeilodroma*  melanoetpkalu* 
Plttviau  dtt  8an«gal, 
"  mtlanoeepkale. 


Euanovmi  mS. 
OmLnt  Syatq  1788. 
TmLioTi  CbLOia.  pl.9 
HAJtTUcii  Onitli.  Wm* 
Afrieas,  P.S09. 

SwAUMH;  ClnwiBotiBw  of 

Birds,  p.  364 
RtpPBLLi  Mui.  Senkenb. 
BnFPos. 
Of  tub  Fbbkch. 


Spenjic  Characters.— 'Bnmantn  white,  mlh  the  haae  and  apex 
black;  gecondaries  white,  wiUi  the  apex  black;  icapularies  a«  long 
u  the  loDgeit  primary.  Length,  from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail, 
nine  incbeB;  winga  five  inches  and  three  fiflha;  tail  two  ioche* 
and  seven  tenths.  Beak  from  forehead  three  fiMia,  from  rictu 
four  &IU1B  of  an  inchi  tarsi  one  ioch  and  three  fifths;  middle 
toe  and  claw  one  inch. 


This  bird  inhabits  Egypt  and  Senegal,  but  it  is, 
according  to  authors,  occasionally  fonnd  in  Europe. 
Degland  »ays  that  it  has   been   captured   in  the   south 
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^  oSYraaooi  and  M.  Crespoo,  in  the  "Fauae  Mcridionale,** 

f-^ncntJODS  a  female  having   been  killed   hy  M.  Lebrun, 

j^Sn   Herault,  oa  the  30th.  of  November,  1840.     Hartlsub 

Spain  as  a  locality. 

There    is  ao  doubt,  hoireTer,  that   it  is  extremelj 

Its   a  European   species,    and   I   only  tntrodace  it 

an   acndental  visitor,    and  because   it   ought  to  be 

'eU   known  to  ornithologists,  should  it  turn   up   more 

Kjuently  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

e   Bcv.  E.  Cavendish    Taylor   kindly   infoimi  me 

very    common    in    Egypt;    where,    however,    it 

confines    itself  to   the    shores    and   sand    banks  of  the 

Nile,  from  which  it  seems  to  derive  its  food.     Captain 

»che  says  it  occurs  only  accidentally  in  Algeria. 

•.  Taylor   says   that  he   generally   found   it  paired 

e  months  of  December  and  January.     It  was  very 

and   when   it   rose    uttered    a  loud    shrill    note, 

.  wMch  both  it  and   C%.  spiaosui  arc  called  by  the 

^Arabs  Zic  Zac.     The  flesh  dark  coloured,  and  not  very 

good  eating. 

In  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  52,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
"Reminiscence  of  EgypI,"  has  the  following  note  about 
this  bird: — "I  did  not  see  this  very  pretty  species 
below  Cairo,  but  above  I  found  it  very  numerous. 
Irides  dark  brown;  legs  and  feet  pale  blue;  toes  three 
in  number.  This  bird  enjoys  the  credit  of  being  the 
TVochUos  of  Herodotus,  which  he  mentions  as  living 
on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  crocodile.  The 
account  which  that  veracious  historian  gives  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  these  apparently  ill-assorted 
allies,  is  as  follows: — 'As  the  crocodile  lives  chiefly  on 
the  river,  it  has  the  inside  of  its  mouth  constantly 
covered  with  leeches;  hence  it  happens  that  while  all 
other  birds  and  beasts  avoid   it,  with   the   TVocMlos  it 
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lives  at  peace,  since  it  owes  much  to  that  bird;  for 
the  crocodile,  when  he  leaves  the  water,  and  comes 
out  upon  the  land,  is  in  the  habit  of  lying  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  facing  the  western  breeze;  at  such 
times  the  Trochilos  goes  into  his  mouth  and  devours 
the  leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile,  who  is  pleased, 
and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  Trochilos,^ — Herod. 
book  ii,  end  of  chap.  viii.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  seldom 
saw  a  crocodile  on  land  without  seeing  a  Pluvianui 
jSfft/ptius  near  him." 

The  following  is  from  Badeker: — ^^'This  inhabitant 
of  Egypt  has  also  been  shot  on  the  Guadalquiver,  and 
in  other  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  breeds  on 
the  sandy  islands  of  the  Nile.  It  scratches  a  hole  in 
the  sand  or  gravel,  and  lays  four  eggs  therein.  TTiesc 
are  very  difficult  to  find,  as  the  vigilant  bird,  when  it 
observes  the  approach  of  man,  covers  them  over  before 
it  leaves  the  nest.  The  shell  is  of  a  dull  glaze-red 
yellow  ground  colour,  with  violet  grey  spots  and 
chcsnut  brown  dots,  streaks,  and  waves,  all  seen  appa- 
rently undcrncatli  the  surface;  a  species  of  niarkini,' 
which,  as  well  as  the  size,  tlioui^h  not  in  the  form, 
briuii^s  theiu  near  the  eggs  of  Charadrius  Cantianvs, 
(Kentish  Plover.)  In  Sennaar  it  is  often  seen  near  a 
crocodile,   and  is   hence  called  ^crocodile  guard.' " 

The  male  and  female  have  in  winter  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  head  and  checks,  the  nape,  back,  a  band 
round  the  chest,  base  and  ti2)s  of  the  wing  feathers, 
glossy  black;  the  scapularics,  wing  and  tail  coverts, 
and  the  featliers  of  the  tail,  clear  slate  grey;  a  band 
over  the  eyes,  going  round  the  occiput;  the  throat, 
under  wing  coverts,  edge  of  pectoral  black  band,  flanks, 
end  of  tail  feathers,  and  distal  half  of  primaries,  except 
the  first,  (which   is  entirely  black,)    pure  white;   chest, 
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crop,  abdomen^  thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts,  clear 
russet.     Beak  black;  feet  and  legs  green. 

The  young,  according  to  Degland,  have  the  top  of 
the  head,  top  and  sides  of  the  neck,  russet  grey;  back 
and  scapiilaries  isabelle,  with  reflections  of  greenish 
purple;  forehead  and  throat  dirty  white;  crop  and  top 
of  abdomen  of  a  vinous  tint,  shaded  with  violet;  under 
tail  coverts  clear  fawn-colour;  small  wing  coverts  like 
the  back,  the  greater  ones  ash  or  whitish,  having  a 
black  spot  and  tipped  with  white ;  primaries  deep  black ; 
secondaries  and  tail  feathers  pure  white;  beak  black; 
iris  brown;  legs  yellow.  The  above  description  is  taken 
from  two  female  specimens,  one  killed  in  Egypt,  and 
the  other  in  France. — (Ornith.  Europ.  vol.  ii,  p.  87.) 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  E.  Cavendish  Taylor  for 
the  specimen  from  which  my  figure  has  been  taken. 
It  was  killed  in  Egypt,  January,  1854.  The  egg  is 
from  Badeker. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  918. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  notice,  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Alfred  Newton,  to  an  intrresting 
account  of  the  capture  of  this  bird  in  Sweden,  by  J.  II. 
Gurney,  Esq.,  in  the  "Zoologist"  for  IS53,  p.  4090. 
This  bird  was  an  adult  in  snmmor  ])]imiagr,  and  shot 
1)V  an  Eui^lishman   Jiivdv  Stoctkliolin. 


Thk  following  Plovers  have  been  introduccMl  into 
the  European  Avifauna,  but  upon  very  slight  grounds. 
I  give  the  synonymy  and  specific  characters  of  each, 
so  that  they  may  be  (uisily  recognised  if  found  straying 
into  European  territory: — 

VOL.    IV.  D 
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ASIATIC    PLOVER. 

Charailrit4s   AsiaficuSy  Liiinanis. 

Charadriun  rnspiuM,  Palla5>. 

**  jugularig,  Wagleb. 

Guignard  Asiatiquc,  Of  the  Fbesch. 

Spenjir  Characters, — Grey  brown  above;  shall  of  the  primaries 
white,  with  a  small  brown  space  on  the  middle  of  that  of  the 
fiflh.    Length  eight  inches. 

One  specimen  is  recorded  as  having  been  killed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  by  Professor  Nordmann, 
in  April,  1836.  Inhabits  principally  the  deserts  of 
Tartary,  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 


RED-BREASTED     DOTTEREL. 

ChnradrhiR    pyrrhofhora.r,    T(»mminck. 

Charadrius  ruflrollisj  CuviEB. 

**  Asiaficu^f,  IIobsfield;  ]N'ec.  Aurt. 

^7C(/taIifeft  pyrrhoilu)rax,  Ketsekling  et  Blast rs. 

Pluvier  a    Collier  roujr,  or 

Pluvier  a  plastron.  Of  the  French. 

Kragen-Berfntpfcifcr,  Of  the  Germans. 

Spcnjic  Characters. — Above  a  prey  brown,  with  the  forehead 
maroon,  more  or  less  dark;  on  the  crop  a  broad  bolt  of  red; 
tho  last  tail  foatlior  but  owo  grey  on  the  outside,  white  on  the 
inner  wob.  and  terminated  by  a  large  brown  spot.  Length 
seven    inches. 
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This  Plorer  is  conimon  in  India,  aiiii  was  introduced 
into  the  European  list  by  Temminck,  in  consequence 
of  a  §pcciinea  having  been  shot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Petersburg,  It  was  firnt  figured  by  Gould,  in 
liis  "Birds  of  Europe."  I  think,  however,  that  although 
tlic  species  may  be  a  good  one,  its  claims  to  n  position 
in  the:  European  fauna  are  so  slight,  that  it  ouf^ht  to 
hr  erased  from  the  list;  and  I  shall  merely  refer  my 
readers  to  Gould's  figure,  and  the  specific  diagnosis 
aboTCf  in  case  they  should  meet  with  it  again  in  the 
confines  of  Europe. 


CHAllADRIUS     LONGIPES. 


Temminck. 

Charadriiu    I'ii-ginianut, 

J*ttDTKB. 

pUvialii  Oi-ieiUtlin, 

SCHLKGEL. 

Flutialin  l»Bgipei, 

BttNiPAHrE 

This  is  a  small  variety  or  race  of  the  Golden  Plover, 
found  on  the  Asiatic  sea  coasts,  and  which  was  supposed 
by  Sir  W.  Jardine  to  he  identical  with  the  American 
Plover,  (PlumoXis  Vtrginicus.)  It  has  been  captured 
at  Malta,  and  is  included  in  the  lists  of  birds  observed 
in  Heligoland,  published  in  "Naumannia,"  1859,  by 
Professor  Blasius  and  Herr  Gatk^.  The  identity  of 
this  bird  with  C  Virginxcm  is,  however,  denied  by 
Professor  Blasius.  He  mentions  botli  species  as  occurring 
in  Heligoland. 


Gmcrie  C/uiractert. — Samo  m  those  of  Ckcrvdriu,  with    tho 
exception  tbut  iu   Vanelliu  ILlto  \i  a  Bmoll  hludcr  toe. 


Vmrllus 

fjretjaritis. 

VcmUiu  grego 

riut. 

V I  billot;   DicL 

Kept 

Mcika, 

Trkhinck. 

Charadeiixs  rirftfariui. 

PiLLAS. 

Waglcri, 

GHiT. 

Triitga  fasciata. 

GUELIN. 

Keptuirhka, 

Lathiu. 

Cheltutia  gregaria. 

BONIFABTS. 

PluvUinu,  cinereu,. 

Blith. 

ru«ne»u  plum 

,r  »ocial. 

Of  the  Fbksch. 

Qeselliger  Hcgenpfeiferkiehieli,        Of  tbb  Gehxa-IO. 


Bpeeifie  Charartert. — Upper  plumago  grejiBh  brown;  superoiliaty 
ridge,  occiput,  aides  of  head,  throat,  under  tail  c 
lateral  tail  feathers,  pore  wfaiti;;  no  crest,  or  sgvuri  on  the  wio)^. 
Leneth  twelve  inches;  carpuH  to  tip  seven  inehee  and  a  half; 
tonus  two  indieB;  middle  toe  one  inch  and  a  (junrter;  naked 
part  of  thigh  one  inch;   heak  one   Inch  and  a  quarter. 
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The  Social  or  Gregarious  Plover  is  an  Asiatic  species, 
which  is  found  also  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of 
Russia,  especially  the  swampy  plains  on  the  borders  of 
the  Volga,  from  whence  it  wanders  to  the  Crimea,  and 
also  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  Its  appearance 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  is  accidental.  It  has,  however, 
occurred  in  Hungary,  Dalniatia,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France.  Pallas  met  with  it  in  great  numbers  at  Jaik 
and  Samara,  on  the  Volga.  M.  Nordmann  says  that 
he  has  no  doubt  it  nests  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
Temminck  says  the  same  thing;  but  they  neither  of 
them  adduce  any  instances  of  nests  having  been  found. 
Dr.  Leith  Adams  informs  me  that  he  found  the 
Social  Plover  pretty  common  in  the  Punjab;  and 
Captain  Irby  includes  it  in  his  list  of  birds  observed 
in  Oudh  and  Kumaon.  In  India  it  is  known  as  the 
Keptusca  or  Cawnpore  Sandpiper:  I  quote  his  own 
words,  ("Ibis/*  vol.  iii,  p.  238.) — "Exceedingly  common 
on  open  sandy  plains,  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  Never  seen  alone,  but  in  flocks  of  from  six 
to  upwards  of  fifty.  A\nien  on  the  ground  they  appear 
at  first  siglit  very  like  the  Golden  Plover,  but  upon 
taking  wing  they  resemble  Sarciophorus  hilohiis  or 
Lohitanellus  cinereiiSy  shewing  a  great  deal  of  white 
in  the  wings,  but  flying  close  to  the  ground,  unlike  the 
other  Plovers." 

There  is  not  much  known  with  eertaintv  about  the 
nidification  and  liabits  of  the  Social  Plover.  Its  Qi^^ 
has  onlv  been  in  collections  durin<?  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  is  known,  however,  to  congregate  in 
large  flocks,  and  to  breed  in  companies  more  or  less 
numerous.  The  egg,  according  to  Biideker,  is  like  that 
of  the  Lapwing,  hut  not  difficult  to  distingui>h.  It  is 
larger     and    more     swollen    in    shape,    and    the    ground 
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colouring  is  a  clear  greenish,  often  passing,  towards  the 
larger  end,  into  reddish  yellow.  It  is  covered  with 
brown  and  blackish  broMm  spots,  which  are  of  a  roundish 
or  semicircular  shape.  I  give  a  copy  of  Badeker's 
figure  of  this  egg.  ' 

The  adult  male  has  the  top  of  the  head,  a  line  from 
the  gape  through  the  eyes,  the  primaries,  lower  part  of 
abdomen,  and  a  band  across  the  end  of  the  tail,  black; 
a  band  round  the  vertex,  throat,  under  wing  and  tail 
covert*?,  and  secondary  quill  feathers,  white,  the  latter 
having  small  patches  of  liver  bro>vn  on  their  outer 
webs  at  the  end;  nape,  scapularics,  back,  and  upper 
wing  and  tail  coverts,  grey  brown;  sides  of  the  head 
and  neck  fawn-colour;  chest  and  crop  smoky  brown, 
terminating  in  the  deep  black  of  the  lower  abdomen, 
which  black  again  terminates  in  feathers  strongly  marked 
with  liver  brown;  flanks  white;  tail  white,  with  a  black 
band  near  the  end,  the  most  lateral  feather  being  pure 
white;   beak  and  feet  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  tints  are  less 
pure,  and  more  diffused,  particularly  the  under   parts. 

The  vouni'  of  the  vear,  aecordiii^r  to  Dei^laiul,  have 
the  top  of  the  liead  grey  brown,  bordered  with  russet ; 
wing  coverts  and  wings  olive  brown,  with  lii^liter 
brown  borders:  forehead  and  sui^erciliarv  rav  very 
bright  brown;  throat  white;  sides  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  crop,  like  the  wing  coverts;  abdomen  pure  white; 
the  rest  as  in  adults. 

My  figure  is  from  a  specimen  from  the  Volga,  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Tristram. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bonaparte,  Faun.  Ital., 
pi.  41;    and  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  292. 
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GAALLATOBES. 
Geniu  Gbds.     (Jjittmmma.J 


Omtrit  CSWwtea.— Beak  m  long  or  Irmger  ttiu  tit*  Iw*^ 
alnt^  itnight,  compinwcd,  eloQgsted  m  a  oone  at  tha  ptont; 
flta  1mm  of  the  mandiUe  deepljr  ahaimeled;  noitril*  in  Um 
'  Kddle  €f  the  beak,  or  haaal,  piflroed  from  nde  to  ride  is 
ft*  farrow,  and  eleaed  at  ttie  back  by  a  memhcane;  baae  «f 
dta  beak  and  qiaos  roimd  ttie  eyea  naked,  tg  eonmd  with 
GBaiheri.  31w  thigh,  above  Uie  knee,  naked 
fliree  toee  in  ikont,  the  middle  one  united 
to  Ae  ezlenial  one  bj  a  mdimentaiy  membrane;  inner  toe 
flee;  poetaior  toe  articulated  higher  npon  tha  tartna.  Vinga 
middle  sized ;  the  first  primarr  shorter  than  the  second,  and 
this  nearly  as  long  as  the  third,  which  is  the  lottgest; 
Becondurics  nearest  the  body  arched,  or  in  some  species  TCT7 
long,  and  tufted.     Tail  short. 


SIBERIAN 

CRANE. 

Grus 

leucogerana. 

PiLLis;  1776. 

"      Sis^"!'"', 

TiHiLLOT;   Diet.,  1817. 

"       leucogemnor. 

Lesson.    Bonip^btb. 
Tbmjiihcs;  1840. 

Gmbliu;  1788. 

LiKKJECSi  1766. 

24  SIBERIAN    CRANE. 


Sperifir  Charactern. — The  face  naked,  covered  with  some  liairs 
or  a  yellowish  down;  plumage  white,  with  the  tint  ten  primaries 
black.  length  of  male  three  feet  ten  inches,  female  four  feet 
six  inches. 


It  is  with  much  hesitation,  and  only  as  a  doubtful 
European  species,  that  I  introduce  this  beautiful  and 
magnificent  bird    into  this  work. 

According  to  Nordmann  it  is  common  south  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea; 
he  also  savs  that  two  individuals  were  seen  by  Pallas 
in  April,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Temminck  endorsed  this  statement,  but  it  has  never 
been  corroborated  by  other  observers.  Writing  in  1855, 
("Naumannia,"  p.  480,)  Professor  Blasius  includes  it 
among  the  doubtful  European  species;  and  in  a  private 
letter  which  I  received  from  M.  De  Selys-Longchamps, 
dated  August  25th.,  18G1,  this  distinguished  ornitholo- 
gist expresses  his  doubts  whether  it  ought  to  be  considered 
a  European   species. 

The  real  home  of  the  Great  AMiitc  Crane  is  Siberia 
and  Persia,  from  whence,  if  ever  seen  in  Europe,  it 
accidcntallv  wanders.  Tlie  Cranes  are  remarkable  for 
their  lonjjj  ^liji^lit,  and  hence  this  and  other  allied  species 
may  bo  seen  crossing  parts  of  tlie  European  continent 
in  their  migrations,  without  becoming  entitled  to  a 
phice  in  its  avifauna.  It  is  a  very  sliy  bird,  and  its 
identity  is  often  assumed  from  its  large  size  and  white 
colour,  as  secai    at   a   distance. 

In  his  interesting  account  of  the  "Vogel  des  jVmur- 
Landes,"  Dr.  Leopold  Yon  Schrenck  relies  upon  this 
species  of  evidence,  as  will  hv  shewn  in  the  foUowintr 
extract  from  his  work: — ''I  believe  this  majestic  Crane 
has  been  many  times  observed    in  Amui'-Land,  without 


:  b«in^  powible  tar  tm  to  kill  it,  owing  to  iti  ex- 
:  caution  in  keeping  out  of  gmuhot  I  onr  Ail 
[  for  the  fint  tine  on  Uie  6tlL  (ISUt.)  of  Joly,  186ff. 
on  a  bare  »and-baak  of  die  Btrer  Amoor,  ia  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Crorin.  I  reeogni§ed  it  by  iti  laige 
size,  much  wurpiwring  that  of  iba  Great  White  Hennif 
and  by  its  conqncQona  while  plumage.  As  I  tried  to 
steal  towards  it,  it  took  a  long  tttf  KWWft  md  tlisn 
stood  still  again.  After  a  short  ioteml  it  flew  awi^, 
with  loud  crici,  like  that  of  a  Swan.  Another  time, 
on  the  Idth.  (ITtL)  of  September,  I  saw  three  of  these 
irds  oQ  the  shallow  shores  of  an  island  oa  the  lower 
;  of  the  Amoor,  near  Ischnhtok.  Again  the  we 
^  left  mc  no  donbt  iboat  the.  bird  at  which  I  waa 
looking.  Thc^  flew  off  be&ie  the  boat  came  within 
gonshot,  with  tond  cries,  and  soared  away  high  np  in 
the  air,  but  tbey  again  dropped  down  when  we  went 
away,'* 

As  this  Crane,  according  to  FaHas,  is  ohserred 
throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia,  and  is  also  found  on 
the  Lena,  in  the  Dauria,  in  China,  and  Japan,  Dr. 
Schreack  very  justly  remarks,  so  it  b  most  probably  an 
inhabitant  of  Amoor-Land. 

It  does  not  appear  to  get  any  tamer  in  Tndia,  where 
it  is  also  found,  for  Captain  Irby  tells  us,  ("Ibis,"  vol. 
iii,  p.  243,)  that  although  he  saw  it  on  four  different 
occasions  at  Sandea,  in  February,  and  at  Hilgra,  on 
tlie  Biver  Choka,  in  December,  1859,  he  could  not 
^et  within  shot. 

I  think  I  cannot  give  a  better  reason  for  my  not 
being  able  to  give  the  figure  of  a  skin  of  this  bird, 
and  for  availing  myself  of  Mr.  Gould's  friendly  permis- 
sion to  copy  the  beautiful  drawing  in  his  work  on  the 
"Birds  of  Europe." 
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The  male  has  all  its  plumage  a  pure  snow  white, 
with  the  face  and  ''tour  des  yeux"  naked,  rugose,  red, 
and  garnished  ^dth  a  few  hairs ;  the  ten  first  primaries 
of  a  deep  black,  not  passed  by  the  secondaries,  which 
end  in  long  and  disunited  webs,  like  those  of  the 
Common  Crane;  beak  red;  feet  and  legs  lake  red; 
iris  white. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  larger. 

The  young  of  the  year  have  the  head  covered  with 
yellow -ochre-coloured  down;  face,  beak,  and  legs  olive 
brown:  the  rest  like  the  adult,  but  less  pure  in  colour. 
— Degland. 

It  has  been  figured  by  Temminck  and  Laugier,  and 
by  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  271. 


GRALLATORES. 

Family  GRUIDJE,     (Bonaparh^J 

Genus  Grus.     (Linnams,) 


NUMIDIAN    CRANE. 


GruB  tirgo. 


<« 


«« 


-w/rya,  Pallas;  Zoog.,  1811. 

"  KbTBBBLINO    BT   BlA8IU8. 

**  Temmincc.    Schinz.    Schleobl. 

Jfumidica,  Virgo 
Numidica  vulgo  dietu,    Bbisson  ;  Omithologie,  17G0. 

LiNNJEUS;  Syst.  Nat,  1760. 

Gmblin;  Syst,  1788. 

Latham;  Ind.,  1790. 

ViBiLLOT;  Diet.,  1816. 

BoNAPABTE,  1850.    Deolaud,  1810. 

Of  the  Ebench. 

Of  the  Gbbmans. 

Savi. 


Virgo, 
« 


«« 


**topoMfot  virgo, 

demoiselle, 
fm'Kranic 
"^ella  di  Ifumidia, 


%  ^'«---^?»/»»  Characten, — Head  entirely  covered  with  feathers,  with 
1^  ^^^g  t'lft  on  each  aide;  some  of  the  wing  coverts  much 
t^fc^  ^^liened.  Nostrils  basal.  Length  three  feet  three  inches ;  beak 
Ij.    ^    ^^ches  and  a  half;   tail  six  inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  seven 


middle  toe  and  claw  throe  inches ;  outer  too  two  iuchea 


**.: 


"^Cino  line ;   inner  toe  two  inches  and  three  lines ;  expanse  of 
r     four  feet  and  three  quarters. 


.  MmCIDIAll  tnAlTB. 


^■ma  u.  *«""*^'"g  w  duzaeteristic  in  the  Cranes         M 
n  ft  getttu,  Uut  I  onmot  lepTria   this  bird   from   its     ^-^ 
eongenen.    It  diffiin,  lunrereri  frtnn  the  typical  spccics^^.^^ 
fai  liaTing  du  liead  cotizelj  eomed  with  feathers,  anf^ 
m  tlie  ponton  of  the  nortrib, — rtnictural  diiferencc^^^^^,^^^ 
wliich,  I  ftdmit,  mnild  fiillj  jutify  iu  separation,  hs.^^^ 
not  diMe  miiior  diflerancM  beoooe  lost  in  the  majt^.     j~ 
fffpitJ*™.     In  the  Amj*  of  BriMOn  a  much  wider  niarg--w_  -^ 
WW  loft  in  generic  cbarmcten  dun  its  permitted  in  *T"^— -  , 
pnwnt  timet,   and  altboogfa   I  nn  fully  aware  of  t^^ir^^Hli 
grett  T«lae  of  precirion  in  definition,  I  think  we  oug~= —       -h 
at  the  Mme  time,  to  be  Tozy  cafeful  not   to    toj-  =a> 

ipeeific  diitinctiont  the  gnmnd  of  our  increasing'  ■^^■^^^c-l 
number  of  genera;  and  iherefive  I  prefer  iTiHud-  ^^w 
the  preietrt  aberrant  Ibrm  of  Cnne  in  the  genu  nrl^i^^^iaH 
it  ma  placed  by  all  anthor*  from  the  tiine  of  Bris;  '~*: 

to  that  of  ^^eillot,  iu  1816,  vho  aeparated  it  as  —*^ 

Bole  lepreaentatiTe  of  hia  new  genua  AMthropaides.  ^^^ 

ma  not,  however,  followed  by  Temmibck,  KejserL_=^K'^ 
and  Blaaina,  or  ScUegeL 

The    Nnmidian    Crane   ia  fennd  in    the    south 
Snaaia,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  oceaaionally  in  Dalm»-^-^C=^ 
fiwitaerUnd,  Ute  loath  of  France,  and  Heligoland.  -4 

ia  also  foond  in  Tariooa  parts  of  Africa.  Mr.  Sal^*^'^  ^^^^ 
("Ibis,"  p.  355,)  notices  having   seen    bmail   &oc\lb  *" 

the  eastern  parts  of  the  inarah  of  Zana.     Mr.  Trist*^^**" 
alsa   met  with   it  in   the  north,  ("Ibis,"  toI.  ii,  p.  T 
and  Captain  Loche  records  its  occurrence  in  the  so*' 
of  Algeria.     Dr.  Leith  Adams  informs  me   that   it      -^-"    . 
"several    times    been   shot   in    Malta   dorii^    the 
weather. 


< 


•el 


It  is  not  rare  in  Turkey,  plentiful  in  Peir^*^' 
and  eastward  inhabits  the  continent  of  India,  wher^ 
is   well  known   by  the  name  of  Kulm   and  Kai  K^^     ' 
the  latter  being  an  imitation  of  its  cry.     This  handsO*** 


Crwie  is  mncTi  songht  after  by  sportsmen.      The  flesh 
cxcelliiit  eating;  and  it  is  also  prized  od  account  <tf 

fine  black  plumes  on  the  neck." 
Captain  Irby  ("Ibis,"  vol.  iii,  p.  243,)  also  notices 
Its  occurrence  in  India,  where  he  says  it  is  found 
JtG&r  the  Rivers  Choka  and  Kumalli,  where  flocks  of 
•^'■^ral  hundreds  may  be  seen  on  the  wing  at  once, 
*"<!  recognised  by  their  cry  when  even  out  of  sight. 
Jcoor-ding  to  M.  Xordmann,  these  flocks  fly  in  the 
'"*'<?X"     represented  in  the  following  diagram,  and  they 


now    and  then  change  their  places  Uke  other 


"**^  ~  Nordmann  has  also  given  us   a  most  interesting 

^^^^Vint  of   the  habits  of  these  birds,   when   they   are 

T^*^**ibled  on  the   Steppes  in  large  bodies   after   their 

S^*»-ts.      They   arrange   themselves   in    a   circle   or   in 

***-3'  rowB,   when  they  will  bow   and   dance   to   each 

.j^^^^*    in     a    most    grotesque    manner.      I    will    give 

***"^mann's    description    in    his    own    words : — "I'hey 

^-'Ve  in  the  south  of  Russia  about  the   beginning  of 


^■^■ch,  in  flocks   of  between   two   and   three   hundred 

_   "^i^idualB.      Arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 

»      ^li  keeps  together  for  some  time,  and  even  when  they 

^^^"*'«    dispersed    in    couples,    they    re-assemble     every 

'-^"Tiing   and   evening,   preferring    in   calm   weather   to 

*-^icise  themselves  together,  and  amuse  themselves  by 
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dancing.      For   this   purpose  they  choose  a  conyenient 
place,  generally  the  flat  shore  of  a  stream.     There  they 
place    themselves    in    a    line,    or  in   many    rows^    and 
begin    their    games    and    extraordinary  dances^    which 
are   not    a    little    surprising    to    the    spectator^   and  of 
which  the  account  would  be  considered  fabulous^  were 
it  not   attested  by  men  worthy  of  belief.     They  dance 
and  jump   around   each   other,  bowing  in   a  burlesque 
manner,   advancing   their   necks,  raising  the  feathers  of 
the  neck  tufts,  and  half  unfolding  the  wings.      In  the 
mean  time   another   set    are   disputing    in    a    race    the 
prize  for  swiftness.      Arrived  at  the  winning-post  they 
turn  back,  and  walk  slowly,  and  with  gravity;   all  the 
rest  of  the  company  saluting  them  with  reiterated  cries, 
inclinations  of  the  head,  and  other  demonstrations  which 
are   reciprocated.     After   having    done    this    for    some 
time,   they  all   rise   in   the   air,    where,   slowly   sailing, 
thev  describe  circles,   like  the  Swan  and  other  Cranes. 
After  some  weeks  these  assemblies  cease,  and  from  that 
time   they  arc  constantly  seen  walking   in  loving  pairs  .. 
together,  male  and  female." 

In    support   of    this    statement    Mr.  Tristram    says 
C'lbis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  76,)  "A  small  flock  of  this  graccfi 
and   interesting  bird   might  generally  be  seen   qiiittin 
one    margin    of    a    salt-pond    as    we    approached  t 
opposite    edge.      My  acquaintance   being   so  distant, 
can    only    add    my    testimony    to    the    truth    of   the 
attachment  to  tlie  Terpsichorean  art  from  the  habits 
four  kept  in  the  courtyard  of  General  Yussuf,  at  Blidat 
which    I    have    seen    performing    a    stately    minuet 
concert  for  an  hour  together." 

The  Xumidian  Crane  lives  upon  insects,  lizards,  ai^** 
serpents.  It  builds  a  nest  of  diy  herbs  and  sticks,  ^^'^ 
which   it   lays   two   eggs,  which   are  very  like  those  ^^ 


tb«  Common  CrFine  in  colour  and  shape.  I  copy  Uie 
foUoTting  on  the  subject  from  Badelcer's  work  am 
Eiiropean  eggs: — "The  Numidian  Crane,  whose  tme 
ktome  is  in  Asia  and  A£'ica,  ia  also  found  in  the  south 
of"  Klissia,  the  Crimea,  and  neighbouihood  of  the  Black 
Sea  iuid  the  Volga.  It  breeds  in  broken  places  of  the 
liigli  steppes,  and  upon  the  islands  in  great  swamps. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  the  Bamc  majiner  as  our  Common 
Cnuie,  and,  like  it,  lays  only  two  eggs,  which  are  also 
yeiy  similar,  both  in  form  and  colour  and  markinga,  to 
those  of  its  congeners.  They  are,  however,  smaller. 
We  possess  a  solitary  example  of  a  dark  oUtc  green 
colour,  slightly  marked  with  brown  spots.  It  is  very 
ouiilar  to  a  Bustard's  egg  in  colour,  bat  has  the 
Miaraeteristic  shell  of  the  Crane.  These  eggs  also 
I  ''econie  yaried  by  both  species  interbreeding."  It  bntlds 
^M^  ^c  Crimea,  where,  in  fact,  it  is  slated  by  Pallas  to 
^■^  the  Crane  of  the  country. 

^F    ^y    figure   of   the    egg   is   taken   from    a    specimen 

*'^'**iy  ient  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.     It  is  smaller,  but  in 

™y  other  respect  like  that  of  Ortu  cinerea,  a  strong 

^^"'^i    why  we   should  hesitate   to    separate   the   birds 

«*^*icaUy. 

■•■te  adult  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  ash-colour; 

'est  of  the  head,  upper   part  of  the  neck  behind, 

the  throat  black.     The  lower  part  and  sides  of  the 

^1  the   back,  rump,  crop,  abdomen,  and  flanks,  ash 

°^^i  the   scapularies,  upper   and  lower   wing   and   tail 

**rt«  being  of  the  same  colour.     From  the  posterior 

7^^  of  each  eye  is  suspended  a  small  plume  of  white 

T^^^^K,  of  about  three  inches   and  a  half  long,  very 

^^*ble,   which    hang    behind,    and    move    with    each 

.  '*^einent  of  the  bird's  head.      The  bottom  of  the   in- 

^^or  part  of  the  neck  b  covered  with  black  feathers. 


T-    -.^.  -^1 
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irlucli  are  lengdiened,  and  tenmnale  in  Tery  flexible 
pointB,  iome  of  which  are  nine  inches  long,  and  hang 
over  the  crop.  The  primaries  are  ash-colonred  on  their 
basal,  md  black  on  their  distal  halves;  the  secondaries 
are  of  an  ashy  Une,  those  nearer  the  body  being  long 
and  pointed,  and,  when  the  wing  is  shut,  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  primaries.  The  tail  consists  of  twebre 
feathers,  Uoish  ash,  terminated  with  blackish.  Iria 
Inilliant  red*  The  beak  is  green  at  its  origin,  yellow 
towards  the  middle,  and  red  at  its  extremity.  The 
naked  part  of  the  thighs,  tarsi^  feet,  and  daws  black. 

In  the  female  the  colours  are  leas  pure,  and  the 
tofts  on  the  side  of  the  head  diorter. 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  after  Grould. 

It  has  ako  been  figured  by  Edwards,  pL  134;  BofiEbn, 
pL  enL  £41;  and  Gould,  pL  272. 
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GRALLATORES. 

Family  GRUIDJE.     (Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Grus.     (LinruBus.) 


BALEARIC     CRANP]. 


Qtu8  pavontna. 


^rus  pavonina,  Bbisson;  1760. 

tardea        "  LiNNiEUS;  17fiO. 

t^nthropoides  pavontna,  Vieillot;  1816. 

^alcarica  pavontna.  Vigors. 
Gueau  Royal  and  BaUarique 

couronn^e.  Of  the  FauNCH. 


c?c//?c  Characters. — Sides   of  the  head  covered  with   a   naked 
"in  tho  form  of  ear-lobes;   a  membrane  (not  much  extended) 
c  the  neck.     Lcnj^th  from  end  of  beak  to  tip  of  tail  two  feet 
inches,  to  end  of  toes  three  feet  eight  inches. 


*:  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  have  admitted  this 
~  into  the  European  list,  and  I  only  do  so  as  a 
fctful  species.  It  is  true  we  have  many  accounts  of 
having  been  taken  at  Malta  and  the  Balearic  Islands, 
yorca  and  Minorca,)  from  whence  indeed  the  generic 
^e  of  Balearica  was  given  to  it  by  Brisson,  who  stated 
w  in  his  day  (1760)  it  was  common  in  those  islands. 

A'OL.    IV.  V 


brought  to  mm  in  Aiaita,  "irom  inc  iiitie  isiaiK 
Lampidosa,  where  they  are  hy  no  means  scarce." 

DcglaDcl  admitted  it  into  the  European  list,  and  ; 
Sicily  as  an  additional  locality;  v^hile  Bonaparte,  in 
"Conspectus  of  European  Birds,"  introduced  it  as 
representative  of  the  genus  Balearica,  being  fount 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Trbtram  informs  me  tha 
his  own  knowledge  one  specimen  had  been  killed 
the  island  of  Pantellaria,  between  Tunis  and  Si 
and  belonging  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand 
find  Keyserling  and  Blasius  and  Schlegcl  refuse  to  ai 
it  into  the  European  list;  and  M.  De  Selys-Longchai 
in  a  private  letter  to  me,  expresses  a  doubt  of 
European  title.  I  think,  however,  the  proof  of 
occasional  wandering  from  its  African  home  into  E 
pean  territory  preponderates,  and  1  therefore  introi 
it  into  my  book. 

It  is  found  generally  in  the  north-cast  of  AfHca 

The  Crowned  or  Balearic  Crane  is  a  very  beau 
bird.  '  It  is  readily  distinguished  &om  the  rest  of 
family  by  its  short  beak  and  the  peacock-like  tuft 
the  top  of  the  head.  It  has  a  trumpet-like  voice, 
is  easily  domesticated.  It  is  thus  described  by  L 
tenant  Alex.  Von  Homeyer,  in  "Cabanis  Journal," 
September,    IS'iO,   in  a   paper   describing   the  Birdi 
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specimen  in  the  garden  is  a  young  bird,  and  dances 

springs,  often  with  outstretched  wings. 

^^  Jn  June  and  July  it  often  called  out  in  an  upright 

po^i'Cdon,  without  bending  its  head  or  opening  its  beak, 

'writl^-  a  full,  loud,  and  ringing  voice,  'rag,  rag,  rag,'  at 

le^L^C;    twenty  times  together,  which  note  may  easily  be 

uziX^tiL^Ued   by  a  strong   tenor  voice.     I  seldom  heard  it 

.:Kig  the  autumn  months; — the  cry  of  fear  when  seized 

of  is  a  loud  and  unpleasant  shriek,  'argargargarg' 

'Sted  in  rapid  succession.     The  voice  of  G.  tirgo  is 

9.'^^"^t^  diflPerent,  and    is   very    difficult    to   represent   by 

ck&;  the  loud  tone  is  sharp  and  joyous,  and  may  be 

'^sented  somewhere  between  tirr  and  terr. 

^.  patanina  liked  to  stand  on  one  foot  in  a  basin 
with  water,  nearly  three  fourths   of  a  foot  deep, 
would    remain   so   during    the   night,    which    in    a 
'c:h  temperature,  did  not  seem  natural." 

feeds   on  worms,   insects,   and  small    fish.     I  am 

^^^quainted  with  its  breeding  habits,  but  I   dare  say 

^^^^^    differ  but  little  from  those   of  the  other  members 

^-fae  family. 

J^ie  adult  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  from  the 

'■"^  "^    to   the   occiput,  covered  with   soft  black  feathers 


velvet:  the  sides  of  the  head  arc  bare  of  feathers, 
^  ^hite  skin  shaded  above  and   below  with   red;  the 

^^'^^^c  of  this  denuded   part  being  like  that  of  a  kidney 


jar-lobe;    on  each  side    of  the  throat  hangs  a  kind 

"^''^i^attle,  larger   in  some   individuals    than   others,  and 

^  "^^^    red  colour;  on  the  occiput  is  a  tuft,  composed  of 

^  ^^^      or   rather   bristles    arising  close    at   the  base,    and 

^^^^^^^ading  out  on  all  sides  in  a  globular  form,  of  about 

^^  ^^T"  inches  in  length.    The  neck,  back,  rump,  scapularies, 

^^^  "!;::>,  abdomen,   flanks,    upper   part   of  the  thighs,  and 

^^       upper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  arc  of  a  bluish  ash; 
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the  featheit  whidi  on  the  lower  ptrt  of  tba  neck  are  long, 
temiiiuite  in  «  point,  and  rest  on  the  crop;  Mime  at 
dioK  feathen  ire  leren  inches  long.  All  the  mder 
md  the  lesser  npper  wing  corerts  are  white;  the  greeter 
oorerts  nearest  the  bodj  are  roaset,  the  farthest  reaond 
bUekiah;  primaries  black;  secondaries  maroon,  tbtam 
nearest  the  body  very  long,  and  when  die  wing  is  clnsed 
extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  longest  primary.  The  tail 
is  composed  of  twelre  blackish  feathers.  The  iris  gnj 
white;  beak  grey  brown.  The  naked  part  of  the  thi^N 
and  feet  are  blackish  ash-colonr;  dawa  >»l«fVtA 

The  female  is  black  where  the  male  is  bine  aah, 
iba  wattles  on  the  throat  are  wanting,  and  the  long 
pectoral  feathers  less  conspicaooa. 

The  following  are  Brisson's  measurements:— Lei^A 
from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail  two  feet  nine  inches; 
from  beak  to  end  of  claws  three  feet  eight  inches;  beall 
from  point  to  the  oral  angle  two  inches  and  a  hal£ 
Tail  fire  inches;  bare  part  of  thigh  foor  inchea  and  ■  ^^ 
half;  tarBos  eight  inches  ten  lines;  middle  toe  three 
inches  and  a  half;  outer  two  inches  seven  lines;  interior 
two  inclics  four  lines;  hinder  toe  one  inch.  Expanse 
of  wings  five  feet  six  inches,  and  when  closed  they 
extend  just  to  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the   tail. 

My  figure  is  from  a  Hpecimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  London. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Brisson,  vol.  v,  pi.  41, 
a  female;  IJuffon,  pi.  enl.  265. 

The  egg  is  from  'ITiieneniann. 


Grus  Antii/aac,  Keyscrling  and  Bla^ius,  Ardca  An- 
tiffone,  Lin.,  Grus  Orientalis  Iitdica,  Brisson,  Ardea 
iorquata,  Latham,    Grus  torquata  et  Antigone,   Vicillot, 


n 

IS  T^Kstea  ay  bL  1i  oraBMBHf  to  Am  Men  kcb  oecs* 
nonally  in  Bona.  I  do  not  howrer  think  it  oog^ 
to  be  indnded  is  the  Enzopem  liA  It  ii  ■  Ivstr 
Uid  dian  0.  /wweygawg,  <Midiitg  npmnb  o€  ft?e  fcat 
Tt  has  the  heed  and  vpper  half  of  the  aeek  nalted, 
■ad  in  {dmuge  it  Unidi  RKT*  ^"^  tl*'  '^  priBMriea 


In  India,  ^,  Amligmt  ia  ibond  in  great  nomlMn  in 
tfae  eaUA  aeaaona.  TTnKke  the  Common  Crane,  it  appean 
m  pnin  like  O.  ImeoyowMi.  An  intemting  deacriplicii 
of  its  habili  and  nidification  ia  giren  hy  C^tatn  IihjTf 
{Ibia,  Tf^  iii,  p.  Stil) 

It  finna  an  immenae  neat  ti  graaa  and  mahea  in  the 
eeotre  of  large  jheela,  in  wkiidi,  in  Jsne^  it  li^  two 
«gg»f  aome  of  which  are  apoOed  widi  red  at  llie  laiger 
tmd,  wlu\a  odiera  are  pore  white.  Thtj  an  Ttirj  taaw, 
e^tj  reared  hj  the  hand»  and  reij  amoatng  in  Aeir 
^OmtB.  **The  fleah  ia  Hke  that  of  die  gooae,  and  makea 
canitsl  soup;  the  liver  is  considered  a  rarity."    ' 


GBAI.LATOKES. 

'  Fimxlf  POXKICOPTERIl)^.     (Bmaparlc.J 

Gwmi  Pa.BNicoPTERUs.     (Linn/stu-J 


toMn 
laftvi 

Imwd, 

long. 


Beak  thick,  BlroLg,  deeper   than  broad, 
natt  tbo    point,    naked  at    its   base;    superior 
■bn^y,  QDd  curved    at  the   poiat,    upon    tJbe 
;  lovcr  mandible  much  deeper  and  thicker  than 
HtNtaib  longitudtnal,  iu  the  middle  of  the    hoik, 
1  ad*  to  side,  situated  in  a  furrow,  and   covered 
O^ane.     Legs  Tcry  long;  Iho  three  aDtirior 
to  the  claws  by  a  membrane  hollowed  oat 
toe  very  gliort,  and  orliculated  on  the  tarBUa 
to  the  articulation  of  the  middle  too;  oIbwb 
iltort,  obtaae;  wings  middle- sized;  tail  short:  neck  vrry 
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Pheanicopterus  antiquorum 


Piamioopterut  a»liquoruwh 


BoNUi.BTii  1838. 
Tbmxince;  1840. 
LiNNsDB.    lura^u;  17iiO. 
Gmblih.    Tsmhinck;  1820. 
Cdvibb;  1829. 
Lnaovi  1831. 

Pi  Lias.      DEflUMD. 

Kktbbbliso  bt  Blasius. 


KOSV       ;■  ,.  A  ;.l  1  i;  C]  o. 


mon  FbAwntoo.  m 

Of  TIB  Fumn. 

8ati. 

!•  lo^j  wbig  oOTotto  Ivi^U 
LoBgtt  Ibar  ftaki  OMpoi  t»  tip  flftsM 
HI  Ih^  or  BaA  twen^-ftvr  nehM;  kogdi  of  bedc  fav 
iMhMi  ban  pvt  at  ftnnr  oiao  inelMit  tamn  tm^j*  inelMii 
adUU  tM  Hum  h^im  md  s  luIC 

The  Flamingo  u  a  mU-known  bird  in  tlw  loiitli 
of  Europe.  Tlie  Eoropem  q^eciei  wh  ibnimly  ooa^ 
fimnrded  with  die  tnte  P.  mitr,  wlueh  !•  s  bird  ibimd 
botb  in  America  and  Africa. 

Ae  K087  Flamingo,  aa  I  Tentnre  to  eaU  it,  ii  Ibmid 
^indpaDf  on  Ae  ooaatt  c^  Spain,  Italy,  and  France, 
vbick  abot  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  ia  fotmd  aoei- 
dentaUy  in  Sidlj^and  Calabria.  It  ia  alao  finmd  m 
Ae  banka  of  the  Bhone,  and.  in  Frorenee;  rarely  on 
Ae  Bhins.  Aeeordins  to  Temminck  it  paaaet  the  irinter 
in  great  numbers  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  between 
Cagliari  and  Capoterra.  Some  years  it  is  common  in 
Sardinia,  and  others  not  seen  there  at  all.  It  leaves 
Europe  in  March,  and  may  then  be  found  along  the 
African  coast  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lord  Lilford  (Ibis,  vol.  ii,  p.  348,)  mentions  its  oc- 
currence in  the  Ionian  Islandf,  in  Tunis,  Sardinia,  and 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  states  that  be  has  been  assured 
it  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Dr.  Antonio  Machado,  in  his  "Catalogo  de  las  Aves 
Observadas  en  Algunas,  Provincias  de  Andalucia,"  says 
it  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and 
very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donana; — it 
migrates  in  spring.  Count  Miible  says  it  is  not  impro- 
bable Uiat  this  bird  does  come  into  Greece  occasionally, 
aa  it  is  common  on  the    Adriatic  coasts.     Lindermayer 


n  HOSy    FLAMIMGO. 

iIdcs  not  support  this  supposition,  althotigh  he  aUtsi 
to  the  capture  of  one  straggler,  about  which,  howe» 
I  lie  evidence  does  not  appear  very  clear.  Fr 
Malta  Mr.  C.  Augu^itiis  Wright  writes, — "P.  rot4 
— A''ery  common  on  the  inland  lakes  and  lagoi 
all  along  the  coast  of  Barbary;  18  only  a  chance  viri 
to  this  island,  doubtless  from  the  wnnt  of  exten^ 
sheets  of  shallow  brackish  water,  in  which  it  deligli 
It  is  not,  however,  unfrequcntly  met  with  crossing  i 
Mediterranean,  Although  it  is  not  annually  seen 
Malta.  Perhaps  it  has  often cr  been  observed  here' 
June  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  1) 
one  I   know  of  was  taken  in  May,  I860," 

On  the  Asiatic  coasts  the  Rosy  Flamingo  is  ti 
abundant,  more  particularly  in  tlie  vast  and  inipcnetn] 
marshes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,' 
Persia  and  Arabia.  Dr.  Leith  Adams  writes  to  fl 
"It  ia  not  uncommon  on  the  great  rivers  or  the  iuU 
lakes  of  Hindostan.  There  is  a  small  and  large  vunt 
evidently  distinct  races,  inasmuch  as  they  are  found 
separate  flocks;  the  difl!erence  in  the  length  of  the  le 
of  the  two  is  never  under  four  inches.  The  smalls 
the  least  common." 

In  Africa,  Mr.  Tristram  informs  us  that  it  haa 
aversion  to  marshes  or  lakes  which  are  partially  n 
rounded  by  trees.  He  observed  a  large  flock  feedi 
on  the  open  chott  of  Waregla.  Captain  Loche  inclnt 
it  in  his  Catalogue  of  Algerian  Birds;  and  Mr. 
Salvin,  in  his  interesting  paper  in  the  "Ibis,"  toL 
p.  361,  entitled  "Five  Months'  Bird-nesting  in  the  Earte 
Atlas,"  has  the  following  note  about  the  Bosy  Flaming 
— "It  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  rule  through 
the  world,  that  where  there  are  salt  lakes  the 
Flamingos  are  found.     It  certainly  is  die  case  iit  Tut 
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and  the   Province  of  Constantinc,  in   Eastern  Algeria; 

no  permanent  salt  lake  of  any  extent  is  without  them. 

JSvery  one  who  has  visited   Tunis  must  remember  the 

YOBt,  numbers  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lagoon  of  £1 

Bahiera,  and  the  lake  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 

to^«r-xiy  and  will  recall  to  mind  the  magnificent  sight  of 

a  Crl^oosand  or  more  of  these  beautiful  birds  rising  from 

th^     ^water  at  one  time,  the  whole  mass^  from  the  colour 

on  their    expanded  wings,    looking   like    an   animated 

ro»3r-  cloud.     They  are   extremely  difficult  of  approach; 

^J^ci.     I  only  succeeded  in   shooting    one,  which  proved 

^o     Xi^e  a  splendid  male.     On  dissecting  the  bird  I  found 

*^      tTie  gizzard  nothing  but  the  vegetable  matter  which 

rs  at  the  bottom  of  these  lagoons;   I  am  therefore 

to  suppose  that  this  forms  the  principal  part  of  its 

*oo^^^  j^ijj  j^Q^  l-ljg  worms  which  burrow  in  the  mud,  as 

'^■*^-    Darwin  suggests,  (Naturalist's  Voyage,  new  edition, 
p.  ^^«.) 

"We  found  the  bird  equally  abundant  at  Djendeli 
ughout  the  month  of  May,  but  obtained  no  certain 
^^^•-^a^  to  its  breeding  localities  or  nesting  habits;  the 
'^^'^^Tis  could  tell  us  nothings',  and  we  were  unable  to 
di«^cvcr  anything  ourselves." 

-T  ^  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Salvia  did  not 
^^^in  the  desired  information  about  the  breeding  habits 
'•"his  bird,  as  authors  diflfer  on  the  subject. 

latham  says,  (Synopsis,  vol.  iii,  p.  301,) — "They  breed 

^  ^he    Cape  Verd    Isles,    particularly    in    that    of  Sal. 

^  ^^^  nest  is  of  a  sin";ular  construction,  made  of  mud  in 

^^^-X.>6  of  an  hillock,  with   a  cavity  at   top;    in  this    tlie 

*^^~>-  5ile   lays   generally    two  white    eggs,    of  the    size    of 

^^-^  ^=se  of  a  Goose,  but  more  elonj'ated.     The  hillock  is 

*^uch  a  height  as  to  admit  of  the  birds  sitting  on  it 

^^^  "^'eniently,  or  rather  standing,  as  the   legs  are  placed 

^'OL.   IV.  o 


land,  gives  a  uincit 
and  according  to  Kome  authors,  it  builds 
the  form  of  a  broken  cone,  with  mud  ant 
grass;  but,  according  to  M.  Crespon,  it  doc 
any  mound,  but  lays  its  egga  on  a  sligl 
generally  on  a  narrow  path  between  two  dJ 
nests  are  always  in  great  number,  and  on  th 
Its  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  elongated,  of 
white  without  spots,  and  a  rough  chalky  sv 
diameter  eight  centimetres,  nine  millemetre 
ameter  five  centimetres  and  a  half.  The 
matter  of  these  eggs  is  very  friable,  and 
appearance. 

"It  lives  in  societies  on  borders  of  0»e  i 
marshes,  and  is  frequently  found  on  the  si 
Mediterranean,  from  Ily^res  to  Perpignan,  a 
number  on  the  waters  of  Camargue  and  A^ 

"It  is  shy  and  defiant,  and  very  difficult 
AVTicn  a  flock  reposes  or  feeds,  some  indivi 
sentries,  and  at  the  least  danger  a  cry  wh 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  i 
the  whole  flock  rises  in  the  air,  observioj 
order  as  the  Grey  Crane." 

Savi  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ni 
this  bird,  ("Omitologia  Toscana,"  vol.  ii, 
"'Iliey  nest  in  societies    in   the  open   lagooi 
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Temminck^  Nuttall,  and  other  modem  writers  describe 
lie  mode  of  nesting  in  the  same  way  as  Latham  and 
lavi. 

"The  Flamingo  feeds,"  says  Nuttall,  "on  molluscous 
aimals,  spawn,  and  insects,  which  they  arc  in  the  habit 
f  fishing  up  by  means  of  their  long  necks,  turning 
le  bill  upside  down  to  take  advantage  of  its  peculiar 
ad  otherwise  awkward  form;  they  even  assist  themselves 
ften  in  walking,  by  placing  the  flat  part  of  their  upper 
landible  upon  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a  support. 

**They  sleep  standing  upon  one  leg,  with  the  neck 
>lded  back  upon  the  body,  and  the  head  reclined  under 
le  wing.  They  run  swiftly,  but  never  swim  from 
boice.     Their  scent  and  hearing  are  also  very  acute." 

My  figure  of  the  egg  of  the  Rosy  Flamingo  is  from 

specimen  kindly  sent  me  by  M.  De  Selys-Longchamps, 
16  distinguished  author  of  the  "Faunc  Beige,"  and 
-ell  known  not  only  for  his  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause 
f  natural  science,  but  also  for  his  kind  and  munificent 
berality  to  its  professors  or  students.  The  egg  was 
btaincd  from  Marseilles,  a  well-known  locality  of  this 
ird. 

The  adult  male  has  the  wing  primaries  and  secondaries 
lack,  and  the  upper  and  lower  wing  coverts  and  some 
gathers  on  the  flanks  a  bright  rosy  red,  lighter  along 
le  border  of  the  wing,  and  extending,  though  paler, 
D  the  upper  tail  coverts.  All  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
i  of  a  delicate  rosy  cream-colour,  lighter  on  the  back, 
tanks,  and  thighs.  Beak  red,  paler  at  the  base,  with 
ts  distal  third  black;  thighs  and  tarsi  rosy  red,  and 
lovered  with  transverse  scales  about  the  third  of  an 
nch  broad,  until  near  the  feet,  when  they  become 
Qarrower;   iris  bright  yellow. 

Female    rather    less    than    the  mule,  and  of  a  liji^htcr 


KM^  oolsBr  duin  the  male,  but   the  whtgs  of  the 
e^tir. 

^le  yoong,  ifter  the  first  moult,  according  to  Dpglanid, 
■n  of  an  miif  grey,  with  black  spots  on  the  secondary 
qulb;  bfllk  greyish,  with  the  point  browc;  legs  livid; 
ira  brig^  jeUow.  As  they  grow  the  colours  become 
deeper;  in  immature  adult  age,  'T  age  mt»/en"  they  mre 
qC  ft  li^it  nwe  like  the  female;  but  the  red  on  the 
vii^  is  len  lively,  the  beak,  except  at  the  point,  aiul 
die  l^t.ue  of  a  livid  ruasct. 

My  figtire  it  taken  from  a  young  male  sent  mc  by 
Mr.  l^utnuB,  which  has  the  label  "Carthage,  March 
lltlL,  1867." 

It  hu  been  figured  by  almost  all  writers  on  Europeaa 
ornithology. 


.  GRALLATOSES. 
Hmm  Ibis.    (Qmmh) 


^^mm\u  (Smrm^ttn. — ^BnUt  loog,  enrrcd,  deeply  groored 
'^'^^  Hi  entin  kngfli,  thick  at  Oe  )«ae;  point  depnMcd;' 
^^w,  iDonded;  aoitrib  b«Ml,  bbhJI,  pened  bf  ft  nwmlnaM, 
"^41  wnn  tti0  gmn.  Fim  nalted,  tad  no  Aathen  between 
'  %K««k  asd  die  ejee;  part  of  ttie  bead  aad  twA  Hinetimea 
^'^'^l;  tani  <rf  medinin  lise;  tbe  anterior  ton  wdted  by  • 
"^'^Xane  ae  flu-  aa  the  iint  jmnt;  hind  toe  long  and  resting 

^A^d  ground;  wing!  medium  nxe;  the  fiiat  primarf  ihorter 
'^       tte  ■eeond  and  ttiiid,  which  are  the  kmgeet  in  Um  wing. 
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/At J  rclifftMa. 


-■^hit  retigioiia, 
^itMlalat  ^Ihiopica 
-^MMJtiM  IbU, 

-^bit  SUhiopica, 
^iintaUM  IbtM, 
GeronliruM  Ibu, 

^eiliffer  Jbit, 
-^b«ieAaa»et, 


CcTim;  1829, 

I.*TBAMi    Ind.,  1790. 

Pallas.    Ccviib;  1801. 

Bonafiite;  1850.    Saviont. 

ScHLBasL;  Berue.   1841P 

Waolkr. 

Op  thb  Fbbkch. 

Of  the  Gbrmahs. 

Bbucb;  Voy.  *,  p.  172. 
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Spcrijle  Characters. — HiMid  ftud  n«4'k  bare,  or  Only  oorered  wit' 
iluwn;  tlie  midJlu  too  tbe  o&mi?  lenjftli  u  ttia  aomewlist  robuj 
tnniusi  prini&rics  tip|>c<l  with  durk  metallic  grera,  &nd  th«  elor 
pitMl  plitmodo  M'cuiidnrit«  a  dark  red  purple;  rest  of  th<>  plumag 
Kli!l4>.  Lcufilh  ttrL'uly-iiix  lo  thirty  JDche*,  carpua  to  tip  fourtee 
inubra,  tanuB  and  middle  ioe  tLree  iachea  and  a  bnlf;  beak  Gt 
incliCB  Bud   a  hair. 


Is  ilie  Sacred  Ibis  a  European  bird?  Such  is  tb 
questinu  oakcd  by  Prince  C.  Bonapaitc,  in  his  "R«vni 
Critique  dc  L'OrnithoIogic  Europecnne,"  published  ii 
1850,  repeated  by  Professor  Blasius,  in  "Namnannia,' 
for  1835,  p.  480,  and  reiterated  in  a  private  Ictte 
written  to  me  by  M.  Dg  Selys-Longchainps,  in  1861 
I  really  must  answer  to  this  question  thai  I  tliiak  i 
a  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  rctaiuet 
in  the  list  of  European  birds.  Tcraminck,  however 
speaks  confidently,  in  1840,  of  its  having  been  killci 
in  Greece;  but  neither  Count  Miihle,  or  the  still  mor 
recent  Grecian  ornithologist  Dr.  Lindevmayer,  include  i 
in  their  list  of  birds  belougiiit;  to  that  countrj".  The 
again  Professor  Nordmann,  who  lives  at  Odessa,  positivel 
states,  according  to  Degland,  that  the  Sacred  Ibis  doe 
occur  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  an 
moreover  that  this  is  the  bird  which  was  seen  an 
described  by  Pallas,  as  occurring  in  the  south  of  Rubsie 
and  not  the  African  species,  Tantalus  Ibis,  whic 
Schlegel,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Russian-  naturalist 
has  introduced  into  the  European  list. 

As,  however,  this  still  doubtful  question  can  only  b 
resolved  by  facts,  I  will  leave  it  an  open  one,  an 
state  my  reasons  why  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  tla 
doubt,  for  introducing  this  bird  into  my  work. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  no  detailed  description  a 
the  habits  of  the  allied  species,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  whie 
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is  included  in  the  British  lists;  and  secondly,  there  is 
every  reason  why  we  should  know  somethinjj  of  the 
Sacred  Ibis,  inasmuch  as  it  has  become  widely  famous 
in  Europe  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  modern 
natural  history  periodicals,  on  the  cover  of  which  its 
now  well-known  portrait  greets  us — ever  welcome — 
every  quarter. 

The  Sacred  Ibis  has  only  been  known  in  Europe, 
according  to  the  records  of  Temminck  and  Nordmann, 
as  above  quoted ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  bird  in  Africa, 
and  has  become  classic  on  Egyptian  soil,  having  been 
worshipped  by  its  ancient  people,  by  whom  it  was  em- 
balmed in  great  numbers  in  the  catacombs  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Taylor,  in  his  "Reminiscences  of 
Egypt,"  (Ibis,  vol.  i,  p.  51,)  tells  us  that  the  Buff- 
backed  Heron,  ( Ardea  bubulcu8,J  "docs  duty  on  the 
Nile  as  the  Ibis,  being  generally  pointed  out  to  travellers 
by  dragomans,  etc.,  as  the  real  Ibis  religiosa.  For  the 
Ibis  I  should  say  is  now  a  rare  bird  in  Egypt;  at  any 
rate  none  of  our  party  saw  it,  and  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  only  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  now 
regularly  seen  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mcnzaleh, 
near  the  Damictta  mouth  of  the  Nile." 

This  opinion  is  entirely  borne  out  by  Dr.  Ricliard 
Vierthaller,  who,  in  "Xaumannia,"  for  1852,  p.  58,  has 
given  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  this  bird,  from 
which  I  shall  quote  largely  in  the  course  of  this  notice. 
He  says,  "/4e«  religiosa,  or  jEthiopicUy  Nedjcabiat, 
White  Ibis,  or  Abu  Kcdoun,  called  by  the  Arabs 
'Father  of  the  Bills,'  is  now  only  a  dweller  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  reaches  chiefly  in 
the  Sennaar  country.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  I  have 
never  seen  it,  and  its  range  begins  at  the  Nile  between 


14*  Mid  IS"  of  north  latitude.  As  a  bird  of  pasage 
it  ooaee  of^cn  with  Cicania  abdimii  at  the  rising  of  the 
Nikf  oo^  beginning  of  the  rainy  eeason,  in  the  middle 
or  md  of  July,  to  the  town  of  Chartum,  aiid  rpiusiiii 
di«n  BBpctinlly  on  the  shores  of  the  AVTiitc  Nile  M 
breed.  It  sometimes  chooses  a  Mimosa  standing  in  the 
mter  l§  a  secure  breeding  spot.  .\fter  three  or  font 
BHmUu  it  disappears,  and  goes  with  its  family  up  the 
river.  Oh  the  whole  it  is  not  rai-c  near  Chartum,  bnl 
it  ii  fimiid  in  much  larger  numberi*  a  few  dny*'  joumry 
more  •oulh,  I  have  seen  it  in  winter  on  the  Blue  'Sit 
witluB  3°  of  the  ei^uator." 

thit  Sacrcil  Ibis  is  not  included  in  Captain  LocW* 
Catftl^^e  of  Algerian  birds.  According  to  Temminck 
it  ia  finmd  at  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  Swsinson  does  not  inclnde  it  in  his  "Birds  of  WesterO 


Dr.  Hueglin  met  with  it  in  pairs  in  August  tia^ 
Scptemlicr,  on  the  island  of  Dahalak,  and  on  tlie  coa^* 
of  Abyssinia,  (Ibis,  vol.  i,  p.  347.)  Dr.  Leith  Aduv' 
writes  me  word,  "Is  Ibis  religiota  distinct  from  Ib^ 
Bengalis  of  Cuvier?  The  Utter  is  generally  distribute^ 
over  Hindostan,  where  it  is  known  as  the  White  Corlei^' 
Tliere  is  a  little  difference  in  the  measurementa  of  th.' 
European  and  Oriental  specimens;  otherwise  there  doe^ 
not  appear  to  be  any  distinction." 

The  Sacred  Ibis  is  included  by  Wagler  in  the  geno— 
Oeronticus,  which  comprises  the  genera  GercHu,  Tlk^^ 
risttcus,  Phimosus,  Harpiprion  ai  Wagler,  Thretliiorm—^ 
of  Gray,  and  Soslryckia  of  Iteichenbach,  and  in  itf 
nineteen  species  spread  over  the  continents  of  Africa* 
Asia,  and  America. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  the  only  on-^ 
which  occurs,  and  that  accidentally,  in  Europe. 
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The  following  account  is  taken  from  Dr.  Vierthaler's 

paper,  above  alluded  to: — The  Sacred  Ibis  lives  during 

tike  winter  in   immense  numbers   in   the  swamps  which 

border    the   River    Nile,  where    it   will  remain   till    it 

becomes  dry,  when  it  changes  its  quarters.     It  does  not 

it  tlus  time  appear  much  on  the  river  during  the  day, 

Wt  passes  the  night  there  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  on 

the  Mimosas  which   grow  on  the   banks   of  the   river. 

It  builds   in   the   neighbourhood    of    Chartum,   in    the 

beginning  of  September.      Forty  or   fifty  nests  may  be 

sometimes  seen  on   a  single  Mimosa,     'ihe  nest  is  more 

^^  less  skilfully  made,  and  is  about  the  size  of  that   of 

™e  £ook.     It  is  made  of  coarse  twigs,  woven  together 

^ith  a  lesser  layer  of  fine  grass  and  solitary  feathers. 

The  eggs,  which  are  of  a  greenish  white,  are  generally 

^hree,   rarely   four,   in    number,    and  the    size — that  of 

the  Wild  Duck,  (Anas  boschas.J     It  only  breeds  once 

*   year,  but  does   not   confine  itself  to   one   fixed  time, 

^^   egL's  may  be  found  as  late  as  November.     The  nest 

*^    Very  difficult  to  reach,  and  thus  it  is  not  easy  to  fix 

^he    exact    time  of  incubation.     The  end  of   September, 

^-SoO,  Dr.  Vierthaler  received  six  young  birds  in  white 

dc>^vny  clothing.     The   skin  of  the  head  and  upper  part 

^f     the     neck     was     almost     white,     and     mixed     with 

Wuck    down,    here    and    there    broken    into  with   white 

H^ots,  especially  near  the  head;  the  throat  was  all  white; 

the  flesh-coloured  beak  was   quite  straight,  three  inches 

lt>ng,  and  only  blackish  at  the  tip;    on  the  under  side 

of   the  lower  mandible  a  slight  curve  might  be  noticed, 

aud  the  furrows  were   strongly  marked;  the  plump  and 

thick  feet  were   lead   grey.     Size    that    of  a   Partridge. 

The  first   plumage   like   that    of   the  old    bird,    but    less 

beautiful;  the  beak  grows  quickly,  as   by  the  beginning 

^f    October    it   had   begun    to    curve,    and    the   point    to 

^'Ol^    ,v.  H 
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colour.      The    feet    and    legs    coloured    less    quicUj. 
In    March,   April,   and   May,  of  the   following  year, 
the  birds  changed   their  feathers   at  the   same  time  « 
in  freedom.     The  new  plumage  differed  in  nothing  &m 
the  first,  except  that  the  elongated  scapularies  assnmed 
the  beautifid  black  blue  metallic  glittering,  but  did  moi 
reach   so   far    as   in  the  old  birds.      The  young  Ihuei 
behaved  themselves,  notwithstanding   their   tender  age, 
very  sensibly,  and  were  no  disgrace  to  the  name,   ii 
soon  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  nest  they  were  fed 
with  pieces  of  meat,  which  they  immediately  swallowed, 
and  always   made   their  hunger  known   by  a  call  Kke 
*kirrirrirrirr,'  and  by  trembling  movements  of  the  head 
and  neck,  like  the  young  of  the  Golden  Oriole.    They 
very    soon    took    meat    from    the    doctor's    hand,  ^ 
thenceforward   fed   themselves  without  further  trouW«« 
In   a   few  weeks   they  became  great  epicures,  and  fe^ 
upon  cooked  meat,  vegetables,  and  bread,  wisely  pttt6^ 
the  latter   into  water   before  they  swallowed  it    T^^ 
took   all   food  very  willingly  out   of  water,  seeking    *^ 
it  like  Ducks,  but  without   any  noise   of  beak.    ITI^*' 
displayed  the  greatest  skill  in  taking  the  smallest  vO^^^ 
off  the   ground,    and    quickly   shelled   the   grass   -"^^^^^ 


They  ate  frogs  and  lizards,  though   not  very  williu^^' 
and  were  very  fond  of  beetles. 

Their  stride  was  always  long;   if  eager  to  move  tt^^ 
made  high  awkward  springs  to  reach  the  object.     X^*^ 
would  sit  on  their  knees  for  hours  at  a  time;  they  -v^^^ 
always  quiet  and  grave,  and  readily  became  quite  t*^^^ 
and   confiding.      They   came   to   a   call    like  hens,  a-^" 
followed  the  cook  if  he  tapped   a  dish,  or   came  cl(^^^ 
up    to    him    in    the    kitchen,    and   even   penetrated    ^^ 
every  corner    of  the    house.     Some   of  them  were  tip-  ^ 
doctor's    constant    companions    in   his   room,   and  wer- 
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very  quiet.  In  order  to  reach  the  room  they  had  to 
walk  up  four  high  steps,  which  caused  them  some 
Touble.  If  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  them  they 
:ame  with  the  trembling  movements  of  their  heads, 
before  alluded  to,  and  examined  the  hand  carefully  for 
bod.  They  were  very  fond  of  laying  with  outstretched 
wings  upon  any  soft  substance.  Towards  other  birds, 
Ls  the  Heron,  Bustard,  and  Nile  Goose,  they  behaved 
n  a  fnendly  manner,  keeping  with  them  night  and  day 
n  the  most  perfect  amity.  To  protect  them  from  cats 
hey  were  placed  at  night  in  a  chest,  which,  as  they 
p-ew,  was  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  them,  yet 
hey  sprung  up  eagerly  into  it  as  soon  as  the  lid  was 
)pened,  and  began  to  arrange  themselves  for  the  night. 
rhey  seldom  bathed,  and  when  they  did  they  stood  up 
o  their  knees  in  water,  and  made  themselves  wet  all 
)ver.  Their  call  is  an  indescribable  scream,  *kek,  kek, 
lek,  kek.' 

In  spite  of  being  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  climate, 
;hey  seemed  oppressed  by  the  heat,  and  if  exposed 
nuch  to  the  sun  would  breathe  deeply  with  tlicir 
nouths  open.  At  the  end  of  October  of  the  second 
^ear,  three  of  them  were  fully  grown,  and  liad  learned 
:o  fly.  They  first  went  on  the  lowest  wall  of  tlic 
farm-yard  and  the  house,  from  whence  they  would 
return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  then  bcj^an  to 
make  flights  round  the  house.  By  the  end  of  November 
:he  whole  six  had  learned  to  fly,  and  tlicy  made  great 
3XCursions,  leaving  the  farm-yard  every  morning,  making 
svider  circles  round  the  house,  and  sometimes  going 
)ut  of  sight,  but  they  always  came  back  in  half  an 
lour.  After  many  months  they  strayed  further  away 
rom  home,  and  at  last  went  away  altogether,  though 
hey  did  not  readily  forget  their  home,  as  one  of  them 
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appeared  again   in  the  court-yard^  where  he  stayed  all 
day,  but  rejoined  his  companions  in  the  evening. 

In  freedom,  Dr.  Vierthaler  observes,  the  Sacred  Ibis 
is   very  cunning,   and    so   shy   that   the   hunter    cannot 
creep  up  to  it,  and  almost  always    follows   it   in  vain. 
It  does  not  shew  the  same   fear   for  the  black  man,  as 
they    may    be    seen    feeding    among    the    cattle    quite 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  native  shepherd. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  as  weU  as  the  old  birds  it 
savoury  and  tender,  and  when  well  prepared  is  a  great 
dainty.  "The  old  Egyptians,"  observes  Dr.  Vierthaler, 
"do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  £act, 
or  they  would  not  probably  have  embalmed  so  many!" 

The  plumage  has  been  so  completely  described  in 
the  specific  diagnosis,  and  in  my  extracts  from  Dr. 
Vierthaler 's  paper,  that  I  need  not  give  any  particular 
descriptions. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
"Linnean  Transactions,"  page  499,  there  is  a  paper  by 
the  celebrated  Joshua  Brookes,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  upon 
a  peculiar  conformation  in  the  trachea  of  this  bird.  I 
quote  his  own  words: — "As  there  is  not  any  unusual 
occurrence  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  I  proceed 
to  describe  that  within  tl)e  thorax.  Here  a  lateral 
compression  takes  place,  of  about  three  inches  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth;  the  part  thus  compressed  is  lartjer 
and  rounder  at  one  margin  than  it  is  at  the  other,  where 
it  is  almost  acute,  but  having  a  small  indentation 
inferiorly.  It  is  formed  of  flattened  minute  rings, 
(connected  by  intervening  membranes,)  firmly  os>ified 
at  their  rounded  edge.  From  the  lower  extremity  the 
bronchi  separate;  these  decussate  each  other  in  a  verv 
extraordinary  manner,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimen 
exhibited.      The  membranous  spaces  between   the    rini:< 
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of  the  bronchi  are  very  distinct;    and  I   must  confess 

myself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  irregular  arrangement. 

The  trachea  occupies   the   anterior  surface  of  the  seso- 

phagus  at  the  entrance  into  the  thorax.     The  sesophagus 

proceeds  to  its  destination  between  the  bronchi.    Probably 

one   reason  for   the  compressed   figure  of  the  inferior 

part  of  the  trachea^  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 

large  erpetalous  animals  to  descend  in  deglutition  with 

greater   &cility  than  could   otherwise    happen   without 

impediment  to   respiration;    for   in   consequence  of  the 

oflsified  structure  of  this  singular  portion  of  the  Aspera 

arieria,  neither  the   pressure    of  the   individual   by  its 

volume^  nor  by  its  struggles  in  artictdo  mortisy  would 

cause  obstruction." 

My  figure  is  taken  from  a  female  specimen,  (which 
differs  only  in  being  rather  less  than  the  male,)  sent 
me  kindly  by  Mr.  Tristram.  It  was  captured  at  Char  turn , 
and  for  aught  we  know  may  have  been  one  of  Dr. 
Vierthaler's  young  birds.  It  bears  the  date  of  July, 
1852. 

The  egg  is  from  Thieuemann. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Savigny,  Egypte,  pi.  7. 


GRALLATORES. 

Famili/  SCOL  0  PA  CID^.     C Bonaparte, J 

Genua  Ni'mknius.     f Linnar}ia,J 

Onerie  Character t. — Beak  very  long,  curved,  compnTeecd 
diBhUy;  npptT  mandible  furrowed  for  three  parts  of  its  length, 
ita  [Mint  Iiurd  and  obtuse,  and  orvrlups  the  inferior  maDdibto; 
noHlriU  lulcral,  Hacar,  opciiing  into  the  beak  through  liie 
furron.  Foue  and  the  apace  from  Oie  eye  to  the  beak 
uovered  with  feathers.  Legs  slender,  naked  above  the  kuec; 
threu  toes  in  front  and  one  bebind,  the  acterior  united  by  ■ 
membnuio  sa  far  as  the  first  articulutioo,  the  hind  ortlcntatcd 
to  the  tarsus,  and  touches  the  ground.  Wings  medium  aw, 
the  first  primtuy  the  longest. 


SLENDER-BILLED     CURLEW. 


Nummius  tenuirostris. 


Nuittcniu$  Icnnirnitri), 

Vibillot;  Diet., 

1817. 

hmtatiu. 

CONTIBINI. 

tyngmieoi. 

MOble. 

Courlii  h  bee  grfle. 

Of  thb  Fbench 

DunniehnabUger  Brachvogei, 

Of  THE  Gebmai 

»s. 

CiurhUcllo, 

Sati. 

Sptvi/if  Charaetcr). — Beak  slender  and  short;  under  wing  corerta 
pure  uuspolted  wliitej  tlie  spots  on  the  abdomen  Bhaped  like  & 
spetir'B  licud.  Length  fin«>cti  ioehcsj  corpus  to  tip  nine  inehefl 
and  a  half;   lAnus  two  inches  and  a  hdfi   middle  toe  and  claw 


I  ■  - 
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indi  and  a  balfs  hak  tiro  ia^ci  and  aefiea  taObi,  (i 
nee  at  baae  one  indii)  loDgtli  of  kaal  of  atenniiii  two  bmkm 
a  lialf;  depth  at  Ugliest  part  one  indi  and  one  teailii  bfeadth 
of  atemiim  aapefkrij  one  ineiiy  inferioify  .one  ineli  and  a  MOl 

Ths  Slender-billed  Curlew  is  a  permanent  inliabitant 
fvf  SkStj,  and  ia  found  accidentallj  in  Ghreece^  Italj^ 
and  in  £be  aontb  and  north  of  France.  In  Sicilj  M. 
IdUherbe  infbmia  na  that  thia  bird  ia  the  oommoneat 
€»f  the  three  apeciea^  and  Dq;land  aoggeata  the  porobft* 
bilitf  of  ita  breeding  in  diat  island  aa  wall  m  m 
Itafy.  Count  Muhle  states^  in  hia  '^Qmithldogie 
Gtriechenlands,**  that  it  is  aa  plentiful  aa  the  Whimbrdi 
in  Greece;  and,  he  thinks  that  it  builds  there^  aa  he 
obaerved  single  birds  seeking  food  in  summer^  and 
ahot  young  ones  in  August  on  the  sea-ahore.  He 
it  migrates  the  end  of  September. 

Dr.  lindermayer,  in  his  ''Yogel  Ghriechenlands/*  aaya 
be  doea  not  know  the  periods  of  its  migrations^  as  he 
lias  only  killed  it  in  March:  nevertheless  it  is  certain 
tliat  it  breeds  in  the  northern  provinces.  Baldamus, 
in  **Naumannia"  for  1852,  says  that  it  is  plentiful,  and 
nests  in  Greece  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy. 
He  killed  some  specimens  some  years  ago,  which  were 
tlien  considered  as  a  chance  deviation  from  the 
Whimbrel.  Lord  Lilford,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  345,) 
records  its  occurrence  at  Corfu.  In  Italy,  Temminck 
notices  its  occurrence  near  Rome,  in  Venice,  and  Pisa. 
Savi  confirms  this  statement,  but  that  it  is  very  rare 
in  Tuscany;  and  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  says,  in 
the  "Fauna  Italica,"  that  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
marshes  which  lie  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In 
France  it  has  been  captured  in  Piedmont,  according 
to  Bonelli.  Degland  records  its  occurrence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  Nimes,  and  Calais;   and 
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M,  Gerbe  says  he  saw  in  the  museiun  at  Caen^  and 
the  private  collection   of  Dr.  Lesauvage^  of  that  toysr- 
several  specimens  which  had  been  shot  on  the  sea-sho: 
of  Calvador. 

Naumann  includes  it  among  the  birds  of  Germj 
and   M.  Dubois,  in  his  "Oiseaux  de   la   Belgique,' 
cords  its  capture  near  Lou  vain,  in  1834,  which  8peciixx«_  ^ 
is   in   the   collection   of  M.  Isidore  Bovie;   and   also        ^ 
second  specimen   near  Ostend,  in   1836.     M.  De  SeX^^^ 
Longchamps,     in     a     long     and     valuable     paper  m 

"Naiimannia"  for  1856,  entitled  "Remarks   on  some       of 
the  Birds   of  Europe,"  states   on    the  authority  of 
II.   Bovie    and    Robarts,    that    it    once    nested    in 
neighbourhood   of  St.  Froud,  in   Belgium.      The 
author  also  alludes,  in  his  "Faune  Beige,**  to  its  havi^ 
been  observed  in  Picardy  by  M.  Baillon. 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  Slender-billed  Curl^^ 
is  not  uncommon, — as  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Nul^*** 
Mr.  Salvin  ("Ibis,**  vol.  i,  p.  359,)  met  with  flocks  ^ 
this  bird  on  several  occasions,  and  he  shot  one  oH-  * 
plain  near  E  Djau.  Mr.  Tristram  ("Ibis,**  vol.  ii,  P* 
80,)  states  he  saw  one  shot  by  a  French  officer  * 
Oumache,  near  Biskra.  The  same  gentleman  also  thi*^-^ 
he  saw  it  in  Southern   Palestine. 

N.  tenuirostris   has   been   often  confounded  with     '^-^^ 


\Miinibrcl,    and    I     believe     its     occurrence     has    \>€^^ 
passed  over    from   its    general  rc.<emblance  to  that  \y^^  ' 
N.  tenuirostris    is    however,    altogether   a    smaller    b^*^ 
than   N.  phceopus.       The  beak  is   nearly  three  quar^^^^^  ^ 
of  an    inch,  and   the  wing,    to  tlie    wrist,  half  an    i^^^^ 
shorter.     Tlie  under  wing  coverts  in  the  A\'hiinbrel     ^*^ 
spotted,  in  the  Slender-bill  pure  white;  while  the  sl> 
on  the  abdomen  are  distinct  in  the  latter — not  streak 
as  in  the  former. 


/ 


I 
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Dr.  LeidL  Adams  and  Mr.  GhariM  Ax^paAm  Wri^ 

liflcve  Ttty  kmdiy  M&i  1116  fiMir  apacimian  of  liiii  Urd 

•hot  in  Mahsy  wlaek  rmrj  eonaidaraMy  i&  aiaa  and 

twr  iiiBCBlalign  fiom   tiial  wldali  I  liaira  fifimd.     So 

«B»Bdk  ii  diia  dia  caae,  tiial  I  lurre  eyparaawd  atmng 

doaabli  wiiatiiw  two  of  die  apecimena  oonld  bo  xcferrod' 

ti»  4ii  ipoeiaa  aft  alL     Am  one  of  die  akma  waa  in* 

tonded  ftr  Sir  WilliAUi  Jaidine^  I  aont  diaoi  aU  to  diaft 

^^^ai■^(^^^i^hild  nalnraHat,  expioaaiiig  die  donbti  I  felt  npon 

AuB  adgaeti    Sit  WilUaniy  in  acknowledging  die  tecmpt 

^  die  panMsI^  wrote  me  word  diat  he  diooglity  fioin  % 

^JPfl&BJal  examination^  diat  one  of  die  apeciniena  waa^ 

^  I  anggaatedj  die  alda  of  N.  pkmpw.    A  enbaeqnent 

^^A'  Mm   ca refill  f^ffTO^fiaiitynj  and   oompariaon   widi 

"^tta  from  diiBaent  locafitieay  indoeed  him  to  alter  hia 

"'■Cify-caLpfeeaed  opinion^  and  to  decide  diat  diejr  were 

^  Hi  immmrntriB.    Urn  dbewa  how  -fery  doedy  dieae 

'Pi'Giea  nm  into  one  anodier,  as  die  Uirgeat  of  die  lirar 

^'^tainlir  diffinre   more  from   Mr.  Triatram's  specimen, 

^hich  I  have  figured,  than  it  does  from  the  Whimbrel. 

^Hie  following  are  the  dimensions  and  short  description 

J^*  the  two  birds  in  question: — No.  1. — ^Length  seventeen 

'^hes;    carpus   to   tip    ten    inches    and  a  half;    beak, 

^lx  rictus  all  along   upper  curvature,  three  inches  and 

^  half;    circumference   of  beak  at  base   one  inch  and 

*^nr    fifths;  under  wing  and  tail   coverts  white;    upper 

^^    coverts  white,  with    longitudinal   brown  markings, 

*^ped    thus     ■=<r"''!>-  ;    tail  white,   barred 

^^^  brown;  head  streaked  with  brown,  with  a  circlet  of 

^*^  grey  feathers  round  the  eyes;  throat  white;  sides 

Ixead  and  neck  finely  streaked  longitudinally   with 

^^Wn;   abdomen  white,  thickly  streaked  with  longitu- 

^^^^  marks   and  cordate  spots;   back  dark  brown,   the 

^^thers   lighter   on    their    edges;   upper    wing    coverts 
Vol.  it.  I 
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lighter,   with   (lark   brown   transverse   bands;   primarm. 
(lark    brown,    the   shaft   of  the   first  white.      No.  2^ 
Length  sixteen   inch(»   and   four   fifths;    carpus   to 
nine   inches   and    four    fifths;    beak    three    inch(» 
seven  tenths.      In   this   specimen  the  cordate   spots 
the   abdomen    are   fewer,  and   there   is   a  white  str 
passing   along  the  vertex   from   before  backwards.  Xn 

other  respects  it  resembles  No.  1, 

To  shew  the  imcertainty  of  the  white  under  yv^iLwag 
coverts  as  a  specific  distinction  I  may  state  that  I  &ckrmt 
in  January  of  this  year,  (1862,)  in  a  fishmonger's  sliop 
in  Colchester,  a  specimen  of  the  Common  Curlew,  -^* 
arquata,  having  the  under  wing  coverts  pure  wlii*®> 
and  with  cordate  and  lanceolate  markings  on  't>ht 
abdomen,  exactly  like  the  specimens  just  described  ^ 
iV.  tenutrostris.  It  measured  twenty-one  inches  aii^i  • 
half  long;  carpus  to  tip  twelve  inches;  beak  four  inol*^ 
and  three  quarters. 

The  third  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  "Wright  is 
the  same  length  as  No.  1  and  2,  namely,  seventeen  in 
but  the  other  measurements  differ  remarkably.      Ft 
carpus    to   tip   is   only   nine   inches;   the  beak    is   o*^? 
three   inches   long,   and   quite   slender,  being  one 
iiiul  a  quarter   in  circumference   at   its   base.       It 
not  materially   diffVr   in   plumage  from  the  others, 
there  is  an  indistinet  white  line  from  before  backwat^ 
aeross   the    vertex,  as  in    No.  ^. 

'J'his  remarkable:  difference  in  essentiiil  specific  cl^ 
acters  must,  I  think,  inevitably  lead  to  the  opii^- 
that  the  two  smaUer  Enropean  Curlews  run  very  clo^ 
into  eaeli  otiier,  like  the  Nntliatches,  Shrikes,  Pi^' 
etc.  The  question  may  be  very  fairly  raised  whet^ 
there  is  any  real  specific  difference  bet^yeen  theux 
all.     1  do  not  tliink  a  white  rump  or  under  wine:  covc 
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haracters  sufficiently  strong  to  counterbalance  the 
ifference  in  the  organic  structures  of  the  beak  and 
rings,  observed  in  different  varieties  of  this  species, 
specially  the  former,  from  the  long  thin  character  of 
rhich  it  takes  its  name. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  interesting  bird,  M.  Dubois 
^^Op.  Cit,")  remarks: — ^''They  live  sometimes  in  the 
eighbourhood  of  running  water,  at  others  in  that  of 
agnant  water,  but  they  rarely  frequent  the  shores  of 
16  sea.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  flocks  daily 
ave  the  water  to  spread  themselves  out  among  meadows 
ad  uncultivated  fields,  where  they  remain  until  they 
re  obliged  to  return  to  the  water,  without  which  they 
>iild  not  live,  as  they  drink  a  great  deal,  and  frequently 
ithe.  They  are  very  shy.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  in 
;aly  as  a  delicacy." 

Of  its  occurrence  in  Malta,  Mr.  Wright  says,  in  a 
rivate  letter, — ^**It  arrives  here  on  migration  in  the 
iiing  and  autumn;  in  both  seasons  I  have  shot  it 
1  Fort  Manvel  Island,  whose  low  and  muddy  shores 
nn  one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  for  waders  of 
1  kinds  during  their  passage.  It  also  passes  witli 
her  of  the  Scolopacidce  in  July.  I  have  noticed  con- 
derable  variation  in  the  size  and  length  of  the  bill, 
loubtless  arising  from  age.)  All  those  I  have  shot 
ere  single  birds,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  observed 
.   pass  in  flocks." 

**They  nest  in  meadows  and  heaths.  They  make  a 
ight  excavation,  which  they  line  with  pieces  of  grass 
id  a  little  moss.  They  lay  from  three  to  four  eggs." 
Tiese  eggs  are,  according  to  Degland,  "of  a  milky 
hite,  or  white,  shaded  with  yellow,  marked  with 
rown  dots  and  irregular  spot^  of  brown  and  ash-colour, 
irger  and  more  numerous  at  the  greater  end.  In 
)me    the    spots   arc    confluent."      Great    diameter    five 
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centimetres  and  a  half^  (about  two  inches  and  a  fifth;) 
small  diameter  three  centimetres  seven  millimetres  to  three 
centimetres  eight  millimetres,  (about  one  inch  and  a  fifth,) 

The  adult  male  has  the  upper  plumage  brown;  the 
feathers  on  the  vertex  bordered  with  russet,  those  of 
the  neck  and  nape  with  whitish  ash,  and  of  the  back 
ashy,  with  a  russet  tinge;  the  rump  and  upper  tail 
coverts  pure  white,  the  latter  being  marked  with  some 
longitudinal  brown  spots;  the  throat  and  under  wing 
and  tail  coverts  pure  white;  the  neck  in  part,  and  the 
crop,  marked  on  a  whitish  ground,  feebly  tinged  with 
russet,  with  blackish  brown  spots,  small  and  more  like 
drops  on  the  throat,  increasing  in  size  on  the  crop  and 
abdomen,  where  they  are  large,  distinct,  and  of  a  lan- 
ceolate form,  the  ground  being  the  same:  these  spots 
are  still  larger  and  rounder  on  the  flanks  as  far  as  the 
pure  white  under  wing  coverts.  Superciliary  ridge, 
cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  ash-coloured,  with  fine 
brown  spots;  wing  coverts  brown,  bordered  and  deeply 
notched  in  four  or  more  indentations  with  white. 
Vrimarics  brown:  tlie  first  with  the  shaft  white,  those 
whicli  follow^  the  fourth  tipped  and  spotted  with  white 
on  their  borders.  Tail  white,  irregularly  banded  with 
brown ;  beak  blackish  brown  above,  iiesh-coloured 
below  at   the   base;    legs  lead  grey;    iris  brown. 

The  female,  according  to  Degland,  resembles  the 
male,  but  is  larger,  with  the  beak  longer,  and  the 
brown  spots  on  the  abdomen  elongated,  and  not  in  drops. 

My  figure  is  from  a  specimen  kindly  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  and  marked  "Constantiue,  Feb.  6th., 
1857,"  therefore  in  winter  plumage. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bonaparte,  Faun.  Ital.; 
Savi,  Ornith.  Toscan.;  Naumann,  Vogel.  Deutsclilands, 
pi.  218;  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  304;  Roux,  Orn.  Prov., 
vol.  ii,  pi.  218. 
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GRALLATOBES. 

Family  SCOLOPACWJB.    CB<mapotie.J 

Genoa  TotjUTDB.    (T«mmmck.J 


Ommi*  dmnettn. — 'Bak  h  Img  u,  or  longer  than  th* 
bead,  abv^ii^  za»lf  cnrred,  soft  at  the  bue,  hard  uid  lolid 
«t  111*  poin^  mmpiMwd  in  iU  whide  length,  ending  in  a  diarp 
paint;  the  tiro  mandiblea  ftunnred  only  at  their  faoae;  the 
•Ktaami^  rf  the  upper  nun^iUe  il^tljr  bent  vgaa  the  hnrer 
at  tt*  poiiU.  IToatrila  lateral,  linear,  loo^tndinallf  aplit  in 
th*  fanow.  Lega  kng^  alen^,  udud  above  the  knee;  three 
iMi  in  front  and  <»a  behind;  the  middle  toe  nnited  to  the 
tnff^'l  ooe  bj  a  membrane  aa  &r  aa  the  fint  and  aometimeB 
tfw  aeoond  artienlatiom.  Often  there  ia  a  rudimentary  mem- 
V— I  attached  to  flie  inner  toe;  nrAj  a  half  veb.  Winga 
middle  sised;  the  flrat  primsiy  the  longest. 
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Totanut  atagnatUia. 


Tolamu*  ttagnaUlit, 
Seolopax  Tbtanms, 
Trinifa  gvinttta. 
Chevalier  tlagnalile,  or 

Chevalier  h  longi  piedt, 
Teici'  Wauertavfer, 


BiCHBTBiN;  If  at.  Deut., 
LlNHXDS;  SJIf.,  176». 
FlLLAH. 


Of  TH8  Fbsmch. 
Of  the  Gbbuihs. 


Firo-Piro  Gambe  Lunght,       SiVi. 


Speeific  CharaeUrM. — Beak  loog  and  thin;  tail  white;  the  upper 
Ujer  of  feathen  barred   tranareisely  in  tiguga  with  brown  j  the 


Uaior  Uyer  nitli   Uit^ir  outiiw  cnit«r  webe   edged  witli   a 
•f  bron  aud  dirty  wbil«;  the  ban-  portion  of  the  tibia  aa 
n  Iba  ■idiUv  too.     Lriifctli  nine  inches,  nupua  to  tip  Sre 
nd  ft  Uf,   boik  ODc  inrb  and   three  fifths.  tAnua  one  inch 
Itav  Mhu.  niiilJle  to«  one  inch. 


Tub  Marsh  Snudpiper  inhabits  the  north  of  Eurog 
Kgrating    aJonjr    the    rivers    which    flow    eastward    a_ 
•onth*  more  eepcctally  those  that  empty  themselves  ia 
Ae  fflack   or  Caspian   Seas.      It    comes  irregularly  am 
nhAf  into  France  and  Italy,  and  more  frequently  1-- 
Gneoe.      It   has  been   killed,   according    to    Degla.^ 
al'  Dunkirk,   St.  Omer,  Abbeville,  and   Dieppe,  ui 
JapW' fill  cut    of  Aube,  and    in    some    pmts  of  the    so  i 
ci  Fmcc.       Baillon    mentions    it    a*    a    rare    visitor 
Ptcsrd^.       Savi    says    it    comt-s     in     small     numbers 
FfauiO  in  April,  but  leaves  shortly  after.     Count  Mi  . 
njB  thftt   many  arc   killed   in   Greece   In   October    £3 
Nofomber,  but  it  is  always  considered  there  as  am<=: 
t£e  rarer   birds.      Dr.  Lindermayer   informs  us   thsC^ 
oomM  into   Greece  with   the   equinoctial   spring  sto:* 
IB  great   numbers.      It   liveti   in   swampy  meadows 
die  middle   of  May,  when    it  goes   farther   north. 
has  sot   yet  been  found  to  breed   in  Greece.      Dr  — 
does  not  consider   it   so  rare  a  bird   as  Count  Miil 
as  he  h.os   observed    large    flocks  of  them    at    I'hale-  ^ 
and  he  has  killed  a  great  number  in  a  single  mom^^ 
It    only   frequents   the   islands   on    its   migration.  — 

did  not  observe  it  in  autumn. 

Lord   Lilford  ("Ibis,"  vol.  li,  p.  344,)  says, — "AV"*- 
dant  in  March,  April,  and  the   early  part  of  May, 
the  race-course  of  Corfu.      The   habits   of  the .  8pe^=^^  ' 
closely   resemble   those   of  the    Green    Sandpiper, 
ochropus,)  hut  it  is  less  shy,  and  not  so  clamorooB. 
have   had   excellent   opportunities   of  observing   clo^^ 
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;fae  habits  of  this  and  many  other  allied  species  on 
;he  race-course,  having  sometimes  seen  within  a  few 
rards  of  the  spot  on  which  I  lay  hidden,  T.  glottis y  T. 
'tagnatUiSy  71  glareola,  T,  ochropus,  Himantopus  mela- 
icpterus,  Tringa  minuta,  Numenius  phaeopus,  and 
xlareola  pratincola.^^ 

It  is  included  by  Naumann  among  the  birds  of 
jermany,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "Fauna  Beige," 
Lor  by  Dr.  Machado  in  his  list  of  Andalusian  birds, 
hough  it  may  be  expected  to  occur,  I  think,  in  Spain. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  with  the 
bllowing  note  of  its  occurrence  in  Malta: — "The 
d^arsh  Sandpiper,  although  not  common,  is  pretty  well 
Lnown  to  the  native  sportsmen,  who  have  given  it  a 
Lame  which  implies  that  it  attracts  other  birds,  or  that 
rhen  it  is  seen  other  game  may  be  expected.  What 
labit  gave  rise  to  its  singular  local  appellation,  or 
vhat  influence  it  exercises  over  other  species,  I  cannot 
ay.  Probably  none  at  all.  A  few  individuals  are 
hot  every  year  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  sometimes 
hey  appear  in  small  flocks.  They  are  very  easily 
tpproachcd,  and  not  readily  scared.  An  instance 
occurred  in  1860  of  one  allowing  itself  to  be  taken  by 
he  hand  in  some  short  grass,  in  >vhich  it  tried  to 
'lude  its  pursuer  by  running  Kail-fashion,  instead  of 
aking  to  flight  like  other  birds  of  its  genus.  It  was 
lot  wounded,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  exliausted,  as, 
vhcn  set  free  in  a  room,  it  ran  about  briskly,  its 
leck  drawn  in  close  to  its  shoulders.  In  April  of 
he  same  year  a  flock  of  about  twenty  app(\ared  at  a 
narshy  place  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Harbour  of 
/aletta,  and  it  was  not  before  seven  or  eiglit  of  their 
lumber  were  successively  shot  at  and  killed,  that  the 
est   made  off"." 


On  the  African  shores  wc  find  it  recorded  by  Di. 
Heuglin  ("Ibiii,"  vol,  i,  p.  347,)  aa  having  been  ob- 
served at  Massana,  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  shores  of  liw 
Red  Sea.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  game  volume,  uifonu 
us  that  a  single  specimen  was  taken  by  him  near 
Dcndcrah,  in  Ejrypt;  and  Cuptain  Loche  include*  il 
in  his  Algerian  fauna,  but  only  a§  a  bird  of  passage. 
Extending  eastward.  Dr.  Leith  Adams  says  it  is  nn 
common  in  Hindostau,  and  the  countries  westward;  and 
Captain  Irby,  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  iii,  p.  239,  on  [Iw 
"Birds  of  Oudh  and  Kumaon,"  remarks  that  it  is  "very 
common  in  the  cold  season.  In  habits  resembles  Aetitii 
glareola,  being  more  of  a  Marsh  Sandpiper  than  A. 
ochropus  or  A.  hypoleucos,  both  of  which  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers;  the  Common  Sandpiper  being 
seldom  seen  on  muddy  marshes." 

From  "Nauraannia"  for  1850,  part  2,  page  8,  I  copy 
the  following  about  this  bird,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Namnann: 
— "It  b  seen  rarely  in  Anhalt.  It  has  become  more 
and  more  rare  during  the  last  ten  years.  Sometjioes 
it  has  been  taken  by  my  brother  on  the  river  fl'ulfci- 
Once  he  shot  the  female,  and  in  1835  a  pair  brongla 
out  young  ones  in  that  locality.  They  appeared  (■> 
the  shallow  water  which  remained  on  the  motuM 
after  the  dry  summer.  He  killed  one  on  the  26th. « 
June  of  that  year.  It  was  only,  however,  jost  fledged, 
which  induced  him  to  spare  the  others.  The  hnod 
consisted  of  four  young  ones.  This  is  the  only  exaap* 
known  to  me  of  the  appearance  of  this  rare  bird  i" 
Anhalt  It  belongs  to  the  south  of  Europe,  hat  ^ 
not  appear  plentiful  anywhere.  It  is  not  common  evesi" 
Hungary,  and  in  my  jotimey  through  that  intemtaf 
ornithological  cpuntry,  I  only  saw  two  small  flocks,  u 
comes  thence  solitarily  to  the  south  of  Germany,  b*' 
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ery  seldom  in  the   central  part,  and   still   more  rarely 
>   us  in  Anhalt." 

In  the  same  journal  for  1852,  p.  8S,  there  is  an 
teresting  account  of  the  nidification  of  this  bird,  by 
aldamus,  from  which  I  take  the  following: — "T. 
agitatilis  is  not  common  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  very 
ild.  I  saw  a  flight  of  about  twenty  the  middle  of 
ine,  and  I  killed  three  after  many  shots.  This  bird 
"eeds  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Hungary. 
he  ranger  Knotz,  who  knew  these  'water-runners'  very 
ell,  assured  me  of  this,  and,  it  is  placed  beyond 
1  doubt  by  the  observations  of  my  young  friend, 
^l^nyi,  by  whom  many  nests  with  eggs  were  found, 
id  who  has  some  excellent  observations  about  this 
secies  in  his  earlier  monograph  upon  Hungarian  birds. 

found  eggs  exactly  like  them  in  the  White  Morass, 
at  as  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  myself,  I  merely 
smark  that  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  T.  calidris  and 
^.  glareola  in  form,  colour,  and  characteristic  markings, 
et  they  are   smaller  than  those  of  T.  glareola. '^^ 

According  to  Pallas,  the  eggs  arc  greenish  white, 
larked  with  spots  and  dots  of  dark  brown,  and 
)egland  suggests  that  it  probably  nests  in  the  Crimea, 
1  addition  to  the  other  European  localities  mentioned 
1  the  above  notice.  Degland  quotes  the  authority  of 
^e  Odessa  Professor,  il.  Nordmann,  in  proof  tliat  the 
larsh  Sandpiper  "is  as  good  a  swimmer  as  the 
*halaropes;  that  when  it  arrives  at  Odessa  in  the 
pring,  it  does  not  shew  any  fear;  that  when  several 
idividuals  arc  surprised  walking  on  the  shores  of  a 
lond,  unless  tliey  are  chased  very  roughly,  they  throw 
hcmselves  into  the  water,  keep  very  close  togeth(T, 
nd  escape  by  swimming  away,  ratlier  than  by  flying;" 
ind   he    concludes   his    quotation    by   saying,  that   it   is 
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upper     J 
,,  [he     I 

id  of     ^ 


▼fliy  ezocAant  eating  irhen  fat,  and  tbat  its  flesh  u 
tlieii  very  tender. 

.  Tlie  nuJa  and  finuile  in  the  breeding  plumage  h.n 
lUte  top  of  tfte  head  md  neck  ashy  white,  with  Ign- 
gitodinal  grey  black  stnakB;  occiput,  nape,  scapularies, 
and  yriag  corertB  grewnih  brown,  marked  with  bkk 
atreakaf  which  axe  longitudinal  and  not  large;  tLe 
dropi  on  the  head  and  nape  transverse,  and  larger  on 
the  Bcaptdariea  and  long  Icrtiaries;  priraarica  dirk 
brown,  the  abaft  <^  the  fir»t,  tike  that  of  the  M^imbiel, 
white  J  aecondariea  Matter  brown;  rump,  throat,  abdo- 
men, flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts,  pure  white,  mm 
or  leaa  spotted  on  the  tide  of  the  crop  and  flanks 
with  greyish  brown.  Tail  white,  with  the  upper 
feathers  transversely  barred  in  zigzag  with  brown,  [) 
end  of  tiie  two  uppermost  having  also  a  ground  ol 
light  brown,  the  lovef  layer  of  feathers  edged  with 
two  lines  of  grey  brown  on  their  outer  webs.  6e^ 
black;  legs  and  feet  dark  green;   iris  brown. 

In  winter,  jiccording    to   Degland,  the   upper  pans 
are    grey,    with    the    nape    longitudinally    rayed  willi 
brown;  the  feathers  of  the  vertex,  neck,  and  Bcapulariw 
bordered  with   whitish,   and    those   of  the    rump  iritli 
white;   inferior  parts   of  a   pure  white,  with   the  aitt 
of  the  neck,  the  crop,  and   flanks,  covered  with  bhuU 
brown  spots;   cheeks  and  eyebrows  white,  spotted  widi 
brown;  greater  wing  coverts  ash-coloured,  bordered  with 
white;    small    and    middle   wing   coverts    ashy   brown, 
with   the    borders   less   dai-k,   and  the   shafts   blackish; 
primaries  black  brown;   tail  feathers  white,  rayed  with 
brown;   beak  blackish;  legs  olive  green. 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  have  the  upper 
parts  blackish  brown,  with  the  feathers  fringed  with 
yellowish,  and   the   longest  transverse  markings  on  the 
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coverts  dark  brown;  inferior  parts  white,  marked 
small  brown  spots  on  the  neck,  the  crop,  and 
i;  primaries  brown,  tipped  with  whitish;  beak 
.;  legs  greenish  ash. 

figure   is  from  a    specimen    sent    me    by    Mr. 
un.      It  is  a  female   in  breeding  plumage,    and 
illed  at  Memphis,  March  18th.,  1858.      The  egg 
n  Thienemann. 
has   also  been    figured   by    Buffon,    pi.  enl.  876; 

Om.  Prov.,  pi.  295,  (male;)  Boutcil,  Ornith.  du 
1.,  pi.  66,  f  8;   Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  814. 
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GRALLATORES. 

Family  SCOLOPACIDjE.     (Bmaparte,) 

Genus  Catoptbophorus.     fBotiaparteJ 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  straight,  and  solid  almost  its  whole 
length,  furrowed  only  at  the  hase;  the  groove  of  the  lower 
mandible  oblitt^rated.  The  fore  toes  all  connected  at  the  hase 
by  a  membrane.  The  female  conspicnonsly  larger.  These  hirds 
not  only  wade,  but  occasionally  swim. 


WILLET. 

Catoptrophorus  semipalmata. 

S-^^yjx  srinipalmnta,  Gmelin.     LaTHAM. 

Wilson. 

'r!.::':SS::uifihTtiifus,  TkMMINCK.      NrTTALl- 

(".''  y*'\j>-iortis  stmlpiihncifiis,        BoNAPARTB. 
Cf  '   .'' '  ;>    >•;•  71  ij\l  !./i  J  fit,  X I LSSOS . 

r^.-./Vf  ••  St  mi ra^ me.  Of  the  Fkencu. 

S-'h''i''in*Ti.<<i'jcr  }ra.<scrl/iufrf\    Of  THE  GebmaNS. 
T\<:  ira-ff.  Of  the  Amebicaxs. 

5fri-[':/  C'.iit'iictcrs. — A  white  band  across  the  wings  at  aho*^^ 
tlirvv  qiuiriorii  of  their  length;  under  winj;  coverts  dark  bro^"5 
iip^HT  series  ot*  tail  leathers  lij;ht  brown  on  their  terminal  l^*^^* 
white  on  their  basiil  half;  the  lower  series  white,  more  or  1^*^ 
indistinoilv  marked  with  transverse  bars  of  vellow  or  lieht  hro^- 
Length  thirteen  inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip  eight  inche?  *D" 
one  titth;  tarsus  two  inches  and  a  half;  middle  toe  andcla'*'^^^ 
inch  and  one  tenth:   beak  two  inches  and  one  tenth. 


"Xmrn  iatfrmtbag  V*i  m  m  wdMamn  Ancrien 
qMOH,  iiUdi  lia»,  imrwwtK,  oaaaxnd  mMataAy  atta 
m  finite,  t»  jutil^  its  mtmimoAtm  m  aa  ocBMiial 


'Shmt  m  m  g»—iwy  -frilfaig  among  aataialiita  t* 
«idhtda  all  American .  tirda  fitna  om  Ewopna.  Hiti, 
Md  AaMicaa  iaJU  ikm  ike  mri-^mam  an  foficuntly 
iiitiaet  to  jnti^  iba:  pnnctple  waim  wkk^  thit  fiTiHnfl 
it  tamAi.  BW  the  zaie  vluch  obtaiu  with  r^wd  to  ' 
db  Britidi.  fiutaaj  mart  ta  m.  certHK  cxtoit  be  applied 
to  dw  EavopesB.  if  a  weU-knowa  Aawrican  speciea  ia 
iiBBd  occanauiUj  «■  frcqaentlj  to  vutt  the  dtd  worid, 
««  miMt  I  thmk,  Dndaabtedlj',  plwe  it  in  the  lanM 
niUB»iiji  am  the  ethei  hetder  ipeciM  vkick  Toat  ta  from 
Africa  or  Asia.  Ticmminik.  ia ,  both  editioiw  ef  )m 
«]fiDoal,»  laeO  aad  184i^  aHeito  dkat  the  Seaiir 
pihaated  Florer  ocean  not  nnfrc^uenUy  in  the  north 
ti  Europe.  D^huid  vilates  an  inataoee  of  its  saptim 
at  AbberiUe,  in  France.  M.  des  Mors,  itt  hi»  catalogne 
of  eggs,  which  is .  now  placed  ia  the  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Scieaces  in  Philadelphia,  mentions 
Fiance  as  a  locality  for  the  egg  of  this  bird.  This, 
howerer,  must  be  a  mistake,  as  t  believe  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  the  Semi  pal  mated  Sandpiper 
occurring  in  this  country,  except  in  its  winter  plumage. 
Professor  Blasius,  who  is  no  mean  authority,  tells  us  in 
"Nanmannia"  18S5,  p.  840,  et  seq.,  that,  according  to 
Count  Wallengreen's  verbal  description,  this  bird  is  not 
nnusoal  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  included  also  by  Nilsson, 
in  the  "Swedbh  Ornithology,  vol.  ii,  p.  55,  I  only, 
kowever,  introduce  this  bird  as  an  accidental  visitor, 
and  not  as   one  which  belongs  to  the  European  fauna. 

In  America,  the  Willet  or   Semipalmated  Snipe,  has 
a    range    from    the    coast   of   Florida    to    the    distant 
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•koret  and  Mline  likes  in  the  Tidiiitj'  of  die  Saablik 
ewan,  in  the  fi^-dzdi  panlldl  of  TalitodB,  vkm 
Nattall  says  ihqr  breed,  m  well  m  in  tfae  middle  ililn 
of  the  Unicm.  The  account  of  due  miter  is  sognflb 
and  interesting,  that  I  shall  give  a  long  qnotatioafiaB 
lus  ''Qniiihoilogy/'^  yoL  ii,  p.  145. 

''The  Willet  passes  the  winter  widun  dm  tiofio^  m 
along  die  extensiTe  shores  of  die  Meadcan  Ghil£  JUoit 
die  middle  of  March,  howerer,  dieir  lively  vo€ifailiBB% 
'pill-will-willet,  pill-will-willei'  bqpn  conmionljr  to  k 
heard  in  all  die  marshes  of  die  sea  idaads  of  Geo^ 
and  Soudi  Carolina.  In  die  middle  states  tliej  iiriw 
about  die  ISdi.  of  April,  cat  sometimes  later,  acixadin 
to  die  season;  and  from  diat  period  to  the  dose  of  J^i 
dieir  loud  and  shrill  cries,  aodiUe  finr  half  a  adk^  0 
heard  incessandy  throoghoot  die  marshes  where  ikf 
now  reside.  Towards  die  middle  of  May,  die  IVibli 
hegm  to  lay.  Their  nesti  at  some  distance  tarn  Ai 
strand,  are  made  in  die  sedge  of  die  salt  meadnvii 
composed  of  wet  rushes  and  coarse  grass,  placed  in  t 
slight  excavation  in  the  tump;  and  during  die  period 
of  incubation^  with  some  other  marsh  birds,  the  sides 
of  the  nest  are  gradually  raised  to  die  height  of  five 
or  six  inches. 

The  eggs^   about  four,  are  very  thick  at  the  larger 
end,  and  tapering,  at  the   opposite  two  thirds  the  sise 
of  a  common  hen's   egg,   (measuring  over  two   inches 
in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  the  greatest  breaddu) 
They  arc  of  a  pale,  bright,  greenish  olive,  (sometimes 
darker,)  largely  blotched  and  touched  widi  irregular  spots 
of  a  bright  blackish  brown  of  two  shades,  mixed  widi 
a  few  other  smaller   touches  of  a  paler  tint,  the  whole 
most  numerous  at  the  larger  end.     According  to  Wilson, 
the  eggs  are  very  palatable  as  food.     The  young,  covered 
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witli  a  grey-coloured  down,  run  off  as  soon  as  freed 
from  the  shell,  and  are  led  about  by  the  mother  in 
quest  of  their  proper  food,  while  the  vociferous 
male  keeps  careful  watch  for  their  safety.  On  entering 
these  breeding  places,  the  spectator  is  beset  by  the 
Willets  flying  around,  and  skimming  over  his  head, 
with  the  clamorous  cry  of  'pill-will-willet,  accompanied 
at  times,  when  much  excited  and  alarmed  by  an  approach 
to  the  nest,  with  a  loud  clicking  note,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Avocet.  Exhausted  ¥dth  their  vigilant  and  defensive 
exertions,  at  times,  they  utter  a  sad  and  plaintive  tone, 
and  occasionally  alighting,  slowly  close  their  long, 
silvery,  parti-coloured  wings,  as  if  acting  a  part  to 
solicit  compassion.  Among  their  most  common  and 
piratical  enemies  are  the  Crows,  who  roam  over  the 
marshes  in  quest  of  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
are  attacked  by  the  Willets  in  united  numbers,  who 
with  loud  vociferations,  pursue  them   off  the   ground. 

During  the  term  of  incubation,  the  female,  fatigued 
with  her  task,  and  occasionally  leaving  her  eggs  to 
the  influence  of  the  ardent  sun,  resorts  to  the  shore, 
and,  deeply  wading,  washes  and  dresses  her  plumage, 
frequently  emerging,  and  performing  her  ablutions  with 
an  air  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  Indeed  the  Willets 
generally  wade  more  than  most  of  their  tribe,  and, 
when  disabled  from  flying  by  a  wound,  they  take  to 
the  water  without  hesitation,  and  swim  with  apparent 
ease.  The  peculiar  note  whieh  characterizes  and  gives 
the  name  to  this  Chevalier  is  only  uttered  by  adults; 
and  the  call  of  the  young  when  associated  by  them- 
selves, appears  to  be  a  kind  of  shrill  and  plaintive 
whistle,  almost  like  that  of  the  Curlew. 

The  Willet  subsists  chiefly  on  small  shell-fish,  aquatic 
insects,   their   larvae,  and   moUusca,   in   quest   of  which 


<;!'  tlicir  plumage,  they  are  selected  by  the 
preference  to  tlie  older  and  darker  birds,  bei 
fat,  and  fine-fla%'oured  game.  In  the  months  ' 
and  November  they  gradually  pass  on  to  Ul 
quarters  id  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent, 
flocks  of  young,  bred  in  higher  ladtudee, 
shores  of  Cohasset  by  the  middle  of  Au 
timorous,  wild,  and  wandering,  they  soon 
rejoin  the  host  they  had  accidentally  forsaki 
Air.  Nuttall's  description  of  the  Tarioos  p 
tlic  bird  at  diffi-rent  ages  and  seasons,  is  so 
I  will  make  no  apology  for  conttnoing  m] 
from  his  notice: — "In  the  summer  plumage  I 
colour  above  ia  brownish  grey,  striped  Ujn 
neck,  inure  conspicuously  on  the  head  and 
blackish  brown ;  the  scapulars,  tertiaries, 
coverts,  irregularly  barred  with  die  same.  1 
white;  tail  even  whitish,  thickly  mottled 
ashy  brown,  that  colour  forming  the  grot 
central  feathers,  which  arc  barred  with  du 
at  tlieir  extremities;  spurious  wing  primary 
great  portion  of  the  anterior  extremities  of  th( 
the  axillary  feathers,  and  under  wing  cot 
with  a  shade  of  brown;  the  remaining 
longer  portion  of  the  primaries,  and  the  up; 
under  wing  coverts,  white;  the  posterior 
tipped  with  the  same;   secondaries  and  the  > 
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one.  Eyelids,  chin,  belly,  and  vent  white;  the 
f  the  under  plumage  brownish  white,  streaked 
J  throat,  and  transversely  barred  or  waved  on 
reast,  shoulders,  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts 
ilove  brown,  the  bars  pointed  in  the  middle, 
lale  coloured  like  the  male,  but  an  inch  longer, 
and  feet  dark  lead-colour,  the   soles   inclining   to 

the  toes  broadly  margined  with   a   sort   of  con- 
on  of  the  web.     Iris  hazel. 

Iter  dress  with  fainter  spots  on  the  upper  plumage, 
without   the   dark   waving   transverse   bars    below; 
le  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  cinereous 
larked  with  small  brown  streaks, 
the    young   of   the    year   the   cinereous    prevails 

with  a  tint  of  hair-brown  on  the  summit  of  the 
back,  and  scapulars;  the  spots  ill  defined,  and 
ig  about  the  head,  neck,  and  breast;  the  two 
cinereous,  very  pale  on  the  sides  of  the  neck; 
ash;  tail  coverts  white.  Scapulars  and  tcrtials 
with  brownish  white  indented  spots,  with  indi- 
5  of  dusky  brown  bars.  Below,  except  the  lower 
f  the  neck,  wholly  white." 
figures  of  this  bird  and  its  o^rg  are  from  specimens 

sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.  They  arc  from  Dr. 
r,  the  celebrated  American  oologist.  The  former 
lale  in  summer  plumage. 

las  also  been  figured  by  Nuttall,  Wilson,  Audu- 
jrould,  and  the  authors  of  the  "Fauna  lioreali 
cana." 
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GRA.LLATORE8.       ' 
^mify  SCOLOPACID^.    (B(mapmrU.) 
Qemu  IduosA..     (Brisaon.J 


:  very  long,  more  or  lees  rocurvt'd, 
'  mA  md  flaQda  in  iti  entiro  length,  depressed,  flattened  nrar 
ftt  pofait;  bofli  mutdiUM  furrowed  tbeir  whole  length.  Xnstrib 
fidanl,  phoad  in  tlie  lateral  groove,  narrow  and  lougitudiool. 
Iufi  1<"8  ■Hl'l  dander,  and  bare  for  a  considerable  : 
ibm  ftt  Iebw;  Ont  toes  in  front  and  one  behind;  tlie 
aUdh  iaa  wdlid  to  Am  external,  and  sometimcB  to  the  in- 
tRMl  toa,  \j  %  mmbtUE  m  fur  as  the  first  articuktion;  the 
1  to  fte  tarsus.      Wings  mtdim 


TEREK    GODWrr. 


Limosa   TtTck. 


LiwMta  l^rth, 

"       rtetirviriMtra, 
Sfolopas  eiiterea, 


Tertl; 
Zimienla  Terek, 

"         Indiana, 
Terekia  Jaeanica, 
Xtnut  einercut. 
Barge  Tertk, 


Tbmminck,  1810. 

PALlta.     SCHLBORL,   IS^IL. 

Gdldbnstadt,  (alter  Gurlin.) 

1788. 
ebtsbbltko  kt  b1.asiub,  1840. 
Latham.  1790. 

LBsaoK,  1831. 
BoHAFASTE,  1838. 

KaTJP.      BOSAFIBTB,    1850. 

Of  the  Fbbsch. 


Sibelteksiibligtt  PJkkUeknejife,    Op  tbk  Gbhuai 


I.     "  :■"  -Ki:     COD  ■.■• 
r-;i:r!,K    w.a  rEHn"N.  3, 


lit  ii»  ' 

'.    !  Mi 


i    I'' 

■■  I  •■•■•' , 

"  1. 


I  1  .■ 


1- 


r  ;    ' 


I 


Sipeeifie  Ckaractar$. — Besk  mach  turned  up;  tarsi  ahorti  middtt 
*t»o  aJiglitlj  shorter  tliau  tlie  tarsus;  a  wiiite  band  acroas  tha ' 
*^»»S,  of  which  the  under  porU  are  pure  white.  Length  eiglit : 
l^alx  es . — D  BO  L*Ji  D. 

^■^^K3  XmmIc  Oodint  ii  ttAf  «a  ■codeDttl  vintor  hto 

It  i»  fetmd  dm  vnderfa^  ont  of  ila  Ted 

)  Iwaa,  OB  the  bordan  of  dm  Ca^un  Sm,  and 

fiombvB  Baaaia.    Aeecnrdbig.  to  Taaaaanek  jt  bM 

killed  IB  Nomaitdjr,  md  he   m^  diere   m  bo- 

weea  theae  T'r'"V"'  and  duae  wlddi  hs 

,  J^fBB.     Ibe  aame  andwr  luw  recorded 

i  WBtx  Viau.     He  nyi  it  atrafB  into  Eon^ 

t^Mndi  of  die  Chaaatm  Bedthank.      It  is  realfy  aa 

^^^hSse  %ird.  and   is    fbond    plentifnl]^  in    Sonatnt, 

'*<*'»«o,  and  Jmptn. 

^fc    Hrea  upon  worms,  insects,  and  small  aheQ-fiah. 

-^^j»  it  is  oaij  luJf  die  aise  of  die  Godwita  which 

"^    ^nown  as  winter  vidtanta  to  the  British  Ldea  ao  its 

^>^9s    is  proportionally  small,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 

*Ki.y  figure,  which  is  copied  from  Badeker'e  work  on 

'***"opean  Eggs,  (pi.  14,  fig.  4.)    This  egg  is  very  hke 

***arkings  that   of  the  Wood   Sandpiper,  but  is   dis- 

^»«aished  from  it  by  its  more  obtutic  lesser  extremity. 

~^^JtOgether  we   are  sadly  in  want  of   autheutic  infor- 

■^*^«n  about  the  natural  history   of  this  bird.     I   give 

•*Xminck'a  description: — 

~*^^ale  and  female  in  winter. — Forehead,  cheeks,  throat, 

'^^^fc,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  a  pure  white,  varied 

^&ont  of    the  neck    by   small   ash-coloured   streaks; 

*^         of  the   head,   all   the   other   upper   parts,   and  the 

^^      middle  quills   of    the   tail    ash-colour,   very   clear, 

^^        shafU  of  the  feathers  only  being  darker.     Shoulder 

^^fe"^   of    the    wings    and    the    primaries    black;     the 

^^^^^ndaries  tipped  with  white;  shall  of  the  first  primary 
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white;  the  hteral  feathers  of  the  tail  veiy  clear  ash 
grey,  and  fringed  with  a  alight  border  of  white.  Bate 
of  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  livid  yellow. 

Male  and  female  in  breeding  costume. — ^Forehead, 
car  corerta,  cheeks^  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  marked 
by  small  meahes  ox  stri»  of  dark  brown  on   a  white 
ground;  crop  and  other  inferior  parts  pure  white;  all 
the    ashy  feathers   of  the   superior    parts  marked  the 
length  of  the  shaft  with  large  brown  meshes,  and  one 
black  stria  on  the  shaft;  scapularies  have  several  large 
Uack  spots,  and  the  other  feathers  some  black  stci»  on 
the  shafts;  carpus  and  border  of  the   wing   perfectly 
black. 

My  figure  of  thii  bird  is   from  Gould's    "Birds  of 
Europe/'  pL  807. 
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GRALLATORES. 

Family  RALLIDJE.     (Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Porphyrio.     fBrisson.J 

•nerie  CharacUr». — Beak  strong,  hard,  thick,  conic,  nearly 
3ep  as  long,  shorter  than  the  head;  upper  mandible  de- 
ed, and  dilated,  so  as  to  occupy  at  its  origin  the  entire 
ead  and  part  of  the  vertex.  Nostrils  lateral,  round, 
ted  at  the  end  of  the  basal  third  of  the  upper  mandible, 
pierced  from  side  to  side  through  the  substance  of  the 
L^  long  and  strong;  toes  very  long  in  some  sppcies, 
interior  entirely  divided,  and  all  of  them  fringed  by  a 
•  narrow  membrane.  Wings  medium  size;  the  first  primary 
'V*  than  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  which  arc  each 
P     than  the  other. 


PUKPLE    WATEKHEN. 

Porphyria  hyacinthinus. 

Porphyria  hifacinthiuuif,  Temminck,  1820. 

•*  ceterum,  Gmelin. 

"  andtjuorum,  Bonapaktk. 

FuHca  porphyria,  Pallas,  1S11-;U. 

Taleve  Porphyrion,  Of  the  Fkencji. 

Europaisches  Purpurhuhn,  Of  the  (tehmanm. 

Polio  Sultana,  Savi. 

fenjic  Characters. — The  middle  toe  longer  than  the  tai>us. 
narit'S  purple  ou  their  external  web;  under  tail  euverts  white. 
gtli  soveJileen  inclies:    earpus  lu   tip  ten   inelie>   and    a    half; 
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larms  kmr  ihcImb;  middle  toe  four  inches  aud  a  half;  daw  of 
laiddle  toe  one  indi;  hind  toe  one  inch  and  three  quarten,  and 
xt«  mnch-emTed  daw  one  inch  and  one  fifth;  naked  spsoe  above 
the  kikee  two  indies;  heak  from  gape  one  inch  and  four  fifUu; 
apper  mandible  from  the  diUted  osseous  pkte  on  the  occrpot 
two  inches  and  a  half. 


The  Purple  Waterhen,  the  Porphyrion  of  the 
ancients,  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
and  deemed  by  them  worthy  of  a  place  among  their 
heathen  gods.  The  genus  established  by  Brisson,  and 
of  which  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  the  only 
European  representatiye,  is  remarkable  for  beauty  d 
colour,  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  toes,  and 
for  the  expansion  on  the  forehead  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  in  the  form  of  a  shield. 

The  Purple  Waterhen  or  Gallinule  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in  rice  plantatioos 
where  that  cereal  is  grown.  It  occurs  abundantly  on 
the  shores  of  large  lakes  and  inundated  grounds  in 
Sicilv  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  also  found  in 
small  numbers  in  Hungary,  and  more  rarely  in 
^^ardinia.  It  has  been  observed  in  France,  in  Provence 
and  the  Daupliine.  It  is  included  by  Savi  among  the 
birds  of  Italy,  and  by  Dr.  Lindermayer  among  thorf 
of  Greece.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "Faune  Beige/ 
nor  in  the  "Birds  of  Belgium,"  by  Dubois,  nor  in  the 
**Vogel  Deutschlands"  of  Xaumann. 

Count  Miihle  savs  he  never  saw  this  bird  in  Greece, 
although  Bonaparte,  Temminck,  and  others,  quote  that 
country  as  one  of  its  habitats.  Upon  this  Dr.  Linder- 
mayer (**\'ogel  Grieclienlands,"  p.  131,)  says, — "Thi-" 
bird  has  not  been  killed  either  by  Count  Miihle  ot 
myseli',    yet    I    have    seen    many    of  them    in   the  bird- 
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markets  of  this  coantry.  Erhardt  says  in  his  remarks 
upon  it,  that  its  appearance  in  Greece  is  very  limited, 
and  that  it  is  only  known  with  certainty  that  it  comes 
to  the  lake  of  Dystos,  on  the  Island  of  Euboa,  and 
the  lake  of  Kopai.  I  have  at  all  times  had  similar 
accounts  from  sportsmen,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  wild."  With  these  remarks  he  leaves  the  question 
still  open  for  further  enquiry. 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  it  is  reported  in  the  Eastern 
Atlas  by  Mr.  Salvin,  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  361,  who 
speaks  of  it  thus: — ^"This  magnificent  species  is  common 
at  Zana,  where  it  keeps  very  much  out  of  sight,  under 
cover  of  the  taller  reeds.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
habit  of  destroying  the  Ducks'  nests  wherever  it  can 
get  an  opportunity." 

Mr.  Tristram  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  80,)  says,  "Scarce 
at  Tuggurt,  more  abundant  in  the  northern  lakes  (of 
Africa.)  In  corroboration  of  its  carnivorous  character, 
I  may  mention  that  I  saw  one  in  the  yard  of  General 
Yussuf,  seize  a  young  duckling  in  its  huge  foot,  and 
crush  its  head  with  its  bill,  after  which  it  ate  the 
brains,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  carcase   untouched." 

It  is  mentioned  by  Schlegel  as  occurring  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Brisson  and  the  older 
writers  say  that  it  occurs  commonly  in  India. 

According  to  the  general  report  of  naturalists  this 
bird  feeds  upon  corn  and  the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants, 
and  upon  fruits,  molluscs,  and  fish.  That  it  is  not 
limited  in  its  range  of  food  may  be  inferred  from  the 
carnivorous  exploits  recorded  by  Mr.  Salvin  and  Mr. 
Tristram,  and  quoted  above. 

It  nests  either  among  the  herbage  of  marshy  ground, 
even  when  surrounded  by  water,  or  in  the  dry  ground 
aear.     Mr.  Tristram,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  159,)  in  one  of 
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the  most  interesting  papers  I  ever  read,  detailing  his 
risit  to  Lake  Halloula,  near  Algiers,  thus  speaks  of 
this  bird: — ^^'We  were  rewarded  by  a  single  nest  of 
the  Great  Purple  Gallinule.  A  magnificent  fellow  he 
is  as  he  rises  sluggishly  from  a  dense  mass  of  water- 
weed,  shewing  his  rich  purple  sheen  in  the  sonUght, 
and  hanging  behind  him  his  huge  pink  legs  and  feet 
His  nest  is  very  like  that  of  the  Coot,  but  the  number 
of  eggs  seems  fewer,  four  being  the  largest  number  I 
have  taken  in  one  sitting,  though  the  complement  was 
Tery  probably  not  complete.  I  need  not  add  anything 
to  what  ^Ir.  Salvin  has  stated  (^Ibis,'  vol.  i,  p.  361,)  ai 
to  the  predatory  habits  of  this  bird.  The  eggs  surptfs 
in  beauty,  to  my  eye,  those  of  any  other  of  the  dm; 
their  rich  pink  ground,  with  their  red,  russet,  and 
brown  spots,  are  very  characteristic.**  « 

I    am   happy   to   say   that,   through    the   kindness  oi 
Mr.  Tristram,   I   am   able   to   give   a  figure  of  one   ^ 
the   eggs   taken   upon    this    occasion    by    Mr.  Tristr^^ 
himself. 

ilalherbe,  in  his  "Birds    of  Sicily,"   gives    Fcbrua^^ 
and   March  as  the  months  in  wliich  this  bird  incubate  ^^ 
and  he  ^ays  that  the   young  are  hatched  in  April,  an^^ 
arc  covered  with  a  bluisli  black   do>\'n,  with   the   bea--^ 
and  fronted  plate  blue.     But  the  journey  of  Mr.  Tristrai 
from  which  I  have  made  the  above  extract,    was   mad 
in  Mav,  1856.     Now  Sicilv  beincf  in  the  same  latitud 
as  Als^iers,  and  onlv  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  mile^ 
further  east,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  difference  of  tw»- 
or  three  months   in  the  nidification  of  this  bird  in  th- 
two  places.     In  lact  there  is  doubt  about  M.  Malherbc*^ 
description  of  the   bird.       Degland  thus    expresses   tliL 
doubt  in  a  note: — *'Ce  savant  n' indique  pas  la  couleui^^ 
des  (Tufs.     Ne  parlerait-il  pas  dv  visuf^^ 
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The  eggs  are  stated  \}j  Degland  to  be  two  to  four, 
'luch  agrees  with  Mr.  Tristram's  account.  He  also 
escribes  the  egg  very  correctly.  The  colour  is  cer- 
dnly  richer  and  deeper  than  that  of  our  Waterhen, 
ith  spots  and  small  dots  of  reddish  brown  and  purple, 
articularly  at  the  larger  end,  and  with  cretaceous 
eposits  more  or  less  apparent  on  the  surface.  Baldamus, 
\  '*Naumannia,"  1853,  p.  41,  et  seq.,  says: — "These 
ggs  belong  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the  order.  They 
ary  little  in  size  or  form,  or,  especially,  in  colour 
nd  markings.'' 

This  beautiful  Waterhen,  says  Degland,  is  by  nature 
entle  and  timorous,  and  does  no(  leave  its  solitude 
idess  driven  from  it  by  hunger  or  danger.  Its  sim- 
•licity  is  such  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  taken 
live  by  the  boatmen,  as  it  plunges  to  escape  from 
hem. 

It  has  a  heavy  flight,  like  the  "Waterhen,  and  it 
nly  has  recourse  to  its  wings  when  frightened  by  a 
'un,  or  to  pass  from  one  marsh  to  another.  It  generally, 
rhen  pursued,  dives  or  squats  down  among  the  rushes. 
t  is  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  easily 
:imed,  and  is  brought  up  in  some  countries  in  the 
poultry  yards  among  the  fowls,  find  it  is  contented 
rith  the  same  food  tliat  they  liave.  When  anytliing 
3  given  it  which  is  too  large  to  be  swallowed,  it  takes 
t  up  with  its  foot,  and  so  carries  it  to  its  beak,  wliere 
t  crushes   it  with  its  hard   and  robust  mandibles. 

The  male  and  female  have  the  head,  nape,  scapularies, 
ipper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  outer  web  of  primaries, 
Lud  upper  tail  feathers  indigo  blue;  inner  web  of 
)rimaries  and  secondaries  rich  hair  brown;  cheeks, 
rent  and  sides  of  neck,  and  upper  part  of  crop 
orquoise    blue;    rest    of    crop,    abdomen,    flanks,    and 
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thighs  bluish  black;  under  tail  coverts  white;  under 
tail  feathers  brown.  Beak  and  frontal  plate  red;  feet 
and  legs  pink;   iris  red. 

The  young  of  the  year,  after  the  first  moult,  have, 
according  to  Degland,  the  occiput  and  nape  yellowish 
brown;  upper  parts  brown  ash,  shaded  here  and  there 
with  indigo  blue;  cheeks  and  neck  ash,  washed  in 
front  with  turquoise  blue;  crop  and  abdomen  ash, 
shaded  with  brown  on  the  flanks,  with  whitish  on  the 
under  tail  coverts,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  abdomen; 
wings  dark  indigo  blue,  with  the  extremity  of  the 
coverts  bordered  with  whitish;  feet  green  russet.  Before 
the  first  moult  there  is  no  blue  in  the  plumage. 

My  figure  is  taken  from  a  specimen  kindly  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Tristram,  marked  "Algiers,  Dec,  1855." 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Brisson,  Om.,  vol.  v,  pL 
42,  fig.  1;  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  810,  under  the  name  of 
Talfive  de  Madagascar;  Boux,  Omith.  Pro  v.;  Bouteil, 
Om.  du  Dauph.,  pi.  58;  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  340. 
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GRALLATORES. 

Family  RALLIDjE,     f  Bonaparte  J 

Genus  Fulica.     (LinntBus.J 

Oeneric  Characten. — Beak  middle-sized,  strong,  straight, 
^onic,  compressed  at  its  base,  broader  than  thick;  upper 
mandible  dilated  into  a  frontal  plate  at  its  base;  point  of 
beak,  laterally  compressed;  upper  mandible  slightly  longer  than 
;he  lower;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  pierced 
oDg^tudinally,  half  closed  by  a  membrane  which  conceals  the 
9ridest  part  L^  long,  moderately  robust,  naked  above  the 
aice;  three  toes  in  front  and  one  iK^hind;  all  the  toes  long, 
ind  bordered  on  each  side  by  crescentic  membranous  festoons; 
tlaws  long  and  very  sharp-pointed.  Wings  medium  size;  the 
Irst  primary  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  which  ore 
.lie  longest  in  the  wing. 


CRESTED     COOT. 

Fulica  cristata. 

Fulica  cristata,  Gmelin. 

Foulque  a  crSte,  Of  the  Fkkncii. 

Kamm-Blesshuhn,  Of  the  Gebmans. 

Specific  Characters. — The  frontal  plate  shaped  into  two  red 
obes  or  knobs,  forming  a  crest  above,  below  white,  and  divided 
nto  two  strips  at  the  base  of  the  beak.  Length  fifteen  to  six- 
-een  inches;  carpus  to  tip  eight  inches;  tarsus  two  inches  and 
i  half;  middle  toe  three  inches  and  a  half;  claw  of  middle  toe 
four  fifths  of  an  inch ;  hind  toe  one  inch ;  beak  one  inch  and  a 
half;    depth  of  beak  at  base  half  an  inch. 


Ik  the  turds  ^  wliich  I  am  now  treating  then  i 
a  dow  gmeric  leaemblaucc,  which  has  produced  different 
reaulte  in  the  syatematic  arrangements  of  scientiGe 
writers.  lAOiuetu  das'^ed  the  rorphynoQ  and  the  Uot 
togrther.  Brisaon,  in  founding  the  genus  of  ihe  formsr, 
restricted  it  to  th<we  members  of  tlie  family  of  Railt 
Trhoae  legs  vere  deatitute  of  membraue,  wliieh  inclu<Icti 
the  GaUinnles  of  Geent^r  and  others.  Temminck,  by 
reason  of  their  lobed  feet,  placed  the  Coots  in  a  an 
ordeTi  Pnmatipadet,  thus  separating  them  altogether 
tnm.  the  Bails  and  other  grallatorial  birds.  I  thiili 
&o  great  masta  iriloni  1  have  followed  in  this  votk 
was  acarcely  justified  in  thus  sacriticing  both  structiinl 
affimQr  and  nmilarilY  of  habit  to  an  oTeretraincd 
regard  for  the  peooHar  and  solitary  analog)-  of  mnn- 
braoooa  lobes  on  the  feet.  I  hare  therefore,  as  will 
be  seen  hy  reference  to  the  heading  of  this  notice, 
Tentored  to  differ  with  Tcmminck  in  his  arrangcnuot 
of  this  bird.  The  frontal  shield  alone  ought  to  hi' 
prevented  the  separation  which  he  iiuulo  in  thi;>  gcaii^- 

The  Crested  Coot  is  an  African  species,  differing  but 
little  in  reality  from  our  well-known  British  species,  of 
which  it  is  probably  only  a  climatic  race.  In  Europe 
it  occurs  annually  in  Spain,  and  it  has  been  fouQ^ 
accidentally  in  France  and  Italy.  In  the  "Revne  ik 
Zoologie"  for  1841,  p.  307,  M.  Barth^lemy  states  thit 
this  bird  comes  regularly  every  year  to  the  Lake  of 
Albufera,  in  the  Commune  of  Valence,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Drome,  in  France;  and  that  one  *« 
killed  in  1841,  on  the  waters  of  Alarignan,  a  Gbo^ 
distance  from  Marseilles,  and  which  forms  part  <^  t^ 
collection  of  the  younger  M.  Montvalon, 

Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  interesting  visit  to  Lake  HjJIouI*' 
from  wliich   I  quoted  in  my  notice  of  the  last  specie*) 
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fell  in  with  this  bird,  and  speaks  of  it  thus: — ^^'But 
the  principal  features  of  the  open  water  were  the 
myriads  of  Crested  Coots,  Wigeons,  and  Pochards. 
The  Wigeons  never  remain  to  breed,  but  flocks  of 
them  still  lingered,  while  a  month  later  not  one  of 
them  was  to  be  seen.  The  Crested  Coot  appears  in 
no  way  to  differ,  as  to  its  habits,  from  its  well-known 
congener,  though  its  red  naked  forehead,  with  the 
two  conspicuous  lobes,  suffice  to  distinguish  it  at  a 
glance.  It  is  somewhat  the  larger  of  the  two  species, 
and  the  eggs  run  invariably  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  longer  than  those  of  the  Common  Coot. 
Pushing  among  the  reeds,  we  soon  found  two  or 
three  of  their  nests,  some  placed  among  the  stumps 
of  old  reed  clumps^  others  in  little  openings  on 
artificial  mounds.  I  never  found  the  Common  Coot 
here;  and  though  it  certainly  occurs  on  the  lake  in 
winter^  in  company  with  its  congener,  I  believe  that 
each  species  confines  itself  to  its  own  nesting-place. 
Thus,  in  the  lakes  I  visited  in  Eastern  Algeria  the 
following  summer,  while  Fulica  atra  abounded,  Fulica 
cristata  never  once  came  under  our  observation." 

The  Crested  Coot  is  entirely  black,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  Common  Coot  by  the  bony  protuberances  or 
caruncles  at  the  top  of  the  frontal  plate,  which  arc 
red  and  prominent,  on  a  white  base,  by  the  absence 
of  any  white  bar  in  the  wings,  and  by  its  greater 
size.  The  beak  is  whitish  at  the  point,  and  reddish 
at  the  base;    legs  and  iris  black. 

In  the  female  the  crest  is  less  developed,  as  will  be 
seen  in  my  figure,  which  is  from  a  specimen  of  that 
sex  obtained  by  Mr.  Tristram  at  Lake   Halloula. 

Figured  also  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl.  797;  and  Bonaparte, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Fauna  Italica. 


My  figure  of  the  egg  is  also  that  of  ono  obUuned  lijr 
Mr.  Tristram  at  Lake  Halloula,  oiid  kindly,  with  man; 
others,  placed    at   my   disposal   for    illustration  in  thii 
I  vork. 


Thb   genus   Podicopa   would,   in   the  natural  ordei, 
follow  here.      There   nre,  however,  none  which   1  can 
introduce  into  this  work.     The  only  species  which  may 
be  considered  to  have  a  claim  are  the  following,  inlro^ 
duced  without  reason,  I  think,  into  the  European  lisC^- 

Podiceps  comuCus  arcticus,  Schlegel. — The  Arctr^** 
Grebe  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  in  any  w^*^ 
distinct  from  the  Sclavonian  Grebe,  (P.  comulu — ^ 
Latham.)  A  Hpecimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram  diffe^^ 
in  no  respect  whatever  from  that  bird.  In  a  Ion  ^* 
article  by  KjarbolUng,  in  "Naumannia,"  1854,  p.  SO^- 
et  Bcq.,  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Ornithologj'  of  1853-4,  ^ 
the  question  of  the  specific  identity  of  tlie  two  birt^E 
is  very  ably  treated.  Dr.  £.  anivea  at  the  condosiox?' 
that  the  so-called  P.  comutus  arclicua  is  only  th*-^ 
female  of  P.  comutus,  Latham.  Therefore,  be  say^^" 
P.  arcticaa  must  be  struck  out  of  the  European  lists.  —  ' 

Podiceps  Umgirostris. — A  so-called  species,  said  b^* 
Prince  Bonaparte  to  inhabit  the  Island  of  Sardinians 
having  the  size  of  P.  cristatus  and  the  plumage  o:*3 
P.  rubricoUis,  with  a  beak  longer  than  the  tarsus,  t 
must  confess  my  entire  disbelief  in  either  of  thes^»« 
birds  as  distinct  species.  The  Podicept  nigrtcoUif  ot<^ 
Sanders  ia  the  P.  comutus  of  Latham. 
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Order  XV.— PALMIPEDES.    fTemminckJ 

Family  LARIDM,     f  Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Sterna.     fLinfUBW.J 

Generic  Charaeten. — Bill  as  long  or  longer  than  the  head, 
larly  straight,  compressed,  tapering,  edges  sharp,  pointed, 
andibles  of  eqoal  length,  the  npper  one  slightly  curved 
wards  the  point;  nostrils  near  the  middle  of  the  beak,  slit 
agitudinaUj,  and  pierced  from  side  -to  side.  Legs  small, 
.ked  above  the  knee  for  a  short  distance;  tarsi  very  short; 
or  toes,  the  three  anterior  united  by  membranes,  deeply 
ncave  in  front;  hind  toe  fr«e;  middle  claw  longer  and  sharper 
an  the  others.  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  the  first  quill 
ither  the  longest. 


ALLIED    TERN. 


Sterna  affinis. 


Sterna  affinu, 
"      media, 

"      Arahica, 
Thalass€U9  affinis, 
Hirond^lle  de  mer  voyageuse, 
JRuppelVs  Seesckwalbe, 


Temminck.    RCppell. 
HoRSFiELD;  Liu.  Trans., 

vol.  xiii,  p.  199. 
Ehbenbebo. 
Bonaparte. 
Of  the  French. 
Of  the  Gfrmans. 


Specific  Characters. — Middle  toe  with  claw  longer  than  tlic 
rsus;  beak  long,  yellow;  feet  black;  wings  pass  tlic  end  of  the 
rked  tail  by  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more.    Length  fifteen  inches ; 


AtUU   T8RV. 


mipm  to  tip  all 


Wa  hen  now  amiFsd  at  Tcmminck's  last  ordei- 
dlie  -wvb^boted  Inrdt.  J/tt  the  iburtcenth  order,  tb<: 
Pimmt^0im,  whkh  indndrs  the  lobe-footed  birds,  w 
die  FlulaiopM  md  ^  GrcbcK,  I  have  had  no  bird 
to  npitmatj  faunuidi  m  I  declined  to  take  the  C«oU 
oat  of  the  Ontt^pmi.  In  fact  n-e  may,  I  thiiii, 
widHiat  tnj  Mnfinon  drop  this  order  altogether,  md 
indade  it  tmong  Ae  graHf  oreg.  They  form,  howcrei, 
a  liok  be£ireen  the'  tnte  vadera  and  the  Bvimmen. 
Y«ne&  placed  the  Gxehea  among  the  Naiatorei,  u 
aria  not  conpriaed  in  Tenminck's  gystem;  Bonapirte 
placed  dient  wiA.  Ae  DiTers  at  the  end  of  the  list, 
after  Ote  Pnffiu;  -while  Schlegel  makea  the  Grelxi  ' 
and  Dtren  Uie  two  fint  gnups  of  his  water-birds. 

It  would  perhaps  haTC  heeu   better   to  have  pUccJ 
the   OoIymbideB  the  first  genus  in  the  ela^^  Palmipfi"' 
inasmuch    as   they  are    entirely   web>footed,  and  thT 
would  not  then  have  been   separated  so  far  from  *"* 
Podicipidix,  with  which   they  have  strong  affinities- 
■will   not,   however,   create   confusion   by  deviating   *"' 
further  from   a  system  which,  taking   it    altc^ethery  * 
the   simplest   and  most  natural   ever   presented  to    *• 
ornithological  student. 

The  Allied  Tern,  so  called  by  reason  of  its  affini*^ 
with  the  Sandwich  Tern,  was  introduced  into  ^^ 
European  list  by  Temminck,  and  has  been  admitC^^^ 
as  an  European  species  by  Bonaparte,  Schl^cl,  a-^^^ 
Degland. 

Temminck  informs  us  that  it  occtirs  in  the  Greci^^ 
Archipelago,   on   the    Bosphorus,   and    the    borders 
the    Danube.      Degland   adds    to    these    localities    ^^^ 
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the  Caspian  Sea.     Blasius  does  not   include 

Wirbelthierc,"  but  states,  in  "Naumannia," 

there  are  grounds  for  its  admission.      It  is 

veiy    mentioned    by    Count    Miihle    or    Dr. 

er  as  being  found  in   Greece,   neither   is   it 

a  Lord  Lilford's  list    of  birds    occurring  in 

Islands,  nor  by  Mr.  Simpson   among  those 

n   Greece.      Probably  there    has  been  some 

between  this  bird  and  the  Gull-billed  Tern, 

Inglica.J      It    is  better  known,  however,   in 

I  Asia  than  in  Europe. 

Lstram  includes  it  among  his  Syrian  birds, 
il.  i,  p.  88;)  and  in  the  same  volume,  p.  350, 
[in  records  its  occurrence  on  the  shores  of 
Sea,  and  most  commonly  on  the  southern 
tnminck  received  specimens  from  New  Guinea, 
d  Celebes;  and  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
nsean  Transactions,"  p.  190,  No.  3,  Dr. 
describes  it  as  S,  media  among  the  birds  of 
S,  affinisy  No.  5  of  that  paper,  belonging  to 
)illod  Tern,  S.  Anglica  of  Montagu. 

"Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  127,  Baron  R.  K.  Von 
in  gives  a  description  of  the  nidification  of 
and  three  very  good  drawings,  by  J.  Jennings, 
J.  The  nests  were  found  near  Amarat,  and 
land  of  Lobo,  (Archipelago  of  Duhalek,)  the 
ily  and  beginning  of  August,  on  coral  reefs 
fic  beach,  in  shallow  cavities  of  tliree  inches 
;r,  and  sometimes  without  a  cavity,  on  pebbles 
:nts  of  chalk.  They  breed  separately,  both 
SenegalensiSy  a  species  found  in  the  same 
nd  from  themselves. 

.verage  dimensions  of  eight   eggs    are  twenty- 
s  by  sixteen.     The  weight  of  the  shell  varies 
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1>otwccn  thirty-six  and  forfy-fotir  grains.  There  i 
principal  Tarietics  with  respect  to  colour.  A. — AVTiile 
or  greeai&h  white,  with  coarse  gpots,  sometime* 
scattered,  sometimes  arranged  in  groups.  The  rentre 
of  each  spot  is  riolct  grey  or  hlackish  grey,  which 
colour  pa$9Ci  iuto  a  beautiful  chesnut  brown  sbJ 
dark  brown  towards  the  periphery;  the  edges  arc 
generally  burnt  brown.  These  e^^gs  reicrablc  those  of 
OpAus  grylie,  fthe  Black  Guillemot.)  B.— yeUonish, 
sometimes  with  a  reddish  shade,  dotted  and  strioliited; 
the  darkest  points,  dots,  and  streaks  arc  black  Ltown 
or  brownish  red;  the  margin  of  the  spots  Kliining 
brown  or  red.  In  one  specimen  bluish  gicy  spot* 
form  a  zone  round  the  base,  with  many  flouruhes- 
All  the  eggs,  held  ^Eunst  the  light,  are  transpawal 
yellowish  green.  Some  of  the  eggs  much  rewmble 
those  of  the  Sandwich  Tern,  (S.  CanliacaJ  but  tbtr 
are  all  distinguished  by  the  more  variegated  colounilJDD, 
the  emalter  size,  and  the  different  structure,  characlcri^w 
by  shallow  serrated  pores,  and  by  finely-graaulntefl 
rounded  tubercles,  which  render  some  parts  of  ll^ 
shell  rather  rough." 

Male  and  female  in  breeding  plumage  have  tM 
forehead,  vertex,  and  occiput  of  a  deep  black;  MI" 
silvery  white;  top  of  the  body  bluish  ash,  like  t"^ 
Sandwich  Tern;  lower  part  of  the  body,  front  wo 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks  of  a  silvery  white;  i""? 
coverts  like  the  back;  primaries  of  a  velvety  ^' 
bordered  on  their  iimer  webs  with  white;  tail  hliji'" 
ash,  darker  than  the  wing  coverts,  with  the  most  latiT" 
quill  on  each  side  of  a  velvety  ash;  beak  yellow;  ft^' 
black , — ( D  egland . ) 

Male  and  female  in  winter. — Forehead  and  half  "^ 
vertex  anteriorly  white;  the  other  half  and  the  occil"'' 
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blacky  varied  with  white;  a  crescent-shaped  patch  of 
black  in  front  of  the  eyes;  the  yellow  of  the  beak 
less  lively.  The  interior  border  of  the  sixths  seventh, 
and  eighth  primaries  white,  and  very  regularly  defined. 

My  figure  is  from  a  specimen  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Tristram,  and  is  in  the  transition  state  between  the 
two  plumages.  Like  all  other  birds  figured  from  Mr. 
Tristram's  collection,  no  notice  being  given  to  the 
contrary,  this  specimen  was  shot  by  Mr.  T.  himself. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bufibn,  pi.  enl.  987,  in 
summer  plumage;  Bouteil,  Ornith.  du  Dauph,  pi.  60, 
fig.  1;  Riippell,  Adas,  pi.  14;  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  417. 

The  egg  is  (by  permission  of  the  editor)  from  Baron 
Warthausen's   plate   in   the  "Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  127. 


PALMIPEDES. 

Qenu  Labiis.    (hhmmm.) 

Ommi$  Cltntttn. — Beak  long  or  miildle- sized,  Btnmg,  hir"*" ,— ^  ^ 
i»i«HM—ii1,    with   cutting    edges,    curved  towards   the  pnii^^"^^ 
Ike"  iaMor    nuadiblo    forming  a  projecting  aoglo.      Mostri-*^   *^'" 
litel^  tn  Ifao  middle  of  tho  beak,  s^VA  longiludiniJIy,  nami^*' 
picroi  ftoB  mia  to  side.     Feet  slender;    naked  abore  IIk^^-*" 
knee;    tnn  kng;    three  toes  in  front,   entirely  wctiUJ;  th**-*' 
Usd  tM  fnb,  ahort,  and  articulated  very  high  on  the  tiim»-«^^ 
Tkfl  Witt  qwQs  of  equal  length.    Wings  long;,  the  fint  f 
*  little  hager  dun  the  second. 


AUDOUIN'S    GULL. 

Larus  Audoutnii. 

Lamt  Audottinii,  PatkodkiD;  Ann.  des  Sorivt. 

Nat.,  1626. 
Ooeland  Amloutn,  Of  the  Fbbsch. 

BunUehtiahlige  Moe«.        Of  thb  Gismiub. 
Oabbiaiio  Cono,  Of  Sivi. 


Specific  Character*. — Wings  yery  long,  paaaiDg  a  ooiwidei*^^^  , 

distance  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail;  beak   strong;   feet  bl**^ ^ 

middle  toe  much  shorter  than  the  tarsus;  most  freqaenUy    ^       ^ 
tranaverte    bands    on    the    beak.      Length    eighteen    to  tue**^ 
incheB;  tarsus  two  inches. 
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This  Gull  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  it 
may  generally  be  found  in  Corsica^  Sardinia,  and  more 
rarely  in  Sicily.  M.  Temminck,  who  is  my  authority 
for  these  localities,  further  adds  that  it  is  common  in 
the  Gulfe  of  Valinco  and  Figari,  at  Porto  Vecchio, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Bonifacio.  Dr.  Lindcrmayer 
includes  it  among  the  Grecian  birds,  on  the  authority 
of  Erhardt;  and  Lord  Lilford  says  a  fine  specimen 
was  killed  near  Corfu,  in  May,  1857,  and,  though  he 
saw  no  other  specimens,  he  believes  it  to  be  not  un- 
common there,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  253.)  Savi  introduces 
it  into  the  Omitologia  Toscano.  On  the  African  coast 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii, 
p.  54,)  as  occurring  near  Cairo;  and  it  is  included  in 
Captain  Loche's  Algerian  catalogue.  Mr.  Tristram  saw 
it  about  CaifFa  Bay,  on  the  Syrian  coast. 

This  Gull  feeds  upon  fish,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea. 
It  breeds  among  the  rocks,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  which,  according  to  Tem- 
minck, vary  in  their  colour  from  yellowish  white  to  a 
greenish  grey,  sprinkled  with  brown  spots.  It  is 
.sometimes  found  quite  white,  or  bluish,  without  spots. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Tristram  writes  mc  word,  exactly 
like  that  of  our  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  f Larun 
fuscus,) 

The  following  is  Temminck's  description: — II(^ad  and 
neck  of  both  sexes  in  winter  white,  covered  with  a 
number  of  ash-coloured  striic;  the  crop,  tlie  neck,  the 
flanks,  abdomen,  rump,  and  tail,  pure  white;  the  pri- 
maries black,  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a  white  spot 
on  the  interior  web  of  the  first:  the  back,  the 
scapularies,  the  wing  coverts,  and  the  secondaries  arc 
of  a  bluish  ash;  the  wings  pass  the  end  of  the  tail 
three    inches;    the    beak    is    of    a   lake    red,    with    two 
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'  the  tip  of  both  mandibles; 


^averse  bl»ck  buncb  i 

naked   circle    round    the    eyes    golden;    the    legs, 
9,  and  (vebs  black. 
In   their   summer   dress   they   have   the   head,   oapc, 
fid    neck    while,    these    parts,    as   well    as    the    crop, 
shaded     with     rose.       Beak    blood    red,    always 
■carrying,   in     a     manner     more     or     less     decided,    two 
(Sflack  transverse  bands. 

The  young  of  the  year  have  generally  a  plumage 
[-more  or  less  tinged  with  many  shades  of  ash  and 
P  brown ;  the  mantle  brown,  irregularly  spotted  with 
I  dear  brown  and  russet;  and  the  tail  more  or  less 
spotted  with  black  and  brown.  In  their  second  moult 
I  in  autumn  they  assume  some  grey  traces  on  the  head 
I  «nd  neck;  but  &fU;r  their  second  moult  in  spring  the 
L  plumage  is  perfect. 

My  figure   of  this   bird   is  taken,  in   the    absence   of 
n  authentic   skin,  from   that  of  Mr.  Gould.       'ITie  egg 
w  from  'lliienemann. 

The  bird  has  been  figured  by  Temminck  and  I.augicr, 
pi.  col,  480,  adult  in  spring  plumage;  Gould,  B.  of  E., 
pi,  438. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  LARID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Larus.     (LinntBUt.) 


WHITE-EYED    GULL. 


Larus  leucophthalmua. 

Laru9  leucopktkalmus,  Lichtenstbin.    Temmikck. 

Xema  leucophthalmum,  Boni^partb. 

Ooeland  h  iris  blanc.  Of  thb  Fbbncii. 

Weissauffige  Move,  Of  thb  Gbbmans. 

Adjameh,  Of  thb  Ababs. 


Specific  Characters. — Tarsus  two  inches  long;  beak  from  tlio  eyes 
to  tip,  two  inches  and  four  fifths;  a  black  hood,  lightly  tinged 
with  grey  in  the  adult,  and  with  ash  brown,  the  featliers  being 
bordered  with  white,  in  the  young.      Length  sixteen  inches  and 

four  fifths. — D EG  LAND. 


This  species  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  on 
the  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Count  iliihle  says  it  visits  Greece  in 
spring  in  flocks,  but  that  it  is  local,  being  found 
especially  in  the  lower  end  of  the  narrow  channel 
which  separates  the  Island  of  Euboa  or  Negropont 
from  Bcrotia  and  Attica,  near  the  town  of  Egripos, 
where,  in    the  clear  shallow  salt  water   it  mav  be   seen 


9G  WHITH'KlfSU   Gt-LI.. 

fiihing  coD^antlv,  and  not  b^r  an;  means  shy,  like 
the  BUck-Hcxilcd  Gull.  After  remalnuig  from  dgbt 
tu  fourtcGD   days  it   di^ippvars. 

TcmmiDck  says  that  they  live  in  great  nuinbm 
UDonj;  tlic  Grecian  Islands;  but  Lindermayer  mereh 
copies  what  Count  Muble  has  written,  with  llic 
ndditiun  that  he  shot  one  in  the  locality  mentioned 
by  the  latter.  They  arc  probably  therefore  racial; 
seen  in  Greece  during  their  migrations  further  soatli, 
where  lliey  breed.  Dr.  Hueglin  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  S49,) 
•ays  they  are  very  scarec  north  of  the  tropic,  but  veij 
frequent  more  to  the  south;  and  Baron  Warlhamcii 
("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  129,)  says  that  when  Dr.  Hueglin 
exaniiaed  the  Island  of  Perim,  "he  found  a  high 
rocty  part  of  it  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Larv 
l*u£ophthalmiu,  which  had  selected  that  spot  for  breeding, 
(Sep,  ITth.,  1857.)  Two  eggs  containing  mature  em- 
hryons,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  spcdw, 
were  found  ondcr  a  bosh.  One  of  the  spccineiu 
procured  for  mv  collection,  §hcws  that  the  egjts  ar!^ 
M  dosely  allied  to  those  of  the  preceding  ipeoM 
fLanta  JBemprichtiJ  as  the  birds  tbemselves  are  to 
each  other.  It  is  twenty-four  lines  long,  and  tireln 
lines  broad." 

The  description  which  the  Baron  girea  of  the  egS 
of  L.  Hemprichii  is, — "The  pale  greyish  yellow,  rarely 
brownish  yellow,  sometimes  greenish  grey  groind' 
colour,  is  speckled,  dotted,  and  striolated  with  grey  u^ 
pale  brown.  They  are  moderately  shining,  and  have » 
weight  of  forty-six  to  forty-eight  grains,  or  more."  11>* 
egg  of  L.  leucophtAalmua  be  saya,  "has  a  darker  aaJ 
browner  ground-colour,  the  same  grey  and  brovB 
markings;  and  besides  it  is  lineolated  with  blackiib  oa 
the    broad   extremity.      The  grain   equals  that  of  "'^ 
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ggs  of  Larus  Hemprichii,  but  appears  to  be  rather 
lore  strongly  developed." 

Male  and  female  in  spring  have  all  the  head,  part 
f  the  nape^  all  the  throat,  and  the  front  part  of  the 
eck,  black,  with  a  small  white  spot  above  and  below 
16  eye;  a  demicoUar  of  pure  white  encircles  the  nape, 
dvancing  to  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  neck;  below 
lis  is  another  kind  of  collarette  of  bluish  ash-colour, 
'hich  extends  to  the  sides  of  the  crop  and  flanks; 
le  upper  part  of  the  body  slate-colour;  front  of  the 
eck,  middle  of  the  crop,  abdomen,  and  under  tail 
overts  pure  white;  wing  coverts  slate-colour;  primaries 
lack;  secondaries  bluish  ash,  with  their  external  webs 
lack,  and  the  points  white;  tail  pure  white.  "Naked 
pace  round  the  eye  and  beak  coral  red,  with  the 
oint  blackish;  iris  dark  brown;  gullet  yellowish 
omeous;  feet  yellow,  the  joints  more  plumbose." — 
Hueglin.) 

The  young  before  the  first  moult  have  all  the  upper 
►arts,  flanks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tail  dull 
>rown  or  earth  colour;  primaries  dark  brown;  only  the 
xtreme  point  of  the  secondaries  white;  throat,  front 
>f  the  neck,  crop,  and  middle  of  abdomen  white;  legs 
cad  brown  or  grecnibh;  and  the  beak  black.  After 
he  first  moult,  during  the  winter,  the  head  and  top 
tf  the  neck  dark  ash  brown;  top  of  the  body  slate 
:olour;  under  parts  pure  white;  primaries  black,  ter- 
ninated  by  a  fine  white  border,  scarcely  visible  in 
he  three  first;  the  secondaries  broadly  tipped  witli 
rhite;  tail  perfectly  white;  beak  russet  yellow;  legs 
lull  yellow;   iris  white. 

Figured  by  Temminck  and  Laugier,  pi.  color.  36(), 
dumage  of  spring.  The  figure  is  from  Werner's  Atlas 
►f  Plates  to  Temminck's  Birds  of  Europe. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  LARID2E.     (Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Larvs.    (Linntnu.) 


SLENDER-BILLED    GULL. 


Lams  tenuirostris. 


Larut  tenuirostris,  TsMMiHCK. 

gelastes,  Ltchtbkstsik. 

S^eneit  Di  Bbbxb;  Beme  Zoolo^pe,  1839. 

JTema  lambrusckimii,  Bonapjlbtb. 

Mouette  a  bee  grtte,  Ov  thb  Fbbkch. 

Dunnschnahlige  Move,  Or  thb  Gbbxams. 


Specific  Characters. — Beak  long  and  slender;  wing  coTerts  lead 
colour;  the  first  three  primaries  with  their  inner  webs  white, 
bordered  with  dark  brown,  the  first  narrowly,  the  others  deeper, 
the  fourth  entirely  dusky.  Length  of  tarsus  one  inch  and  three 
quarters;  length  sixteen  inches;  carpus  to  tip  eleren  inches  and 
a  half;  beak  two  inches  and  a  fifth;  middle  toe  one  ineh  and 
one  tenth. 


This  Gull  is,  according  to  Temminck,  likely  to  be 
found  much  more  frequently  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores  than  the  few  recorded  instances  of  its  capture 
on  European  ground  would  lead  us  to  infer;  being, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  that  naturalist,  frequently 
confounded  with  its  congeners. 


( 
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Two  instances  arc  related  of  its  having  been  seen 
by  M.  Cantraine  in  Sicily^  and  the  following  is  copied 
from  the  "Faune  Meridionale"  of  M.  Crespon: — ^**When 
the  ornithology  of  the  Gard  appeared,  I  first  made 
known  that  this  new  species  was  found  in  France. 
Temminck  had  only  previously  received  two  skins 
from  Italy.  But  in  the  spring  of  1842  I  had  brought 
to  me  five  of  the  same  bird,  which  had  been  captured 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
two  of  the  females  had  already  begun  to  sit,  and  I 
no  longer  doubted  that  it  nested  in  France.  Having 
informed  myself  where  these  specimens  came  from,  I 
went  in  search  of  their  eggs,  which  were  previously 
unknown  to  me.  I  arrived,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty,  at  the  top  of  a  sand-hill,  which  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  I  there  found  some  eggs 
of  which  the  following  is  a  description: — As  large  as 
a  hen's  egg,  white,  but  covered  with  a  great  number 
of  spots,  more  or  less  large,  which  were  black,  blackish 
brown,  or  ash-colour,  more  numerous  at  the  larger 
end.  Some  of  the  eggs  were  almost  entirely  white, 
and  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  I  found  some 
ashy  spots,  as  though  they  had  been  effaced.  There 
were  some  individuals  of  this  species  of  Gull  flying 
about  the  spot." 

The  description  of  M.  Crespon,  says  Degland,  of  the 
eggs  of  this  bird,  "agrees  with  that  which  M.  Moquin- 
Tandon  gave  to  me;  according  to  whom  they  would 
be  of  a  dirty  white  with  dark  grey  and  brown  black 
spots.  Great  diameter  five  centimetres  four  millemetres, 
small  diameter  three  centimetres  eight  millemetres." 

Dr.  E.  Baldamus  ("Naumannia,"  1853,  p.  419,  et  seq.) 
has  the  following  remarks: — "These  eggs  differ  at  a 
glance    from    all    other    Gulls'    eggs,    in    having    one 
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entirely  bright  while  ground  colour.     AVhcn  fresh  ibci^ 
may  have  perhaps  just  a  tou(.'h  of  greenikh  or  ycUoviili 
and  herein   they  resemble   the    hrifjht   eggs   of  Slem^^^ 
Cantiana,  though  they  differ  rLinarkably  in  their  coartc-'^. 
shell  and  larger  &izc.      The  markings  of  the  dull   cgp^ 
arc   limber   and   blaek   brown,   with    indistinct  spots  t^f 
nsh  grey.     Great  diameter  fifty  to  fifty-five  niillcmctrM, 
small  diameter  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  millenictrrs.*' 

It  is  not  included  by  Count  Muhle  among  hi) 
Grecian  birds,  Lindcrmaycr  says  it  occurs  there,  oii 
the  authority  of  Krhardt  and  Degland.  It  is  not  mucli 
more  common  on  tlie  African  side,  or  nt  Iciul  it6 
appearance  is  not  oiten  mentioned  by  naturalists  on 
that  continent.  This  may  happen  in  consequence  of 
the  bird  being  confounded  with  other  species.  Ca])l8iii 
Loclie  includes  it  in  hia  list  of  Algerian  bird«;  »nd 
my  figure  is  taken  from  a  bird  obtained  by  Mr,  TristMi 
at  Tunis,  on  the  13th.  of  January,  1858,  and  ihcrcfiire 
in  ita  winter  plumage.  It  is  a  female,  and  the  following 
is  ita  dcseriplion: — 

Head,  nape,  neck,  tail,  all  the  lover  parts,  leiwt 
wing  coverts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  four  fint 
primaries,  white,  with  a  rosy  tinge;  scapularies,  grcalet 
wing  coverts,  secondaries,  and  greater  part  of  primariw 
(after  the  first  four)  light  lead-colour;  outer  web  of 
first,  inner  border  of  the  first  four,  and  end  of  ike 
fifth  and  sixth  primaries  black.  Mr,  Tristram's  label 
says,  "Irides  white,  with  a  pale  sulphur  ring;  tarsi 
reddish  orange;  beak  dai-k  carmine;  lower  plumage 
rich  rose."  And  in  a  private  note  to  mc  he  further 
adds,  "Observe  the  rich  rosy  tint  in  L.  tenuirottfi'- 
It  is  very  much  faded,  but  was  a  brilliant  salmoD- 
colour,  and   the  beak  and  legs  brilliant.** 

According  to  Degland,  individuals  before  the  ige  "' 
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two  years  or  after  the  second  .  autumnal  moult,  have 
the  head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  white; 
upper  parts  ash,  with  the  wing  coverts  brown  russet, 
bordered  with  tints  more  clear;  the  four  first  primaries 
white,  bordered  and  terminated  with  brown  black,  the 
others  bordered  with  ash  and  tipped  with  white;  tail 
white,  terminated  by  a  transverse  brown  band,  and  a 
border  of  russet  grey. 

In  some  respects  this  description  accords  with  the 
.pecimen  from  which  my  figure  and  description  are 
taken,  but  in  that  the  tail  is  pure  white. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bonaparte,  in  Icon. 
Faun.  ItaL,  fascic  43,  fig.  1. 
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PALMIPEDES. 
Fawubf  LARTD^.     {'Bonaparte.  J 
Genus  Labus.     f  Linnaeus. J 


MEDITERRANEAN  BLACK-HEADED 

GULL. 


Lams  melanocephalus. 


Xfometfe  a  rafmrkom  moir^ 
Galhiamo  CoraUimo, 


Nattsbi-b. 

bovapabtb. 

Of  the  Fbe5ch. 

Of  the  GBByA>'s. 

Sati. 


«, 


Sffrijic  Ckanrcfers. — Middle  toe  mnch  Fliortor  tlitn  the  iJMi  -*^^'' 
beftk  strong  and  large;  head  entirely  black  in  summer  ylnm^^-^' 
winfs,  when  ckwed,  r*«3  beyond  the  tail.  Plumage  in  ^  jn^^^' 
with  the  exception  of  black  spots  above  the  head  ard  chet?-^ 
black  mark  on  outer  web  of  first  primary,  and  li|:ht  slit^-^^ 
cfJoored  mantle,  entirely  white.  Length  sixteen  inches;  carpir-^ 
to  tip  twelre  inches;  tarsus  two  inches;  middle  toe  and  cUfr^ 
one  inch  and  three  quarters;  beak  two  inches. 


The  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  Black -headed  Gull  is 
found  at  various  parts  of  the  sea-coasts  from  -nhich  its 
English  names  are  derived.  It  was  first  described  as 
a  distinct  species  by  Natterer,  and  introduced  into  the 
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European  lists  by  Temminck,  in  his  "Manual,"  (ed. 
1840.)  It  is  closely  allied  to  Z.  ridtbundua,  but  is 
listinguished  from  it  by  its  larger  and  stronger  beak, 
>y  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
Jack  wing  marks  in  winter. 

Temminck  says  that  it  inhabits  the  "shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  is  very  common  on  those  of  Dalmatia,  in 
he  marshes.  I  have  only  seen  it  there,  nor  can  I  say 
hat  it  inhabits  the  Archipelago  or  other  southern  parts. 

never  saw  it  on  the  lakes  of  Hungary,  but  it  has 
•een  observed  at  Trieste,  among  the  great  inlets  so 
requent  on  these  shores.  It  is  only  seen  in  stormy 
feather."  It  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Lilford  as  being 
Very  common  in  winter  at  Corfu,  and  on  the  coasts 
)f  the  mainland;  breeds  in  the  marshes  of  Albania  and 
Dalmatia." — ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  356.)  Degland  reports 
hat  it  has  occurred  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Gulf 
)f  Lyons,  and  that  it  accidentally  visits  Germany  and 
Prance.  It  is  included  in  the  birds  of  the  former 
country  by  Naumann.  Savi  also  includes  it  in  the 
)irds  of  Tuscany.  He  says  that  now  and  then  an 
ndividual  is  seen  in  the  winter,  and  still  more  rarely 
n  the  spring,  and  that  it  is  more  frequently  seen  in 
he  Mediterranean  than  in  the  Adriatic.  He  quotes 
O'alvi  for  its  appearance  at  Geneva,  and  says  he  did 
lot  often  see  it  about  Venice. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
*Omith.  Griechenlands,"  that  Count  Miihlc  thinks  the 
bird  figured  by  Savi  is  L.  rtdibtmdus,  while  his  des- 
cription refers  to  the  real  L.  mcla7wcep/i(diis : — "Though 
I  have  had  brought  to  me  many  specimens  of  this  bird 
in  difierent  clothing,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  agree 
with  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Naumann,  Temminck, 
and   Brehm.     I  can  only  recognise  my  specimen  in  the 


if  Savi;  the  %aK,  o&  the  contruT,  of 
Sni  in*K>  to  be  £.  ridAmmdmM,  wa  the  bWk  cap  in 
^  nrfawnqpAafiw  »  deeper.  The  sporimeiis  before  me 
kave  As  mmt  asd  fam  of  Zr.  ridibm»d»t,  but  iher  aie 
■MS  CMBpaet,  sad  btnv  a  stningvr  atnd  highor  beik; 
^  hank,  Ac  feel,  aad  ibe  bonier  roDitd  the  eyci  ire 
tfe  ^w.  Dr.  VidNbi^U*,  in  the  'l^ii'  of  1833,  No. 
9,  M  mil  as  Sen,  Mate  ihk  border  to  be  carmrae 
ted.  The  whale  bodr,  except  the  black  head  and  tbe 
&|fbt  lead-colooRd  mantle,  pare  white,  the  under  put* 
ti^cd  with  roar  red;   the  evehds  white.** 

Coobt  Mohle  sBTs  the  species  is  becoming  rare  IB 
Gnccr.  It  appears  to  breed  there,  but  he  did  not 
dkcaTET  the  ncsta.  "It  i^  not  very  thv,  but  becomn 
eaotiua«  after  being  ofien  i^hot  at.  It  mar  be  Gongbt 
tat  is  spring,  in  ewampy  place*,  with  the  Tcmi,  tnd, 
Eke  Binilar  species,  it  feeds  on  insects." 

Dr.  I^dermarer  sars  he  has  only  seen  it  in  spring, 
whcQ  it  apprans  tolerablT  plentiful  over  haiboun  ud 
ereek*.  In  the  first  week  of  May  il  disappears,  «i<i 
he  has  reason  to  beheTe  that  it  breeds  on  the  coastt; 
but  he  never  got  the  eggs,  "It  does  not  appear  W 
come  into  the  Archipelago." 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Lindcrmayer,  that  there  is  nu 
ground  whatever  for  acceding  to  the  proposition  ^' 
Count  iliihle,  to  change  the  name  of  this  bird  to  tlW 
of  Larus  Michahellei. 

Captain  Loche  records  this  species  among  the  bird* 
of  Algeria,  but  Jlr.  Tristram  doubts  whether  il  br«^ 
there.  At  all  events  he  did  not  find  any  eJK*- 
Baldumus,  however,  ("Naumannia,"  1853,  p.  419,)  "p 
that  he  had  received  eggs  from  the  south  of  Fr»«'* 
and  Algeria;  that  they  are  found  in  Ilunj^ary  wilbwl 
any  doubt,  ("Naumaimia,"  vol,  ii,  p.  81.)     The  <liina'" 
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si<z>'arm^s  are,  according  to  the  same  author! ty^  great  diameter 
iJojcr-t^r-fonr  to  forty-five  millemetres,  small  diameter 
tlrm  i  IT 'ty-fivc  to  thirty-five  and  a  half. 

"It^hc  male  and  female  in  breeding  plumage  have  the 
Ii-«T*'.«^,«:1  and  upper  half  of  the  neck  of  a  profound  black, 
^^  i  "CXm  the  eyelids  white;  top  of  the  body  light  lead- 
c«^L«i>iir;  inferior  half  of  neck^  crop,  abdomen,  and 
i>- ^*"^  <i<?r  tail  coverts  of  a  pure  white;  wing  coverts,  and 
^^^•-^«»J  half  of  primaries  light  lead-colour,  the  rest,  just  to 
"^^^:^  point,  white;  tail  pure  white;  beak,  legs,  and  feet 
^^^^      ^fScep  well-marked  blood  red,  with  a  black  transverse 

between  the  point  and  the  angle  of  the  former; 
free  border  of  the  eyelids  dentate,  and  the  colour 
'ed  lead;   iris  dark  hazel. 

he  winter  plumage  has  been  described  in  the  diag- 

s.     Beak,  legs,  and  iris  as  in  the  spring  dress. 

ccording  to   Degland,  from  whom   the   above    des- 

tion  of   summer  plumage   is   taken,   the    young   of 

year  have   the  head   and   neck   waved    with    grey 

white;  top  of  the  body  brown,  washed  with  bluish 

,  with  the   borders    of    the    feathers    whitish;    crop 

ulated  with  grey  and  white,  like  the  neck;  abdomen 

under   tail    coverts    pure    white;    wings    like    the 

cr  parts;   primaries   black,  without  white   tips;   tail 

te,  barred  with  blackish   near   the   end;   beak   livid 

its  base,  black  at  its  point;  legs  livid  russet  brown. 

The  figure   in  light   plumage   is    a   female    in  winter 

^s,  from  Malta,  marked  "Jan.  25,  1858,"  and  kindly 

%  me    by   Mr.  Tristram.      The   figure    with   a   dark 

d  is  a  male  in  breeding  plumage. 

t  has   also  been  figured   by  Stor,  Ucgl.  Uccelli,  pi. 

and  528,  in   winter  plumage,  and    527,  in  that   of 

ing;  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  359,  in  breeding  plumage. 

'he  egg  is  from  Thicnemann. 
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LaTin 

vhlhya. 

Has.                         1 

Laiui  irAIAsaitot. 

PiLLlS. 

Xema  ichlkgattim. 

B0N1.F111T8. 

Moueflc  ichthgailc, 
FUcimiive. 

Of  thk  Fbb!(cb. 
Of  the  Gkbiuss. 

Rghat. 

Or  THK  Itrssu59. 

Chai-aballa. 

Of  the  TtBTiB). 

Great  GM, 

Lathjh. 

I 


i^ieeific  Ckaracfer*. — Spring  planuige.  Bealc  lai^  ud  tUA; 
tarai  long;  head  and  neck  rehetj  black,  witli  a  white  ipot  V* 
eack  eje ;  mantle  greyish  blue.  Length  twenty-fiye  iachct;  tint 
from  carpus  to  tip,  eighteen  inches  and  a  half;  tatnu  111''' 
inctiee;  bare  part  above  knee  one  inch  and  three  qoarterti  ^ 
from  gape,  three  inchea  and  five  eighths ;  UU,  from  tta^tA 
two  inchea  and  a  half. 

This  interesting  bird  was  sliot  the  end  of  Maf  0' 
beginning  of  June,  1869,  in  the  Kirer  £xmoutli,  I? 
William  Pine,  the  boatman  of  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
'Bridgewatcr,  whence  the  specimen  passed  to  die  lit' 
F.  W.  L.  Ross,  Esq.,  by  whom  a  description  will  ■>' 
found  in  the  '>Zoologist"  for  1860,  p.  6860,  as  well » 
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le  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History" 
December  of  that  year. 

i  it  has  not  been  figured  as  an  English  specimen, 
ill  fall  into  the  list  of  birds  introduced  into  this 
k.  Its  appearance  on  our  shores  is  quite  accidental, 
belongs  properly  to  the  Caspian  and  Red  Seas, 
f  like  other  large  species^  occasionally  flies  out  of 
lative  localities. 

1  Europe  it  has  been  observed  in  the  Ionian 
ids,  in  Hungary,  and  Switzerland.  Dr.  Leith 
ms  informs  me  that  it  is  common  on  the  Delta  of 
Indus,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Indian 
in.  It  is  in  fact  an  Eastern  species,  which  occa- 
illy  wanders  into  Europe. 

nests,  according  to  Pallas,  in  the  middle  of  the 
as  on  the  sea-shore.  It  lays  two  or  three  eggs, 
:h  are  oblong,  pale  grey,  with  a  number  of  light 
ark  brown  spots.  It  feeds  on  fish,  and  it  has  a 
3  strong  and  deep,  like  that  of  a  crow. 
s  Mr.  Ross's  description  was  taken  from  the  bird 
lie  flesh,  I  copy  it  from  the  "Zoologist:" — "Head, 
ely,  and  part  of  the  neck  pure  black;  the  rest  of 
neck,  beneath  the  body,  upper  tail  coverts,  ends 
^apularies,  and  secondaries,  pure  white;  the  rest  of 
upper   surface   of   a  pale   plumbeous   grey;    quills 

white,  with  the  ends  black  and  the  tips  white, 
h  latter  colour  is  more  prominent  on  the  first 
.,  while  the  second  has  the  black  also  divided 
^arly  with  white  near  the  end;  a  small  white 
z  above  and  beneath   the   eyes;   beak    at    its    base 

yellow,  with   a   crimson   ring-like   spot  near    the 

which    is    fuscous    yellow;    the    feet    fuscous   red. 

jn  first  obtained  the  circles  round  the  eyes  were  red." 

measurements  I  have  given  in  the  specific  diagnosis. 


In  "Vuniuntib**  for  1856,  p.  1G4,  lixn  '»  m 
ucatint  by-  J.  G.  F.  Bcannmat,  of  thr  capture  of  i' 
huA  at  this  Bprries  in  the  lake  of  Groera,      It  wis  k 

the  joart^  plumiige.  Hr  describes  it  as  rloselr  iSSki 
to  tAirma  nutriiiua  (the  Greater  Blark-backf4  Gulll  in 
its  roung  state;  but  he  ssts  the  colonnng  u  dautr, 
uul  the  beak  and  feet  weaker  in  L.  ieAthya^tat.  Ttw 
lolLiwing  in  his  description  of  this  bird,  killed  is  the 
end  of  Oie  year  1M8:— 

"Ttiroat  and  upper  part  of  neck  elear  white.  'Hie 
breast,  bellr,  flanks,  and  nodcr  tail  coverts  are  crtT' 
where  dull  white,  with  Urge  bright  brown  spoH  Ml 
each  feather,  darker  on  the  Btdcs.  Checks  and  >idtf 
of  ncxrk  white,  with  fine  gnj  brown  stripes  on  ttA 
feather;  head,  neck,  mantle,  and  all  the  wing  corHB 
greyish  while,  with  brown  spots,  darker  than  the  nmfcf 
parts.  Tail  dotted  and  marbled  with  very  dull  bn^ 
the  two  outer  feathers  whiter  than  the  others,  die  W 
middle  feathers  almost  entirely  broT*-n,  all  barrrd  « 
the  tips  with  a  broadish  browTi  band.  Wing  primarici 
blackish  brown,  with  clearer  tips;  beak  hiaekish;  basis 
of  lower  j;iw  flesh-coloured;  feet  the  some;  iris  de" 
browni." 

Mr.  Ileaumont  then  makes  some  very  jost  rcnm** 
about  the  absurdity  of  creating  the  genus  Xemc  f* 
(lark-hcadcd  Gulls  with  thin  beaks,  and  naively  »M 
where  arc  we  to  place  this  giant  of  black  heads,  "''1' 
llie  beak  of  Larus  and  the  dark  head  of  XemO. 

My  figure  is  iiom  the  English  specimen  in  the  1»" 
Mr.  Kosa's  coDcction,  a  drawing  of  which,  with  M"- 
lioss's  consent,  has  been  taken  for  this  work  by  IM 
Rev.  F.  Wright,  of  St.  Stythray,  Cornwall,  to  botli  <^ 
whom  my  best  thanks  are  tendered. 

The  figure  of  the  egg  is  from  Thienemaon. 
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Family  PROCELLAIillD^.     f  Bonaparte  J 

Genus  Puffinus.     fBrisson.) 


O&nene  Charaetsrs. — Beak  as  long  or  longer  than  the  head, 
lender,  straight,  depressed  at  its  base,  very  compressed  and 
ooked  at  its  extremity;  inferior  mandible  pointed,  and  curved 
t  its  point  like  the  superior;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  opening 
f  two  distinct  'tubes;  legs  middle  sized,  almost  in  the  centre 
r  gfaritj  of  the  body;  a  small  space  above  the  knee  naked; 
tiai  oompressed  and  reticulated;  feet  webbed;  hind  toe  replaced 
f  a  Tery  sharp  claw.  Wings  long,  the  first  primary  the 
ingOBt;  tail  round  or  conic,  and  composed  of  twelve  quills. 


ALGERIAN 
CINEREOUS    SHEARWATER. 


Pxiffinus  cinereiis. 


Pujffinus  cinereus,  Cdvibr  not  Gmblin. 

Nectris  cinerea,  Keysbblino  and  Blasius. 

Puffinus   Kuhli'i,  BoiK;  Isia,  1835,  p.  257. 

ProceVaria  puffinus,  Temminck;  Manuel,  2nd.  Edition, 

1820,  and  Puffinus  cinercus,  Man., 

1840. 
Puffin  cendri.  Op  the  Fbknch. 

Orauer  Puffin,  Op  the  Gebmans. 
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Specijic  Characlert. — TTppcr  plumage  dark  brown ;  Iowot  {Jump 
pQK  <nliilc,  nith  tlic  siilfs  of  the  nc<.-k  moLtlcd  nitU  grej  LniB; 
iippor  toil  coverts  lij;lit  brown,  lipped  wiUi  muUlpd  grey.  Iniglli 
iiiiu'l«en  inches;  (.'nrjius  to  tip  thirteen  ii)ehc«  Bud  a  [iBlf:  Iwik 
from  gapo  tiro  indic«  nud  a  half;  depUi  at  base,  iocIuiliDg  iKniriU, 
three  quarters  of  nn  ineb,  ia  iiiidiilo  Bevcn  linra;  tnmu  tva 
ini'hes  and  a  fifth;   middle  toe  tfi'o  inches  aai  seven  lenUu. 


Theiif,  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  among 
the  Shearwaters,  which  Bccina  to  have  arisen  from  llie 
gcncial  resemblance  to  each  other  of  some  of  die 
species,  and  their  eexual  differences.  Of  the  Cinereous 
Shearwaters  there  are  three  which  have  been  more  or 
less  thus  mixed  up — the  suhjcct  of  the  present  notia, 
/*.  mt'jor  and  P.  fuli<jimaa.  It  is  the  laltor  whiti 
has  been  taken  frequently  in  the  British  Isles,  ari 
from  its  rescmhlancc  to  P.  ciiierevt,  it  has  geneMll.T 
been  described  and  figured  as  that  bird,  although 
distinguished  from  it  by  its  smaller  sire  and  more 
Hlender  beak.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  major  has  been 
taken  in  Great  Erilain,  and  has  been  figured  as  ^■ 
cineraus  by  Sclby  and  ("io'-ild.  Mr.  Yarrell  figof" 
the  bird  correctly  enough,  from  specimens  sent  to  liii> 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Penzanee,  but  in  his  descriptiM 
he  says  that  he  never  saft'  a  specimen  of  P.  m<J^ 
whicli  exceeded  eighteen  inches  in  length,  whiA 
creates  the  suspicion  of  a  fuither  mistake,  as  P.  mo/f 
of  Faber,  the  bird  which  I  shall  figure  and  noti« 
next,  is  upwards  of  nineteen  inches  in  length, — Dcgland 
says  upwards  of  twenty-four  inches. 

As  it  is  impossible  without  comparison  to  form  * 
correct  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  will  figure  »" 
undoubted  specimen  of  P.  cmercus  of  Cuvicr,  and  Js" 
one  of  P.  major  of  Faber  j  leaving  the  question  whether 
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either  or  both  have  been  taken  in  Great  Britain,  to  be 
decided  by  British  ornithologists. 

ITie  Algerian  Cinereous  Shearwater,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  common  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa, 
and   about  the  Mediterranean  and   Adriatic    Seas. 

The  Cinereous  Shearwater  is  seen  especially  in  the 
tempest  and  the  storm.  In  its  habits  it  is  crepusculai', 
feeding  during  the  twilight  or  early  sunrise,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight  during  the  day.  It  feeds  principally  on 
fishes,  worms,  molluscs,  and  crustaceans,  which  it  finds 
tossed  about  bv  the  waves  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

It  builds  among  the  rocks,  laying,  like  the  rest  of 
its   family,  but  a   single  white  egg. 

The  male  and  female  have  the  head,  nape,  and 
scapularies  greyish  brown,  the  most  inferior  of  the 
latter,  like  the  rest  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  dark 
brown;  upper  tail  coverts  light  brown,  edged  with 
finely-spotted  white.  Primaries  black,  with  the  broad 
part  of  the  inner  web  white,  shaded  ofi*  to  light 
brown.  Cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  and  chest  finely- 
mottled  grey;  throat,  crop,  abdomen,  and  under  wing 
and  tail  coverts  pure  white.  Beak  yellowish,  with  the 
point  and  hook  dark  brown.  Feet  and  legs  livid 
yellow;    iris  brown. 

My  figure  is  taken  from  an  Algerian  specimen  hicnt 
to  me  bv  Mr.  Tristram. 


Fibbb;  Proclromus  i]er  InkTid.  1^. 

Temmikik;  Manuel,  vol.  iv.  p,  SOT. 
1840. 

AuDUBOSi  Nee  Aock 
Fajin  ccndr,-  Ari-liqut.  Of  tub  Fbbhch. 
Orotter  Orauer  Fn^in,  Of  thb  Gbiuahb. 


Specific  Character*. — Head  and  ieapulariea  of  ttw  naw  dark 
brown  06  the  wingi;  nape  light  grej,  fonniiiR  »  ^ipd  of  collar; 
throat  and  aide*  of  neck  pnrc  whit«.  Length  of  4t  4ii>  from 
end  of  beak  to  tip  of  tail  nineteen  inches;  caipna  to  tip  of 
wing  tirelve  iuchea  and  a  hilf;  beak  from  Kspe  two  inclie*; 
tubular  nostnis  half  an  inch;  tarai  two  inciieaj  middle  toe  tod 
claw  three  iochea. 


This  Arctic  species  which,  according  to  Yairell,  has 
been  taken  in  the  British  Isles,  I  introduce  here  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  Algerian  species 
lost  noticed.      They  arc   very  distinct,   and    must  not. 
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according  to  the  present  system  of  defining  speciosy 
be  considered  as  varieties  of  each  other,  as  will  be 
readily  conceded  upon  comparing  the  two  figures  and 
the  diagnosis  of  each. 

This  species  is  well  known  in  high  latitudes,  chiefly 
in  the  north*west  Atlantic.  It  is  very  common  in 
Newfoundland,  where,  according  to  Temminck,  it  breeds 
in  thousands,  and  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  north 
of  I)urope.  It  is  the  lower  figure  of  Yarrell's 
^^British  Birds,"  vol.  iii,  p.  624,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  its  capture  on  several  occasion^  in  Great 
Britain.  In  size  and  locality  it  agrees  very  well  with 
the  description  of  the  Wandering  Shearwater  given  by 
the  American  writers.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  the 
|[iorth-wa9t  of  Europe,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Arctic 
fiiuna,  and  its  appearance  in  our  latitudes  is  purely 
m^eidcntal. 

''On  approaching  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,"  says 
Nuttall,  ''but  far  west  of  soundings,  we  see  the  soaring 
and  wandering  Lestris,  and  every  day  the  wild 
Shearwater,  but  more  particularly  in  blowing  and 
squally  weather;  sometimes  also  in  fine  weather  wc  see 
them  throughout  the  day.  Their  course  in  the  air  is 
exceedingly  swift  and  powerful.  With  their  long  wings 
outstretched  and  almost  motionless,  they  sweep  over 
the  wild  waves,  fearless  of  every  danger,  flying  out  in 
vast  curves,  watching  at  the  same  time  for  their  finny 
prey.  Like  the  Stormy  Petrel,  tlicy  are  often  seen  to 
trip  upon  the  water  with  extended  feet  and  open 
wings;  they  likewise  dive  for  small  fish,  and  find  an 
advantage  in  the  storm,  whose  pelhicid  mountain  waves' 
bring  to  view  its  shining  prey  to  more  advantage;  it 
is  therefore  often  seen  most  active  at  such  times, 
watching   the    sweeping   billow    as    it    rises    and   foams 
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alongi  harassing  and  puisuing  its  quarry  with  rinpilw 
Btlrlress,  snatching  it  from  the  surface,  or  diving  iftcr 
it  through  llie  waves,  on  which  they  are  often  sfi'n  li> 
Hit  ns  thvy  mount  to  the  sky,  or  $ink  into  the  Tawning 
nhyss  of  the  rnging  deep." 

Like  the  other  Shcarnate rs,  this  species  lays  a  siD!;le 
white  egg,  which  I  figure  from  a  spcciincu  sent  mr  by 
Mr.  Tristram. 

The  male  has  the  top  of  the  head,  cheek*,  and 
occiput  brown  black;  the  nape  ash  grey;  upper  part 
of  the  sca'pulnries  rnsset  brown,  the  lower  brown, 
fringed  with  white.  Wing  coverts  dark  brown;  pri- 
maries and  tail  black,  the  inner  web  of  tlie  former 
uot  BO  white  as  in  the  last  described  species;  upper 
tail  coverts  white,  mottled  in  the  middle  with  grey; 
throat,  sides  and  front  of  neck,  crop,  and  abdomen 
white;  under  wing  coverts  grej-,  light  brown,  and 
white;  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  brown;  beak  black, 
lighter  below  and  on  the  claw-like  hnok  at  lliu  end 
of  upper  mandible.  Feet  and  legs  yellow  on  the 
inside,  darker  brown  on  their  outer  aspect;  iris,  brown. 

My  figure   ia  from  a  specimen  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  and  is  from  Greenland. 
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Family  PROCELLAltllD^.     (Bonaparte,) 

Genus   DioMEDEA.     (LinncBus,) 

Generic  Characters, — Beak  strong  and  cutting,  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed,  straight,  and  curved  abruptly  at  the 
point;  upper  mandible  deeply  seamed  on  each  side,  and 
strongly  hooked  at  the  tip;  lower  mandible  smooth,  its  end 
distinct,  compressed,  and  truncated  at  tip.  Nostrils  in  the 
furrow,  distant  from  the  base,  separate,  covered  on  the  sides, 
open  in  front,  tubes  very  short,  partly  conical,  wider  before 
than  behind,  lying  on  the  sides  of  the  bill.  Eeet  short  and 
robust;  tarsus  one  fourth  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  webs 
full  and  entire;  no  hind  toe.  Wings  very  long;  tail  round 
or  wedge-shaped,  and  composed  of  fourteen  feathers.  Sexes 
alike  in  plumage,  but  the  young  differ  much  from  the  adult. 
They  moult  twice   a  year,  without   changing   their  colours. — 

NUTTALL. 

WANDKRING    ALBATROSS. 

Diomcdea  cxulans, 

D/omedea  exulans,  LiNN^us. 

Albatrus,  BuissoN. 
Mouton  (lu  Cap,  or 

Vaisscau  de  guerre.  Of  the  Fkencu. 

Specific  Characters — Whitish;  back  and  wings  liucatcd  with 
black;  quills  black,  their  shafts  yellow;  tail  lead-colour,  (young 
ilusky;)  head,  v^iiigs,  and  tail  blackish;  a  white  space  round  the 
eye.     Length  throe  to  four  feet;  expanse  of  wings  ten  to  sevcut^'en 

foet. — ^"UTTALL. 
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I.XTIIVII  (Ic^cribc-s  four  species  of  Albatross,  two  of 
wliK-h  arc  rccordcJ  as  rUiling  accidentally  the  seas  of 
Europe,  naniclr,  the  subject  of  tlie  present  notice  and 
D.  cMororyneitot,  the  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  of  Latham, 
("Synopsis,"  v,  p.  309.) 

'ITie  Wandering  Albatross,  of  which  but  few  naturdi^ts 
have  much  personal  knowledge,  inhabits  the  AtWlic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  Its  appearance  in  European  seas 
b  rare  and  accidental;  at  least  but  few  instances  of 
ita  having  been  seen  there  ate  recorded.  Pejrlao^ 
notices  otic  specimen  baring  been  captured  at  Dieppe 
about  1830,  the  head  of  which  is  preserved  by  M. 
Tlardy,  the  well-known  naturalist  of  that  place.  Another 
opecincn  was  killed  near  Anvers  in  1833,  an<I  three 
more  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Chautnont,  in  XorcinWr. 
1758.  Tliere  is  also  a  specimen  in  the  muecuni  m 
Christiana,  which  5Ir.  Tristram  informs  mc  he  hiw  <«n, 
which  was  killed  off  the  coast  of  Xorwfl^  Ncrtwilii- 
standing  these  instances,  however,  ornithologist*  hitf 
been  tardy  in  admitting  this  species  into  the  EurupcM 
lists.  Xuttall,  whose  descriptions  are  always  interestiiig, 
proceeding,  as  they  did,  from  an  accomplished  naturali^i 
who,  like  Audubon,  earned  his  reputation  in  '^ 
forests  and  the  prairies,  has  given  an  excellent  account 
of  this  bird.  "Vagabond,"  he  remarks,  "except  in  ll" 
short  season  of  reproduction  they  are  seen  to  launcn 
out  into  the  widest  part  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  pf** 
bable  that,  according  to  the  season  they  pass  from  o"*^ 
extremity  of  the  globe  to  another. 

"Like  the  Fulmar,  the  constant  attendant  upon  *"* 
whale,  the  Albatross,  no  less  adventurous  and  wanderingt 
pursues  the  tracks  of  his  finny  prey  from  one  be""' 
sphere  into  another.  Dr.  Forster  saw  them  in  '''' 
middle   of  the   Southern   Ocean,  six   or  seven  hnnart* 
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leagues  from  land.  When  the  flying  fish  fail  they 
have  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  molluscous 
animals  with  which  the  milder  seas  abound.  They  arc 
nowhere  more  abundant  than  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  have  been  seen  in  April  and  May, 
sometimes  soaring  in  the  air  with  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  Kite  at  a  stupendous  height,  at  others  nearer 
the  water,  watching  the  motions  of  the  flying  fish, 
which  they  seize  as  they  spring  out  of  the  water  to 
shun  the  jaws  of  the  larger  fish  which  pursue  them. 
Vast  flocks  are  also  seen  around  Kamtschatka  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  particularly  the  Kuriles  and  Bering's 
Island,  about  the  end  of  June.  Their  arrival  is  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  of  these  places  as  a  sure  presage 
of  the  presence  of  the  shoals  of  fish  which  they  have 
thus  followed  into  these  remotest  seas.  That  want  of 
food  impels  them  to  undertake  these  great  migrations, 
appears  from  the  lean  condition  in  which  they  arrive 
from  the  south;  they  soon,  however,  become  exceedingly 
fat.  Their  voracity  and  gluttony  is  almost  unparalleled; 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  swjiUow  a  salmon  of 
four  or  five  pounds  weight;  but  as  the  gullet  cannot 
contain  the  whole  at  once,  part  of  the  tail  end  will 
often  remain  out  of  the  mouth;  and  they  become  so 
stupified  with  their  enormous  meal,  as  to  allow  the 
natives  to  knock  them  on  the  head  without  offering 
any  resistance. 

''They  are  often  caught  with  a  hook  baited  with 
fish,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which  is  hard 
and  unsavoury,  but  on  account  of  the  intestines,  which 
the  Kamtschadales  use  as  a  bladder  to  float  the  buoys 
of  their  fishing-nets.  Of  the  bones  they  also  make 
tobacco-pipes,  needle-cases,  and  other  small  implements. 
AVTien  caught,  however,  they  defend  themselves  stoutly 

VOL.   IV.  «^ 
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wilh  tho  bill,  and  nttor  a  harsli  and  disgusting  cry. 
Early  in  August  they  quit  (he«e  iiiliospi table  cliroc* 
for  the  more  congenial  regions  of  the  south,  into 
which  they  penetrate  sometimes  as  low  as  the  lalitndr 
of  67"." 

In  the  "Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia," 
by  Dr.  Bennett,  p.  70,  et  seq.,  there  is  a  verv  inlerestine 
account  of  the  different  species  of  Albatross  which 
frequent  the  Austral ^ian  seas,  especially  of  the  one 
now  under  notice,  from  which  I  will  make  some 
extracts. 

"The  large  species  of  Albatross  varies  in  plumage 
more  from  age  than  sexual  distinction.  In  some  the 
wings  alwvc  are  of  a  dark  brownish  black,  with  the 
back  most  delicately  pencilled,  and  abdomen  white; 
others  have  the  rest  of  the  plumage  dark  brown,  the 
head  and  abdomen  white.  In  the  movements  of  this 
bird  there  is  no  laborious  effort,  but  energy  and  vigour 
combined  with  grace  is  displayed  in  all  its  actions. 
With  what  elegance  it  sails  along,  cleaving  the  air 
obliquely,  inclining  from  one  side  to  the  other,  descend- 
ing and  skimming  close  to  the  rolling  waves,  its  huge 
pinions  appearing  almost  to  touch  the  water!  It  then 
soars  aloft  with  equal  boldness  and  facility  of  action, 
as  if  using  the  aid  of  the  wings  as  a  sail.  So  rapid 
are  its  movements  that,  having  been  seen  near  the 
ship,  before  a  few  seconds  have  elapsed  it  has  passed 
far  away,  still  ascending  and  descending  towards  the 
surface  of  the  water,  seeking  for  food,  and  ranging 
over  an  immense  space  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  iloating  upon  the  water 
engaged  in  cleaning  their  feathers,  and  thus  imparting 
an  additional  gloss  to  their  plumage." — (Page  79.) 

Further  on  Dr.  Bennett   illustrates   by  the  following 
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diagram  (he  remarkable  power  which  this  bird  has  of 
flying  within  two  points  of  the  wind,  and  of  tacking 
like  a  ship.  "The  diagram  fonns  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  N  is  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
supposed  to  be  blowii^;;  C  is  a  ship  suling  within  six 


joints  of  the  wind}  B  is  the  course  of  :i  cutter  whith 
can  sail  'close  hauled'  to  within  four  points  and  a  half 
of  the  wind;  A  is  the  course  of  the  Albatross,  which 
flies  so  close  to  the  wind  as  to  keep  within  two  points 
«>f  the  wind,  and  appears  almost  to  fly  against  it." 

In  the  Australai-ian  seas    Dr.  Bennett    says  the  srjuid 
«r»j-    cuttle-fish    forms   their    principal    food,   alter   feiiliii^' 
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Upon  which  they  would  return  to  the  ship,  and  hoTtr 
about  it  apparently  without  any  nmicuUr  excrtioD, 
steering  themselves  by  the  t«il  and  wings.  Nature 
has  been  prodigal  in  her  gift«  to  tlu«  remarkable  bird. 
Under  the  feathers  there  ia  a  quantily  of  fine  down, 
which  protects  them  from  the  cold;  and  the  extent 
iind  Bizc  of  air-cells  in  their  hones  sives  them  that 
buoyancy  and  lightness  which  enables  I  hem  to  LVc 
idmost  always  on  the  sea  and  on  the  wing. 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "Linnean  Transaetions" 
Captutu    Carmichacl,  in    his  "Description  of  the  Islawi         . 
of  Tristan  An  Cunha,"  has  an  account  of  tlie  nwtii^        i 
of  this  species.     It  gives  itself  no  trouble  in  cont>lructtiij        I 
a    nest,    "merely  choosing    a    dry    spot    of   gruund,  uii         ' 
producing   a  slight  concavity  to  prevent   the  egg  from 
rolling  out  of  its  place.     The  egg  is  whire,  very  U^f. 
and   of   a   peculiar   shape,   being    uncommonly  lon^  '" 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  and  equally  thick,  ot  neulj 
so,  at    both    ends."       The  yonn;^  arc  fed  by  diksotgins 
from  the   parent  stomach,  food    never  being  carried  b^ 
the   mouth;   for,  as  Captain   Carmichael    remarks,  "tb^ 
blubber    of  dead   whales,   seals,  and    sea   Uona,  woal*^ 
melt  away  if  carried  in  the  hill  to  any  distance."    H^^^ 
further  adds: — 

"We  could  not  help  admiring  the  utter  unconsciousness 
of  danger  displayed  by  them  on  our  approach;  they 
never  shewed  the  least  disposition  to  move  out  of  the 
way;  even  when  kicked  or  pulled  off  their  nests  they 
made  not  the  slightest  show  of  resistance,  bat  quietly 
returned  to  their  post  or  stood  still  nntil  we  passed 
on.  Their  plumage  is  in  the  finest  order,  copious, 
and  without  the  slightest  stain.  They  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  on  wing,  and  must  run  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  along   the   ground,  with    expanded   wings. 
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before  they  can  get  fairly  under  weigh.  We  had  the 
curiosity  to  take  one  of  them  by  the  point  of  the 
wings  and  fling  it  over  the  rock,  yet,  though  it  had 
several  hundred  feet  of  a  clear  fall,  it  never  recovered 
itself,  but  dropped  down  like  a  stone.  On  this  account, 
when  not  engaged  with  their  young,  they  usually  rest 
upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  which  they  can 
launch  at  once  into  the  air;  and  on  entering  again 
upon  that  difficult  part  of  our  route,  we  had  to  kick 
upwards  of  a  dozen  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  before 
we  could  get  on." — (**Linnean  Transactions,"  vol.  xii, 
p.  490.) 

Dr.  Bennett  remarks  that,  although  the  smaller  species 
of  Albatross  appears  in  undiminished  numbers,  the 
Wandering  Albatross  has  been  more  rarely  seen  during 
the  last  few  years,  not  only  about  the  shores  of 
Australia,  but  in  its  more  general  range  in  the  latitudes 
of  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  plumage  of  the  Albatross  differs  with  age,  but 
not  according  to  sex.  Of  seven  specimens  of  the 
Wandering  Albatross,  obtained  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  the 
8th.  of  June,  in  latitude  37°  15'  south,  longitude  16° 
27'  east,  he  says,  **The  back  of  five  of  them  was  more 
or  less  beautifully  pencilled  with  black  upon  a  white 
ground;  the  upper  part  of  the  wings  and  scapularies 
being  of  a  very  dark  brown;  the  breast,  neck,  and 
abdomen  were  snow  white;  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
white;  back  part  of  the  neck  dark  brown;  under 
surface  of  the  wings  white;  upper  part  of  the  tail 
feathers  handsomely  marked  with  black;  the  under 
surface  of  a  delicate  white;  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
near  the  occiput,  and  extending  a  short  distance  down, 
there  was  a  streak  of  delicate  rose  tint,  which  beauti- 
fully  contrasted    with    the    snowy    plumage     around    it. 


IXie  WANDERING    ALBATROSS. 

This  I  only  noticed  in  those  birds  with  the  hlack 
pcncilliuga  on  the  back.  In  dead  specimens  this  colour 
lades.  ^Vlien  just  killed  most  persons  mistake  it  for 
blood,  and  I  thought  it  wns  at  first.  Another  specimen 
had  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing  cmerts  of  a  hrowuish 
black  colour;  under  surface  of  wings  white,  with  a  few 
brown  feathers;  upper  part,  sides  of  head,  and  back  of 
neck  brownish  black;  brc.ist,  itbdoiueu,  and  front  of 
neck  delicate   snow  white. 

"The  last  bird  examined  was  entirely  brown,  except 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  wliich  watt  white;  the 
breast  and  abdomen  eovi-nd  with  brown  and  while 
feathers  prettily  iiitermiugled," 

"The  mandibles  of  all  these  specimens,  when  6r»i 
captured,  were  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  except  at 
the  tips,  which  were  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  in- 
tenseness  of  the  pink  hue  subsided  when  the  bird  was 
reposing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship;  but  there  still 
remained  a  delicate  and  handsome  tint  of  pink  over 
the  mandible.  In  the  dead  bird  the  beak  became 
pallid,  and  at  last  changed  to  the  yellowish  colour 
observable  in  museums,"  The  feet  are  light  bluish; 
iris  brown. 

The  weight  of  a  Wandering  Albatross  captured  by 
Dr.  Bennett  was  twenty  pounds,  while  the  skeleton  only 
weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces. 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  from  Gould's  Birds  of 
Australia. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bufibn,  pi.  enl.  237; 
Vieillot,  Gallerie  des  Oiseaux  du  Museum,  pi.  305. 

The  egg  is  after  a  specimen  kindly  sent  by  Mr. 
Tristram. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  PROCELLARIID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Diomedea.     (LintuBUS.J 


YELLOW-NOSED    ALBATROSS. 


Diomedea  chlororhyncos. 


Diomedea  eklororhffnco9,  Gmelin;  Syst.,  1788. 

Latham;  Ind.,  1790. 


«<  <« 


AlbairoM  ekiororkynquef  Of  thk  Fbench. 


Specific  Characters, — Beak  medium  sized,  black,  yellow  at  the 
tip,  and  along  the  upper  ridge  and  the  base  of  the  lower  maudible; 
between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  an  obscure  black  spot,  and  just 
over  the  eye  a  dusky  one.  Length  three  feet;  expanse  of  wing 
seyen  feet;  b^l  four  inches. 


This  species  of  Albatross  inhabits  the  South  Seas 
beyond  the  tropics,  and.  has  occurred  still  more  rarely 
than  the  last  in  European  seas.  Two  instances  are, 
however,  mentioned  by  Esmark  (Degland,  *'Orn.  Eur.," 
p.  359,)  as  having  been  killed  near  Kongsberg,  in 
Norway,  in  the  month  of  April,  1837;  and  therefore  I 
suppose  it  is  entitled  to  the  place  given  to  it  by 
Bonaparte  and  Degland  among  the  birds  of  Europe. 

It  ranges,  according  to   Latham,  from  30^  to  (S(f  in 


I:M  YF.ri.IlW-XdSKU    \r.BATROSS. 

ihf  soutlierii  hoinisplieie,  all  round   the  pole,  ond  fli« 
five  or  six  fcpt   above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Dr.  Benuelt,  who  gives  a  lengtlicned  account  of  thr 
"Wandering  Albatross,"  and  also  mentions  the  "Sootv 
Albatross"  as  occurrinE;  in  the  South  Seas,  does  nol 
allude  by  iiamc  to  [he  Bubject  of  the  present  notice, 
except  as  having  been  figured  by  Gould  among  ihc 
birds  of  Australia.  He  no  doubt,  however,  includes  it 
among  the  "smaller  species,"  which  he  stales,  at  p.  "1 
of  hia  "Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist,"  when  "placed  upon 
the  deck,  hopped  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Gul!, 
aiding  their  progress  by  their  wings;  they  would  ultct 
a  loud  hoarse  cry  when  attempts  were  made  to  stop 
them." 

In  Captain  Carmichael's  interesting  "Description  of 
the  Island  of  Tristan  du  Cunha,"  "Linnean  Transac- 
tions," vol.  xii,  p.  469,  the  breeding  habits  of  four 
species  of  Albatross  are  recorded,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  those  habits,  at  le.ist  of  three  of  them,  aff 
essentially  different,  although  the  birds  are  so  closelj 
allied.  D.  exalant  and  D.  apadicea  make  no  nest, 
merely  laying  the  egg  in  a  depression  of  the  grouni 
D.  fuliginoaa,  the  "Sooty  Albatross,"  is  gregarioas  il 
the  breeding-season;  Captain  C.  saw  no  lees  than  one 
hundred  nests  in  the  area  of  half  an  acre.  "Tley 
are  constructed  of  mud,  raised  five  or  six  inches,  ani 
slightly  depressed  at  the  top,"  D.  chlororhyncoi,  on 
the  contrary,  "builds  its  solitary  nest  in  some  sheltered 
corner,  selecting  the  small  drains  that  draw  the  witei 
off  the  land  into  the  ravines.  There  it  runs  up  iO 
nest  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  > 
cylindrical  form,  with  a  small  ditch  round  the  base." 

"A  curious  circumstance,  with  regard  to  this  bird,  u 
that    when    irritated    the    feathers    of   its    cheeks  >^ 
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separated,  so  as  to  display  a  beautiful  stripe  of  naked 
orange  skin  running  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
towards  the  back  of  the  head." 

All  the  species  lay  but  one  egg. 

The  following  is  Latham*s  description: — "Length 
three  feet;  breadth  seven.  Bill  four  inches  long, 
hooked  at  the  end,  but  not  very  stout;  the  colour  of 
it  is  black,  except  the  upper  ridge,  which  is  yellow 
the  whole  length  quite  to  the  tip,  where  it  is  hooked; 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible  is  also  yellow;  irides 
brown;  the  head  is  grey;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  is  an  obtuse  black  spot,  just  over  the  eye  a  dusky 
one;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  dusky,  the  lower 
part  white;  back,  scapulars,  and  wings  dusky  blue 
black;  rump  and  under  part  of  the  body  white;  the 
tail  dusky;  the  legs  arc  pale  yellowish  white;  the  fore 
part  of  them  and  the  webs  dusky." 

My  figure  is  taken  from  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Latham,  Syn.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  309;  and  Temminck  ct  Laugicr,  pi.  col.  KiS. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  ANATIDJE.     f Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Anser.     (Brisnon.) 

Oenerie  Characters. — Beak  as  long  as  the  head,  or  shorter, 
conic,  deeper  than  thick,  and  elevated  at  its  base;  mandibles 
furnished  with  pointed  and  oonical  toothlets,  formed  by  the 
extremities  of  the  transverse  lamina;  the  inferior  narrower 
than  the  upper;  nostrils  median,  lateral,  and  simple;  thighs 
placed  in  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body;  tarsi  thick  and 
elongated;  toes  of  an  average  length,  hind  toe  free  and 
elevated;  claws  short  and  obtuse.  Wings  medium  sized, 
simple  or  armed,  first  and  second  primary  the  longest;  tail 
with  sixteen  or  eighteen  quills;  lore  feathered;  neck  of 
average  length;  trachea  without  folds  or  swelling  in  its  lower 
part. 


SNOW    GOOSE. 


Anser  hyperboreus. 


nsei 

r  hyperboreus, 

Pallas  ;  Spicilegia  Zoologica, 
fuse.  6,  p.  20,  1780. 

«« 

ViEiLLOT;  Diet.  1818. 

« 

Lbsson;  1831.    Tkmmikck;  1840. 

ff 

Ketsbrlino  ST  Blasius. 

f< 

SCHIKZ.      SCHLBOBL. 

JViveus, 

Bbissok;  Omith.,  vol.  vi,  p.  28a 

n 

Mbtxb;  Ta8ch.der  Dents.,  1806. 

1 
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Ana9  kjfperboreot  Gmbuv;  1788.    Latham;  1790. 

TsMMiircK;  1820. 
Cke»  kyperborta^  BoiB. 

Oie  de  neige  ordinaire.      Of  thb  Fbbnch. 
Gemeime  Sckneegans,  Of  thb  Gbbmans. 

WeviAs  or  Waejf,  Of  thb  Ambbicans. 

Speeijic  Characters — Forehead    niudi   elevated;    the   sides   of 
the  beak  divided  by  longitudinal    furrows  and  toothlets. — Tbm- 

XIBCK. 

Length  thirty-two  inches;  carpus  to  tip  sixteen  inches   ind  a 
half;  bill  two  inches  three  lines;  tarsus  three  inches. — Nuttall. 


In  the  far-off  northern  regions  of  the  earth,  where 
snow-covered  ground,  whether  of  hill  or  vale,  is  the 
rule  of  nature;  in  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  wastes 
of  the  arctic  circle — there  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
locate  the  bird  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  And  not  more  purely  white  is  that  eternal 
snow  than,  save  and  except  the  tips  of  the  wings,  is 
that  of  this  bird's  plumage;  presenting  us  with  another 
example  of  adaptation  of  colour  to  that  of  the  creature's 
home,  and  of  the  provision  and  forethought  which  has 
been  made  and  shewn  for  that  creature's  protection. 

The  Snow  Goose  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  nortliern 
parts  of  America  and  Asia,  straying  accidentally  into 
the  interior  of  Europe,  or  passing  through  its  eastern 
parts  in  its  migrations  to  and  from  the  south.  It  has 
occurred  in  Russia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  and  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  included  among 
the  visitors  to  Greece  by  Count  Miililc  and  Dr. 
Lindermayer.  Degland  records  an  instance  of  its  capture 
in  the  winter  of  1829,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries; 
but  this  was  a  young  subject,  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,    probably    a    distinct    species.      Tcmminck    says    it 


occurs  iiccidvntolly  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  ncTcr 
ill  Holland;  and  Kaumanu  includes  it  in  his  wort  ou 
the  "Birds  of  Germany."  A  reporled  instance  of  iis 
captui'c  in  England  ia  mentioned  by  Dcgland,  but  it 
appears  that  M.  Hardy,  of  Dieppe,  satisfactorily  printd 
that  the  specimen  was  uot  killed    in   this  country- 

Uris^ion    described   the    Snow    Goose    ("Oruilh.,"  toI. 
vi,    p.   288,)    as    Amer    Xiceus.       He     also     described 
another   bird,  at  p.  t>7d  of  llie  same  volume,  bs  Amei 
nt/lcealna    Fivti  JIuilai/ni«,    which    had    previously  btcn 
described   by   Linnxus    as    Anser   c<erulescens,   ("Syst. 
Nat.,"  tenth  edition,)  and  which  bad  also  been  figured 
by  Kdnards  as  the  "iiluc-wiugcd  Goose,"  (vol.  ili,  pL 
152.)      I.atham,    writing     thirty    years    after    Briison, 
describes    tbe   young  of  the    Snow  Goose  as  blue  unlii 
it   was    a  year  old;    and  'J'emminck,    in  his    "Manutl," 
IS20,    vol.  ii,    p.  811,    described    the    young   bird  a> 
differing    from    its   paient   materially   until    it    attaiuid 
tbe  age  of  four   years,  and   at    the    same    time    poinltd 
out  that  in   this  immature  plumage   it  was    the   ^w 
cerulescena  of  Linnsus,  and  the  Amer  ayloettris  Ffd 
JIudsonis   of   Brisson.      So  it  has   remained  since  to 
day.     The  American  writers,  who  ought  to  have  bw» 
well     aequmnted    with     the    bird,    have    aJl    folio*  ei 
Temuinck     and     the     other     European    ornithologifit^' 
Nuttall  says,  ("Ornithology  of  United  States,"  p.  3*^' 
vol.  ii,)  "It    is  said  the  young   do  not   attain  the  ft*^ 
plumage  of  tbe  old  birds  before  their  fourth  year,  a<* 
until    that    period    they   appear   to    keep    in    scpara*'' 
Hocks." 

All  this,  however,  is  positively  denied  by  Mr.  Georj^^ 
Bdrnston,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who^^ 
opportunities  of  practical  observation  in  Hudson's  Ba^S 
tbe  great  locidity  of  the   Snow  Goose,  have  been  vei 
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considerable.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  "Ibis," 
vol.  ii,  p.  253,  entitled  "Recollections  of  the  Swans  and 
Geese  of  Hudson's  Bay,"  Mr.  B.  denies  that  A.  ceru- 
lescens  is  the  young  of  A.  hyperboreus.  He  says,  "The 
friendly  intercourse  that  exists  between  these  Geese 
(Snow  Geese)  and  the  Blue  Wavies,  the  Anser  ccaru- 
lescens,  has  perhaps  induced  some  to  suppose  that 
they  were  merely  varieties;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  young  White  Wavies  arrive  from  the  north  with 
their  parents,  without  mixture  of  other  Geese  in  the 
flocks;  and  they  have  the  same  white  garb  as  the 
old  birds,  but  with  the  head  as  if  it  had  been  soiled 
with  rust  of  iron,  and  the  bill,  as  is  well  known  with 
young  birds,  tender,  soft,  and  compressible;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  A.  ccBrtdescens  comes  down  upon  the 
eastern  coast  also  in  perfectly  distinct  flocks,  the  young 
birds  having  a  more  difiused  and  darker  blue  colour, 
as  well  as  being  of  smaller  size,  with  the  beak  more 
tender.     About  this   there  can  be  no  mistake.     In  the 

• 

spring  James's  Bay  is  frequently  crossed  by  both  species 
of  Wavy  at  Capes  Jones  and  Henrietta  Maria;  and 
occasionally  two  or  three  Blue  may  be  seen  in  a  large 
flock  of  White  on  the  Albany  shore,  while  two  or 
three  White  may  also  be  observed  accompanying  the 
full  flocks  of  Blue  on  the  east  main  side;  but  this  is 
not  singular,  as  their  cry  is  almost  the  same,  and  they 
are  certainly  closely-allied  species — but  not  varieties." 

These  observations  seem  to  throw  much  light  upon 
this  hitherto  somewhat  obscure  question.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  fact  in  ornithology  if  it 
could  have  been  proved  that  any  of  the  Anattdce 
were  four  years  in  attaining  their  full  plumage. 

If  Mr.  Barnston  is  correct  in  the  inference  he  has 
drawn,  and    I   niu::t   sav  I    tluiik   there  is  everv  reason 


to  consider  that  be  is,  then  ire  mast  add  anotber  Vai 
to  the  European  liet,  as  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
A.  carulcscens  has  been  found  as  Ircqucntly  in  Europe 
as  the  Snow  Goose. 

The  Snow  Geese  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
wastes  of  Arctic  America,  frequenting,  according  to 
ICichardson,  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lake?,  and 
aic  very  watchful,  employing  one  of  their  number 
usually  as  a  sentinel  to  warn  ihcm  of  any  approaihing 
danger. 

The  eg^  are  yellowish  white,  and,  according  tu 
Nuttall,  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Eider  l>ucfc, 
their  length  being  three  inches,  and  their  giealwt 
breadth  two. 

"The   young  fly  about  the  close   of  August,  and  the 
whole   depart   southward   about  the  niiddle  of  Septem- 
ber.     Barly   in    November   they   arrive    in   the   River 
Delaware,    and    probably  vbit   Newfoundland   and  ibe 
coasts    of    the    Eastern    States    in     the    interval,    being 
occasionally  seen  in  Massachusets  Bay.      They  congrf- 
gate   in   considerable  flocks,   are    extremely  noisy  and 
gabbling,  their   notes   being   shiiller  than   those  of  the 
Canada  or   Common  Wild   Goose.      They  make  but  a 
short    stay    in    the    winter,   proceeding    south    as    tbc 
severity  of  the  weather  increases.     They  begin  to  retur** 
northwards   by  the   middle  of  February,  and  until  tb* 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  March,  are   frequently  sec*' 
in  flocks  on   the   shores   of  the   Delaware,  and   aroim^ 
the  head  of  the  bay.     At  this  time  they  are  obscrve^^ 
to  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  reeds,  tearing  them  up  lik^^ 
hoga.      In   their   breeding  resorts  in  the   fur  countr 
they  crop  rushes,  and   collect   insecta  and    (in    autum^ 
principally)   berries  for   food,  particularly  those  of  th^ 
crowberry,   {Empetrum   nigrHtn.)      At  this  time    tfae^ 
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are  seldom  seen  on  the  water^  except  in  the  night  or 
when  moulting.  When  well  fed  the  flesh  is  excellent, 
being  far  superior  to  the  Canada  Goose  in  juiciness 
and  flavour." 

They  are  also  very  abundant  in  Siberia,  forming  an 
article  of  subsistence  to  the  natives,  by  whom  they 
arc  taken  in  decoys  in  great  numbers,  which  are  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  being  frozen,  keep  very  well,  thus 
preserved,  till  they  are  "wanted  for  the  table." 

Mr.  Bamston  has,  in  the  article  from  which  I  have 
before  quoted,  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
migration  of  these  and  other  Geese,  and  of  their  great 
slaughter  by  the  natives.  He  calculates,  and  gives  the 
basis  of  his  calculation,  that,  excluding  the  Brent 
Goose,  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  Geese  leave  the 
coasts  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  place  of 
their  hybernation.  Supposing  that  each  Goose  flies 
one  yard  apart,  this  would  give  a  string  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  and  supposing  "the  rate  of  flight 
was  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  line  led  by  one 
going  straight  south,  they  would  take  eleven  hours  in 
passing  any  given  object."  Of  this  number  he  calcu- 
lates that  sixty  thousand  arc  shot  at  the  various 
stations. 

"In  the  fall,  on  some  days,  when  the  flocks  of 
young  Wavies  arc  numerous,  and  passing  southwards, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  good  shot  to  send  one 
hundred  to  his  lodge  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  In 
such  cases  he  generally  has  two  guns  in  the  willow 
and  grass  stand  or  concealment,  and  his  wife  or  son 
loads  while  he  attends  to  the  motions  of  the  Geese, 
brings  them  round  to  the  bush  or  wooden  decoys  by 
calling,  and  fires  as  they  pass.  These  Geese  form  the 
staple  article  of  food  for  rations  at  the  Albany  factoiy. 


'i'hey  arc  the  last  to  leave  the  coast  for  Konthrm 
climej  about  the  end  of  September,  some  weak  broods 
and  wounded  birds  licgering  to  the  first  week  of 
October.  They  are  deliberate  and  judicious  in  their 
preparations  for  their  long  flight,  and  make  their 
arrangements  in  a  very  bnsiness-Hke  manner.  Thcv 
leavc  off  feeding  in  the  marshes  for  a  day  or  more, 
keeping  out  with  the  retreating  ebb  tide,  and  retiring 
as  it  were  by  steps  unwilling  at  its  flow,  adjusting 
their  feathers  continually,  and  dressing  tliem  with  thetr 
fatty  oil.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  first  north  or 
north-west  wind  that  blows;  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  coast  that  had  been  resonant  with  their  petulant 
and  incessant  cries,  and  covered  patch-like  by  their 
whitened  squadrons,  is  silent  and  deserted — a  barren 
and  frozen  shore," 

The  general  plumage  of  the  Snow  Goose  is  while; 
forehead  yellowish;  primaries  white  at  their  base,  nud 
black  on  thoir  distal  half.  Iris  hair  brown;  beak,  fct-(, 
and  orbits  red,  the  inferior  mandible  lighter,  and  tlie 
nails  of  both  blue. 

According  to  all  modem  authors,  the  young  U 
described  as  the  species  the  diagnosis  of  which  vUl 
follow  this.  According,  however,  to  Mr.  Barnston,  i' 
above  quoted,  the  young  arc  while,  with  their  heads 
stained  with  ferruginous. 

My  figure  of  this  bird  is  taken  by  kind  periiii^sw" 
from  the  beautiful  plate  of  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  liirtU  it 
Europe. 

Figures  will  also  be  found  by  Wilson,  America" 
Ornithology,  vol.  viii,  pi.  68,  fig.  5;  Naumann,  Vogcl 
Nacht.,  pi.  23,  fig.  46. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  ANATIDJE.     f Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Anser.     fBrUson.J 


BLUE-WINGED  GOOSE. 

Anser  oBrulesccns. 

Anaer  cmrmleteeM^  Linnjeus. 

MylvettrU  freii  HudsonUy  Bbisson. 

hgperboreus,  jun.,  Auctob. 

I^  ole  des  Esquimaux,  Buffon. 

Blme^^inged  Oooie,  Edwabds. 

Blue  Wavy,  Of  thb  Ambbtcans. 


Specific  Ckararters. — General  colour  grey,  white  below;  wing 
piimarieB  and  lower  part  of  back  clear  ashy  blue. — Linnjeus. 

Length  thirty-one  inches;  beak  two  inches;  tail  five  inches  and 
a  half;  bare  part  of  thigh  seven  lines;  tarsus  three  inches; 
middle  toe  three  inches;  external  toe  two  inches  ten  lines;  internal 
toe  two  inches  nine  lines;  hinder  too  nine  lines.  The  wings, 
when  closed,  extend  to  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the  tail. 
— ^Bbisson. 


Hitherto  confounded  with  the  young  of  the  Snow 
Goose,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  restoring  this  bird  to 
the  place  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  Linnaeus  and 
that  equally  accurate  observer  Brisson.  In  the  notice 
of  the  last  bird,  the  Snow  Goose,  I  have  given  the 
authority  upon  which  I  have  done  this.     Mr.  Barnston 
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sjioaka  from  hU  own  practical  knowledge,  f^aincd  on 
tlie  spot,  which,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  is  that 
most  frequented  by  these  birds.  He  says,  "About  tliin 
there  call  be  no  mistake,"  namely,  that  A.  /lyperhoretu 
and  A.  cterulegcem  aro  distinct,  though  closcly-allicd 
»pecieB.  The  latter  bird  he  says  is  "of  all  the  Gcctc 
enumerated  the  least  known,  and  it  is  possible  frc- 
cjucnts  iu  summer  only  James's  Bay  and  the  east  main 
of  Labrador,  at  the  extremity  of  which  peninsula  it 
hatches.  Of  its  winter  haunts  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty,  not  having  seen  tliem  either  on  the  Columbian 
or  on  the  north-west  coast.  It  may  be  that  they  adopt 
the  sea-coast  in  a  lower  latitude  as  a  home,  and  are 
to  be  found  towards  Southern  Jtexico." 

"By  an  Indian  report  a  great  breeding-ground  for 
the  Blue  Wavy  is  the  country  lying  in  the  interior 
from  the  nortii-east  point  of  Labrador — Cape  Dudley 
Digues.  Extensive  swamps  and  impassable  bays  prerml 
there;  and  the  Geeae  incubate  on  the  more  solid  and 
driest  tufts  di-perscd  over  the  morass,  safe  from  the 
approach  of  man  or  other  than  a  winged  enemy."— 
(■"Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  25T.) 

As  to  its  European  locality  we  may  speak  confidenllf 
of  many  instances  in  which  it  has  been  called  tlie 
young  of  the  Snow  Goose.  Thus,  the  two  specimen* 
described  by  Temminck  in  his  "Manuel,"  voL  ii,  p- 
817,  must  be  referred  to  this  species,  and  in  &ct  ire 
so  mentioned  by  that  author,  but  with  the  reservaBoo 
that  A.  carulesceng   is  the  young  of  A.  hyperbartm. 

Tl>e  birds  described  in  the  following  extract  fiw 
Count  Miihle's  work  on  the  birds  of  Greece,  are,  i" 
all  probability,  referable  to  this  species: — "Very  wre 
among  the  Geese  which  come  into  Greece.  They  were 
observed   by  my  friend   Lieut.  Dillmann,  who  shot  »> 
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the  severe  winter  of  1841  three  of  these  birds  in  the 
lagoons  of  Emirbey,  between  Stilida  and  Thermopylae. 
Their  white  plumage  was  mixed  with  greyish  feathers, 
and  their  feet  and  beak  were  blue  grey.  These 
specimens  were  we  think  the  same  as  figure  3  of 
Naumann's  plate." 

The  following  is  Brisson's  description: — "Head  and 
neck  for  nearly  all  its  length  is  white,  the  top  of  the 
head,  however,  is  russet,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  spotted  with  blackish;  base  of  the  neck,  the 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  scapularies,  the  crop,  and 
the  flanks  are  of  a  sombre  brown;  inferior  part  of  the 
back,  the  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  of  a  bright 
bluish  ash.  The  abdomen,  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts  ai*e  white,  slightly  shaded 
with  brown;  all  the  wing  coverts  bluish  ash;  primaries 
blackish;  secondaries  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
bordered  with  ash  on  their  external  web,  and  at  their 
tip.  Tail  composed  of  eighteen  feathers,  of  a  dull 
brown,  bordered  with  ash;  the  two  middle  slightly 
longer  than  the  laterals,  which  diminish  gradually  in 
length  to  the  most  external,  which  is  the  shortest, 
which  thus  give  roundness  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  the 
beak,  and  that  part  of  the  thigh  uncovered  by 
feathers,  the  tarsi,  toes,  and  webs  are  red,  with  the 
claws  black.     It  is  found  in  Hudson's  Bay." 

The  following  is  Latham's  description: — "Male  rather 
less  than  a  tame  Goose.  Bill  red;  iris  deep  chocolate; 
crown  of  head  yellowish,  as  though  singed;  rest  of 
head  and  neck  white,  the  last  spotted  all  the  way 
down  at  the  back  part  with  black;  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  all  round  the  breast,  sides,  under  the  wings, 
and  back  dark  brown,  palest  on  the  breast;  wing  and 
tail  coverts  pale  bluish  ash-colour;    scapularies  and  tall 


striped  white  and  grey;  greater  quills  dusky;  bcllv, 
thighs,  and  vent  white;  legs  red. 

The  female  has  the  upper  mandible  falaclc;  hase  of 
lower  lead-colour,  with  the  tip  black;  forehead  while; 
I  the  bill  and  eye  blackish;  inner  half  of  each 
tail  feather  white,  the  outer  black. 

Hab,,  America.  Hudson's  Bay.  In  summer  numerous 
at  Albany  Fort.  Known  there  by  the  name  Catb, 
catuc,  'W'c  We." 

My  figure  is  taken  from  Edwards'  plate. 

It  has  also  been  figui-ed  by  Wilson,  Anier,  Ornith., 
vol.  viii,  1.1.  G9,  f.  5. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  ANATID^.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genus  Axser.     fBrisson.J 


LITTLE    WHITE-FRONTED    GOOSE. 


Anser  crythrojms. 


Ahsct  ert/throput, 
**      Jinmarchicus, 


**       minufuSf 


**       temminckiif 

"       cineraceous, 
**       mediujf, 

**       hrevirostris, 
"       albifronSf 

Anai  eryihropusy 

"      cinerea  frontc-alha, 
Ofc  nainc^ 
Zicerggans, 


A.  Newton;  Ibis,  yoI.  ii,  p.  400, 

18C0. 
GuNNBE;  in  Lcemti  de  Lapponibus 

Finmarchiffi,   Comm.  Notes,  p. 

264,  17G7. 
Naumann;    Naturgcsch.  der  Vugel 

Deutschlands,  vol.  ii,   p.  365,  pi. 

290,  1842. 
BoiE;  Isis,  p.  882.  1822,  (young.) 

et  Auct.,  (adult ) 
Bbehm;  Beitr,  iii,  p.  875. 
Temminck;   in   Meyer's  Taschenb., 

vol.  iii;  p.  251. 
Hackel. 
Temminck;  (young  of  A.  minutus, 

Naumann.) 
LiNN^rs;  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  lOtli., 

1758. 
Faun.  Succica,  No.  92,  1746. 
Of  the  Fbencii. 
Of  the  GeuMANs. 


eeifie  Charaelers. — Beak  black,  and  reiy  gnulli  primvK) 
grey,  tipped  with  black,  the  ehafta  white;  BCCOndarie*  and  tail 
quills  blatkish,  tlio  latter  bordered  will)  wliite,  Leoglh  twenlj-two 
incbea. 


We  are  indebted  to  Sir,  Alfred  Newton,  in  an  able 
paper  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  26th.  of 
June,  1860,  and  reprinted  in  the  "Ibis"  of  that  ycu, 
for  clearing  up  the  confusion  which  existed  in  the 
nomenclature  of  this  bird.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Newton 
clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Little  ^V'hite- fronted 
Goose  ia  the  true  Anas  eryl/tropus  of  Liiinajus,  (SvsL 
Nat.,  ed.  10,  p.  123,  Nor  7,)  and  the  Anser  cincrea 
fronle-alba,  No.  93  of  the  "Fauna  Succica,"  publishcil 
in  1746. 

This  name,  Anser  erythropus,  has  been  applied  bv 
most  modern  ornithologists  to  the  Greater  ^^Tiile-fronlcd 
Goose,  C Anser  tdbifrons,)  and  by  Pennant,  Ijatham, 
and  others  to  the  Bamicle  (which  has  black  feet)  as 
well.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  all  future  histories  of 
these  birds  the  synonyme  wdl  he  omitted,  and  the 
specific  name  ert/thropus  applied  solely  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice. 

Mr.  Newton's  paper  being  reprinted  in  the  "Ibis,"  I 
shall  merely  here  give  a  resum^  of  the  ai^mnenti 
by  which  the  above  facts  have  been  established.  It 
appears  that  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Wolley  was  only 
able  to  find  in  all  his  researches  in  Lapland,  two 
species  of  Wild  Goose  inhabiting  that  extensive  district 
These  Geese  were  known  to  the  Finns  as  the  "Isohani" 
or  Great   Goose,    and   the   "Killio-hani"    or    Moonlain 
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Goose.  The  former  he  found  was  the  well-known 
Bean  Goose,  and  the  latter,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
what  he  termed  the  small  race  of  the  White-fronted 
600SC,  the  Anser  minutus  of  Naumann.  This  fact  was 
more  surprising  to  him  because  he  had  been  assured 
l)y  the  Swedish  naturalists  that  the  Mountain  Goose 
"was  A.  leucopsisy  or  the  Bamicle,  to  which  Pennant 
and  Latham  had  erroneously  applied  the  name  erythropus, 
Mr.  Newton,  carrying  on  his  researches,  shews  that 
some  of  the  Swedish  naturalists  were  aware  that  the 
Mountain  Goose  was  not  A,  leucopsisy  as  Zetterstedt, 
in  his  Travels  in  Lapland,  (Resa  genom  Sweriges  och 
Norriges  Lappmarker  af  Joh.  Wilh.  Zetterstedt,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Lund.,  1822,)  as  well  as  Gunner,  in  some 
notes  to  Leem's  work  upon  Lapland,  points  out,  (as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Wolley  in  his  catalogue  of  eggs  pub- 
lished in  1857,)  that  this  Mountain  Goose  was  a 
distinct  species,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Anser 
Finmarchicus. 

Mr.  Newton  has  kindly  sent  me  an  extract  from 
Leem's  work  and  Bishop  Gunner's  notes  in  Latin,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation: — "In  Eastern 
Finmark  it  is  said  there  is  found  a  certain  species  of 
Wild  Goose,  distinct  from  others  both  in  colour,  and 
in  being  of  a  smaller  size.  They  are  characterized  by 
their  dark  brown  back,  white  belly  spotted  with  black, 
and  a  white  collar  about  the  eyes.  The  flesh  of  this 
kind  is  not  of  a  disagreeable  flavour,  nor  do  their  eggs 
differ  much  in  goodness  from  those  which  domestic 
geese  lay."  Upon  this  Bishop  Gunner  makes  the 
following  note: — "This  lesser  species  is  commonly 
called  Finmarke-Gaas — the  Finmark  Goose,  and  is 
much  less  than  the  Anas  anser,  (Grey  Lag,)  but 
about   the   size    of  the   Eider   Duck,    (A,  moUissima,J 


the  bend  of  the  upper  mandible  on  bot 
and  neck  fuscous,  with  a  bhicker  vertex 
are  black;  but  the  cheeks  and  inner  paj 
are  somerimes  of  a  paler  colour.  The  1 
and  the  feet  arc  red.  There  can  scare 
that  this  A.  Finmarehicut  mihi,  which 
described.  Is  the  Anas  erythropua  'cineri 
Fauna  Suecica,  116,  and  Anas  Hdaingegi 
in  £zot.,  368. 

"In  'Ornith.  Briinnichii,'  p.  13,  No. 
variety  of  Wild  Goose  from  Cimbria,  w 
all  white,  and  the  abdomen  spotted  witJ 
variety  ia  the  Trappe-gaa»,  or  Laugh 
authors.  Our  A.  Finmarchicui  or  A.  er\ 
easily  be  confounded  with  the  variety  oJ 
the  size  permit." — From  pages  264-6 
Leemii  Frofessoris  Linguie  Lapponica,  < 
Finmarchite,"  etc.,  coinmentatio,  etc.;  u 
Gunneri,  Episcopi  Diocees,  Nidors,  (Tl 
S.S.  Theologiie  Doctoris  Notis,  etc.  Cop 
4to. 

As  therefore  neither  Anser  leucopsia  m 
occur  in  Lapland,  nor  in  the  district 
LinnEcus,  the  fact  seems  fully  cstablishc 
thropua  is   the  subject  of  the  present  n 
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)  M.  Dubois,  (Ois.  de  la  Belgique,  No.  139,)  who 
jcords  aa  instance  of  its  capture  near  Brussels  in 
858.  It  also  occurs  in  Greece.  Count  Miihle  says, 
I  have  often  found  this  pretty  little  Goose  in 
rreece.  In  size  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  Common 
>uck.  I  believe  that  it  breeds  in  Greece,  since  I 
ave  for  many  years  shot  the  old  female  in  the  month 
F  June,  when  all  foreign  ducks  and  Geese  have  long 
Lsappeared.  They  remain  constantly  in  the  swamps, 
hich  are  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes, 
id  were  with  trouble  hunted  out  (probably  from  the 
est)  by  dogs." 

Lindermayer  says  that  neither  he  nor  Erhardt  were 
»rtunate  enough  to  procure  specimens  in  Greece,  but 
Imits  it  is  often  seen  in  the  markets  at  Athens,  which 
laces  its  occurrence  in  Greece  beyond  all  doubt. 

Though  its  general  appearance  is  veiy  similar  to 
lat  of  the  White-fronted  or  Laughing  Goose,  the 
ibject  of  the  present  notice  is  easily  distinguished  by 
s  smaller  size  and  more  delicate  form;  the  wings 
re  also  proportionally  larger  and  more  pointed.  Their 
lanners  and  habits  of  flight  are  very  simihir  to  tliost» 
f  Geese  in  general.  In  their  long  migrations  they 
)rm  an  oblique  line,  one  after  the  otlier;  and  M. 
)ubois  states  that  thev  will  sometimes  follow  flocks 
f  Harvest  Geese,  at  the  same  time  keeping  at  a 
istance  from  them.  If  these  last  fly  down  on  a  field 
r  piece  of  water,  they  also  stop,  but  they  do  not 
tien  approach  nearer  their  companions  of  the  voyage 
tian  while  travelling.  They  are  very  fond  of  swimming 
bout,  which  they  do  with  great  agility.  They  feed 
pon  roots,  grain,  and  water  lentils.  They  are  not 
ery  wild,  but  at  the  same  time  cautious,  and  keep 
t  a  long  range   from  the   sportsman's  gun. 
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\A2  I.ITTIT,  wiiite-fhosteh  goose. 

I  am  Borry  Mr.  WoUcy  lias  not  given  u«  more  psr- 
liculara  of  thpir  breeding  liiibits  in  Lapland.  The  pps» 
art^  scarce  in  collections,  nnd  snialier  than  tlioac  of  J. 
ulhifrons.  I  am  able,  tlirtragh  the  kindness  of  Mr, 
Tristram,  to  figure  a  gcnnine   specimen. 

Till!  adult  mide  and  ft'uiale  have  the  top  of  die 
bfad,  forehead,  throat,  nud  front  of  cheeks,  and  ibe 
under  and  nppcr  tjul  coverts,  pure  while;  rest  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  crop,  grey,  with  those  part*  nearest 
the  while  front  of  the  head  darker;  scapularies:  snd 
back  dark  brown  grey,  with  transverse  lighter  hands; 
upper  wing  eoverts  blue  grey;  lower  same  colour  asllie 
back,  edged  with  white;  primaries  same  blue  grcv  « 
the  upper  coverts;  secondaries  black;  tail  grey,  mi"- 
gined  with  white  at  tlie  tip,  and  white  at  the  baw; 
abdomen  black,  bordered  with  white;  and  the  flaitb 
the  same  dark  grey  brown  as  the  back,  each  fcalkr 
edged  mth  lighter,  and  separated  from  the  edge  of 
the  wing,  when  folded,  by  a  white  streak;  bci): 
orange;  feet  and  legs  red. 

In  the  young  bird  the  white  of  the  forehead  is 
replaced  by  hair  brown;  and  all  the  under  parts  ire 
brown,  the  white  and  black  plumage  being  entirelj 
absent. 

It  has  been  figured  by  Naumann,  pi.  291,  and  » 
very  good  drawing  of  the  old  and  young  bird  is  given 
in  Dubois'  Birds  of  Belgium,  part  139,  pi,  294. 
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PALMIPEDES. 
Family  A2iATIDJE.     (Bonaparte. J 
Genus  Anas,     (Linnanis,) 


Generic  Characters. — Beak  broad,  flattoiKHl  in  tlie  greater 
^art  of  itB  lengthi  with  mandibles  pectinated  on  tho  edges. 
Nostrils  basal y  oval,  covered  by  membrane.  Tarsi  short,  com- 
3>Tea8cd,  placed  rather  under  the  centre  of  tho  body;  anterior 
toes  of  mediam  size;  hind  toe  without  pendant  lobe  or  niem- 
T>rane.  Wings  mediam  size,  rather  long,  narrow,  and  pointed; 
Oail  conic  llio  body  is  boat-shaped;  windpipe  more  or  less 
«nlai^gedy  and  ossified  at  its  bifurcation.  Sexes  differ  in 
3»luniage. 


CLUCKINO    TEAL. 


Anas  (jlocllans. 


Anas  ghicUanSf 


f« 


i« 


(( 


•< 


i( 


•< 


«( 


i< 


Canard  Gloustfcur, 


Pallas;    Ada  Stofkliohnioiisia,  1770, 

vol.  xl,  pi.  :j:],  f.  1. 

TiiMMixcK;    Manual,  \o\.  iv,  2iul.  c<lit., 

p.  533,  (cxcl.  synon.,)  1S35. 
BuANDT;  Auinialimii  ItosHiconuii 

novorum,  lascic  1,  p.  28,  pi.  t. 
MiDDKNDoiiFF;  Sibirisclic  lieiso,  vul.  ii, 

]).  230. 
SciiuENCK;  Vo-;ol  dcs  Amur-Lamlos, 

18G0. 
Temminck  kt  Schleoel;  Faun.  Japon. 
Of  the  FiiKNCH. 


Sffrifie  Charat-teri. — Two  largo  qnadrangular  patchef  of  fanTi- 
ruluur,  *i-j>arati-il  by  a   Mack    band   bordn^d  with   nliile,  on   t)io 
tide   or   ibc   lirad;    from    tho   eye    a    band   of  rii'h   nloesy  green 
nteniU    backn-arilii,    and,    pu«ing    round   the    occiput,    forma    a 
deini-i*oIlar.     Speculum   black,  rd^ed  xiitii  uliitc,  and  abore  nitli 
dark  giittaf  gre^rn  and  nuxcl;  loncT  part  of  thi»  flanke  near  tlie^ 
tail  Icntiitialcd  by  a  broad  tranererse  band  of  jrare  f-losny  silrcrj — 
ithitif.  (male)      Tail   "ilti  siiteen  quiHs.      Lenglli  of  male  tifteei^ 
tndic!!  and  a  balfi  carpiu  to  lip  eiglit  laehea  and  a   fiftli;   I. 
ODE  iuch  awl  lUnv  tvullisi   middle  too  and  daw  onv  inch 
tbrifi   t*'tith»;   liMiV    fo'm    fiirehfad    ouo    iueU    and    a    Iialf; 
rictua   ouf    incb   luid   four   fifllini     breadth    uf   bcnk    In-low 
filUia  of  an  inch.     Fumala. — Lenstb  CtV-vn  inchrni  uiri>iis  to  li 
■erim  itit-lio;  taraua  one  inoh  and  ono  tenlbi    middle    toe    ui 
clan'  one   ini^h   and   ihrn!   Crtlis;    brak    fnim    foreliead    one    inc 
and  tlirc«  lenthl,  from  rictiia   one   iucL   nnd    n   halfj    breadth   < 
bonk  Ixlow  half  an  inch. 


Tais  beautiful  Teal  must  not  be  coiifouiKlcil  wit 
the  BimaciUatcd  Duck  of  the  KugUsli  antliors.  Pennana 
it  ia  true,  iilmtificd  liia  bird  of  that  name  with  tlzz 
Anas  glocitana   of  Tallas,  ("Jiritish    Ziwlogy,"    vol,  : 


10:.',  pi.  100,   fig.  2,   od.  1776).      YarrcH,    f"Br!ti= 


Birds,"  first  and  second  edition,  vol.  iii,  p.  260,)  figui —     -^ 

a    Duck    as   the    Bimaculatcd   Duck    of   Pcnuant,   a^ ■ 

describes  it  as  identical  with  Aitas  glocitans.  Tl — :i^»-i 
bird  was,  however,  a  hybrid  between  the  Pintail  q^kit^mi 
the  M'igcon,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  YaiTcL  — ■-  ' 
work  has  been  very  properly  withdrawn.  In  t— A^e 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  "Linnean  Transactions,"  i^^t'. 
Vigors  describes  a  male   and  female   Teal,   taken  in  ^ 

decoy  at  Maldon,  in  Essex,  as  tlie  true  Anas  ghcita.^^^' 
and  tlie  Biniaculatcd  Duck  of  Pennant.     But  he  makics 
this  identification  ou  the  authority  of  Pennant,  expressio.? 
himself  a   doubt    whether    they   are    the    sanie,   as    Ij'* 
specimen     differed     from     the     figure     in     the    "Acto 
Stockholmicnsiu,"    and    at    the    same    time    admitting 
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that  Pennant's  figure  was  a  very  good  representation 
of  his  male  bird,  though  they  differed  in  the  numbers 
of  tail  feathers,  that  of  Pennant  having  only  twelve, 
while  Mr.  Vigors'  specimens  had  both  sixteen.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  known  about  Pennant's  specimen,  said  to 
have  been  "taken  in  a  decoy  in  1771,  and  communi- 
cuited  to  me  by  —  Poore,  Esq." 

By  comparing,  however.  Pennant's  figure  with  that 
of  the  true  Anas  glocitans  of  Pallas,  which,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tristram,  I  have  the  opportunity 
3f  figuring,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  birds 
aure  totally  different,  and  consequently  that  neither  the 
Bgure  of  Pennant  nor  Yarrcll,  nor  the  description  of 
Vigors  in  the  "Linnean  Transactions,"  refer  to  the 
true  An<is  glocitans^  of  whose  capture  in  England  we 
bave  no  proof  whatever.  This  will  net  now  admit  of 
the  slightest  doubt.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
better  to  drop  the  word  Bimaculated  altogether,  as 
applied  to  the  Anas  glocitans ^  and  to  translate  the 
specific  word  glocitans  into  the  perhaps  less  euphonious, 
but  more  expressive  name  of  "Clucking,"  which  was 
applied  to  it  owing  to  the  note  being  similar  to  the 
^^cluck"  of  a  hen. 

The  "Clucking  Teal"  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  cold 
and  inhospitable  wastes  of  the  fiu-  north.  It  is  a  form 
more  truly  indigenous  to  Siberia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Russia  than  to  any  other  country.  In  Siberia 
it  was  found  by  Pallas  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  banks  of  the  Lena.  Its  range  extends  to  the 
Amur-Lande,  Japan,  and  China. 

From  a  recent  notice  of  it  given  by  Dr.  Leopold 
V.  Schrenck,  in  his  "Vogcl  des  Amur-Landes,"  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petcrsburgh  in  1860,  I  extract  the 
following: — "The    Amur    specimens    of    this    beautiful 


Duck  agree  fuUy  wil>i  Siberian  specimens  in  imc 
mueicuniN,  with  the  kmiwn  descriprlons  of  Pallis, 
Uraiitlt,  and  MicMeiidoiff,  nnd  with  those  of  TcmiutDck 
and  Schlrgel  iu  the  "Fiiuiia  Japmiica."  In  the  breeilirg 
plumage  of  thi-  Amur  male,  the  fawn-coloured  patches 
on  the  checks  and  sides  of  throat  vary  in  being  darker 
or  lighter." 

"In  Amiir-Lande  A.  gloeitunx  is  much  less  plentiful 
than  tlie  Common  Teal,  (Anas  cmcca,}  and  it  apjican 
later  in  the  month  of  April:  Middendorff  first  saw  it 
in  May.  I  shot  a  young  individual  on  the  Slst.  of 
August,  (Sep.  I:ith.,J  1854,  wiih  fullj-iU'Telopcd  wind's. 
I  met  with  small  flocks  of  yonng  individuals  in  tbe 
late  summer  of  185(J,  on  the  Upper  Amur,  as  far  at 
the  Usij-Strelka  rather  often.  A  specimen  was  brouglit 
to  me  from  the  upper  Dseja  on  August  16th.,  (28tli.;J 
it  was  a  dead  fully-grown  male  still  in  it3  suimacr 
plumage,  having  been  driven  down  by  the  streais;  it 
was   stiff,  but  quite  fresh." 

Middendoiff,  iu  his  "Sibirische  Eelsc,"  yo!.  i,  iiarl 
"Z,  p.  ^30,  gives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  tlii< 
Teal,  from  which  I  extract  the  following: — "Allhougb 
the  most  common  species  of  Duck  on  the  Boganidi, 
(70°  north  latitude,)  it  docs  not  nevertheless  extend 
upwards  as  far  as  the  river  TaimjTa.  They  were  not 
observed  on  the  Boganida  before  the  12th,  of  Junt- 
On  the  3rd.  of  July  seven  fresh-laid  eggs  were  ^'^ 
covered  in  a  nest  under  a  willow  bush  adjacent  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  24th.  of  July  the  fealk" 
on  the  head,  on  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  winga  m 
the  downy  young  ones  had  already  commenced  maloDg 
their  appearance;  but  nevertheless  on  the  4di.  '^ 
August  they  were  unfledged.  On  the  28th.  of  July  ' 
male  was  shot  which  had  already  put  on  the  plttmag^ 
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of  its  sex.     The  last  bird  of  this  species  remained  on 
the  Boganida  until  the  23rd.  of  August." 

"This  species  likewise  frequently  appeared  in  the 
Stanowoj  Mountains  on  the  river  Aim,  and  in  Udskoj- 
Ostrog,  where  they  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  May." 

**The  eggs  are  small,  and  of  a  bluish  yellow  colour, 
the  smallest  being  fifty  millemetres  (two  inches,  English) 
in  its  long  diameter,  and  thirty-five  millemetres  (or 
one  inch  and  two  fifths,  English)  in  its  lesser  diameter." 

**In  whatever  numbers  collected  together,  these  birds 
■were  very  shy,  but  less  so,  however,  when  paired. 
They  make  a  horrible  noise  while  they  uninterruptedly 
cause  their  loud  quacking  (clucking?)  notes  to  be 
heard." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  eggs  alluded  to  by  Middendorflf  in  the  above  extract 
from  his  interesting  work. 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  fore- 
bead,  vertex,  and  occiput  of  a  rich  purple  brown,  the 
feathers  forming  a  distinct  crest;  this  crest  is  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a  white  narrow  band  from  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  occiput;  beyond  this  white 
band  there  is  a  rich  glossy  green  band,  extending 
round  the  nape,  and  thus  forming  a  demi-collar;  the 
cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head  arc  occupied  by  two 
quadrangular  patches  of  fawn-coloured  feathers,  sepa- 
rated by  a  black  white-bordered  band,  which  extends 
obliquely  from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  large  oval  black  patch  on  the  throat;  another 
black  band  extends  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
green  collar  to  the  side  of  the  neck  obliquely,  being 
parallel  to  the  anterior  band,  and  forming  the  posterior 
border  of  the  second  fawn-coloured  patch,  which  latter 
extends   broadly   in  front  of  the  gular   black  spot,  and 


from  the  breast;  po§tcriorly  the  grrw 
dsnii>caUar  ta  aUo  bouixlrd  by  a  black  band, 
btrrally  witb  silvcr-whilc  feathers,  which  separates  it 
from  the  neck  posteriorly.  From  tlie  nuchal  black 
baD<l  to  the  scapulnries,  the  neck  posteriorly  is  marked 
by  very  fincly-mnrblcd  grey  with  a  line  of  darker 
brown  feathers  down  the  centre;  the  scapularics,  which 
arc  lone;  nn<I  dependant,  are  above  rich  hair  brown, 
becoming  below  darker,  bordered  more  or  less  villi 
white  or  brown,  the  outer  feather  on  each  side  being 
long  and  pointed, — ita  outer  web  velvet  black,  bordered 
with  rtissot  brown,  and  its  inner  web  pure  siltciy 
white ;  upper  tail  coverts  brown,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  broad  silveni-  baud;  tail  dark  brown.  Hets'tcn 
the  scapularies  and  the  upper  wing  coverts  there  is  i 
line  of  findy-mftrblcd  grey,  continuous  with  that  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck;  upper  wing  coverts  rieb 
hair  brown,  the  lowest  beinp;  lon^,  broad-pointed,  ^<1 
dependant,  having  their  outer  webs  edged  with  a  ftint- 
coloured  streak,  on  the  outside  of  which  Is  a  vrM 
black  border;  the  specuhim  formed  by  the  sccondnrj 
quills  and  lower  coverts  has  above  an  ochreous  edging. 
then  glossy  green,  in  the  middle  velvety  black,  and 
beneath  silvery  white;  primaries,  of  which  the  second 
is  the  longest,  brown,  darkest  on  their  outer  web  and 
tips.  The  throat  ia  velvety  black,  and  separated  from 
the  chest  by  the  above-mentioned  fawn-coloured  bsnd; 
upper  part  and  sides  of  chest  vinous  purple,  ftintlv 
spotted  with  black;  crop  and  sides  lighter  vinous-coWi, 
distinctly  and  thickly  spotted  with  round  black  spola, 
which  grow  fainter  as  tliey  go  downwards.  Abdomen 
white;  flanks  marbled  grey  above  and  below,  white  in 
the  middle;  under  wing  coverts  clear  brown,  some  ot 
the  featlicrs  edged  with  pearly  white;  under  tail  coverts 
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velvet  black  tinged  with  purple,  bordered  laterally 
with  ochreous,  and  terminating  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  pointed  tail  with  light  spotted  grey.  Beak  black, 
with  the  nail  glossy  brown;  feet  and  legs  light  brown. 

The  female  is  a  plainly-coloured  bird,  having  all 
the  upper  parts  rich  brown,  the  feathers  on  the  back 
being  bordered  more  or  less  broadly  with  russet;  pri- 
maries brown,  the  speculum  having  the  upper  russet 
border  as  broad  as  the  other,  the  four  colours — russet, 
green,  black,  and  white — succeeding  each  other  in  about 
equal  proportions;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  marbled 
grey;  throat  white;  chest  rich  brown,  with  darker  oval 
and  irregularly-shaped  spots;  middle  of  the  abdomen 
dirty  white;  lower  part  and  under  tail  coverts  the  same, 
but  thickly  spotted  with  brown;  flanks  in  large  spots 
of  two  shades  of  brown;  beak  black,  with  the  nail 
brown;  feet  and  legs  light  brown. 

I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  correct  drawings 
of  the  male  and  female  of  this  rare  European  bird, 
the  specimens  having  been  obtained  at  great  cost  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  through  Dr.  Middendorft'  himself,  from 
the  Caspian  Sea. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  ANATIDjS.     C Bonaparte. J 

Genus  Anas.     (LintuBus.) 

FALCATED    TEAL. 

Anas  fdlcata. 
Anas  faleata,  Pallas.    Latham. 

"  *'  MiDDBNDORFF.       ScHBEUCC. 

'*     drepanoptertu,  Mbsssbscbmidt.     Bbandt. 

Querquedula  falcaia.  Bonapabtb. 

Specific  Characters. — Male. — Top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  a 
rich  metallic  brown;  side^  of  the  head  and  nape  metallic  green; 
the  feathers  of  both  these  regions  being  prolonged  at  the  nape, 
so  as  to  form  a  crest  of  brown  and  green;  a  black  collar 
round  the  pure  white  neck.  Five  or  six  of  the  scapularies  on 
each  side  very  long  and  strong,  and  extending  in  a  falcated  or 
sickle-shaped  form  over  the  wing.  Length  (male)  nineteen  inches; 
carpus  to  tip  ten  inches;  longest  sickle-shaped  scapular  feather 
eight  inches;  beak  from  rictus  two  inches;  breadth  at  base 
five  eighths  of  an  inch;  tarsus  one  inch  and  a  half;  middle  toe 
and  claw  two  inches. 

This  very  beautiful  Duck  is  an  Asiatic  species, 
inhabiting  Siberia  and  Amoor  Land  in  considerable 
numbers.  Its  title  to  a  place  in  the  European  list 
rests  upon  its  accidental  appearance  in  Sweden,  Hun- 
gary, and  Germany.     The   Prince  of  Canino   records  a 
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fine  male  specimen  as  having  been  captured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  he  gives  Hungary  as 
its  European  locality  in  the  "Conspectus  Avium 
Europfcarum."  Mr.  A.  Newton  is  my  authority  for 
its  occurrence  in  Sweden. 

As  an  accidental  and  extremely  rare  visitor  only  can 
this  elegant  bird  be  admitted  into  the  European  avi- 
fauna. Its  real  home  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia, 
from  the  River  Jenisei  to  the  Lena,  and  beyond  Lake 
Baikal,  as  stated  by  Pallas  in  his  travels,  vol.  iii,  p. 
701,  and  in  the  "Journey  to  Georgia,"  1772,  p.  168. 
Latham  says  it  probably  winters  in  the  Mongolian 
deserts,  and  he  states  that  he  received  a  live  specimen 
from  China,  which  lived  for  some  time  among  "other 
poultry,  and  was  pretty  familiar."  Middendorff,  in  his 
"Siberische  Reise,"  vol.  ii,  p.  231,  gives  an  account  of 
it  in  Siberia,  and  figures  the  female  and  its  egg.  More 
recently.  Dr.  Leopold  Von  Schrenck  has  given  a  long 
and  somewhat  prolix  history  of  the  young  birds  as  he 
observed  them  in  the  Amoor  Land,  ("Vogel  dcs  Amur- 
Landes,"  vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  476.)  From  this  work  I 
quote   the  following: — 

'^Anas  falcata  is  a  very  plentiful  Duck  in  Amoor 
Land.  According  to  Pallas  it  first  appears  in  Siberia 
in  the  spring,  and  I  shot  my  first  specimen  near 
Nikolajevschen  Postcn,  on  the  6th.  (18th.)  of  May, 
1855.  It  might  probably  have  been  found  there  about 
the  end  of  April,  since  Middendorff*  notes  its  appear- 
ance at  Udskoi-Ostrog  as  early  as  the  3rd.  of  May, 
and  at  L^tschur  on  the  14th.  On  the  28th.  of  May 
(June  9th.)  I  found  A,  falcata  at  Borbi,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ilariinskischen  Posten,  already  paired,  and 
the  male  in  full  breeding  plumage.  In  the  summer  of 
1856  I   shot  an   old  male,  on  the   1st.  (i3tli.)  of  June, 
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on    the    Jai-Flussc,   which   appeared    to  he  without  a 

mate,  and  had   probahly  abready  bred.      More  than  a 

month  later,   on   the  6th.  (18th.)   of  July,  1855,  Ht  -=»|.y 

Maack    killed    an    old  female  near   the   mouth  of  tE  he 
Ssungari-Miindung,  which   certainly  had   a  very  wo~    ^^^rn 

and    faded    plumage,    but    yet    shewed    no    trace  of 
moulting.      Middendorff    observed     the     young     n<== 


Udskoi-Ostrog   on   the   4th.  of  August,  with   the  wi 
feathers    just    sprouting    out,    and    I    shot    a    simi 
specimen  on  the   S2nd.    of  August,    (September  3 
near    the    mouth    of  the   River    Komar,   but    I   fo 
young    ones  near  the   Nikolajevschen    Posten    on 
8th.  (20th.)  of  September,  with  fully-developed  wi 
and  on   the   19th.  of  September  they  had  no   trac^- 
breeding  plumage."      ''I   killed  three   specimens  i 
few  minutes,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  swam  tow 
me  when  hidden  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 

Middendorff  says, — "This  Duck  nested  abundantl^^^  i** 
the  Stanowoj  Mountains,  as  far  up  as  the  immedi-^s*^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  ridges  themselves." 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  ftrz^^c^c- 
head,  top  of  the  head,  and  cheeks  a  rich  brown,  '^Tie 
latter  tinged  with  metallic  green;  from  the  eye  ^^^* 
tending  backwards  to  the  occiput  and  nape,  wlr»-  ^^^^ 
they  unite  and  form  a  crest,  is  a  broad  band  of  x 
metallic  green  feathers;  the  neck  and  throat  are  {> 
white,  surrounded  by  a  rich  velvet  black  collar;  up 
part  of  the  back,  chest,  and  upper  wing  coverts  ar^ 
and  white,  in  zigzag,  more  or  less  curved,  and  circu 
lines;  upper  wing  coverts  grey,  terminating  above 
black,  below  in  much  lighter  mottled  grey,  while  fi 
or  SIX  of  the  feathers  rising  immediately  beneath  thez^ 
are  much  prolonged  and  sickle-shaped,  extending  ori 
the   wing;     these    falcated    feathers    have    white    Fhafr^ 
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with  the  outer  webs  black,  beautifully  fringed  with 
white,  and  the  inner  web  black,  going  off  into  lighter 
grey;  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail 
coverts  brown,  with  the  tail  velvety  black,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a  broad  fan-like  expanded  cream-coloured 
tuft  of  feathers  with  black  bases;  the  secondaries  arc 
rich  dark  green  on  their  outer  webs,  forming  the  spec- 
ulum, light  brown  on  their  inner  webs;  primaries  light 
brown;  abdomen  mottled  grey;  the  flanks,  down  to 
the  tail,  richly  and  beautifully  marked  by  waves, 
zigzags,  and  circular  lines  of  grey  and  white;  under 
wing  coverts  white.  Legs  and  feet  black  brown;  beak 
pitch  black. 

The  female,  according  to  Middendorff's  figure, 
("Sibirische  Reise,"  vol.  ii,  pi.  23,)  has  the  head,  back, 
and  breast  dark  brown,  with  the  edges  of  each  feather 
russet;  lesser  wing  coverts  whitish;  speculum  dai'k 
green;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown;  beak  and  feet 
black. 

Of  the  young  Dr.  Schrenck  (opus  cit)  says: — "Of 
my  five  young  specimens,  four  are  from  the  Amur 
and  one  Kamtschatka.  There  are  four  males  and  one 
female,  in  youthful  plumage,  the  males  fully  fledged, 
the  female  with  down  on  its  wings.  Both  sexes  are 
at  first  sight  very  similar,  but  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished on  examination.  The  young  female  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  old  one,  but  differs  in  being 
darker  and  unicolorous  above,  while  the  under  parts, 
from  the  chin  to  the  under  tail  coverts,  have  the  same 
colour  and  markings,  the  under  tail  feathers  being  grey 
brown,  bordered  only  with  rust  yellow,  while  in  the 
adult  female  they  are  marked  with  this  colour  in  the 
middle  concentrically.  On  the  upper  parts  next  to  the 
dark    colouring  of    the    head   there    is   a   broad   band. 
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fnim  the  forehead  to  the  neck,  which  is  almost  ani- 
cnloroua  brown  black,  but  wlicn  seen  in  light  it  has  a 
fi-L-ble  greenish  lustre,  and  near  the  eyes  the  feathen 
have  a  slight  yellowish  grey  border.  The  cheeks  and 
auditory  orifices  are  entirely  as  in  the  old  fimile, 
streaked  with  yellowish  grey  and  blaek;  the  thioat 
duller  and  almost  unicolorous  brown  grey,  whilst  the 
!>trcaky  markings  of  the  old  bird  are  hardly  risible; 
the  shoulders  and  upper  ]>art  of  the  back  are  Hkevise 
duller  and  unicolorous.  The  lower  part  of  the  bad 
to  the  rump  and  the  upper  tail  feathers  are  iJmi»t 
unicolorous  black  brown,  the  first  scarcely  markeil,  ihe 
latter  with  rust  yellow  borders;  tail  feathers  blacl 
brown,  with  scarcely  visible  whitish  borders;  the  v'm^ 
are  duller  than  in  the  old  female;  upper  wing  corerw 
grey  brown,  and  the  lesser  and  middle  often  marked 
at  the  points  with  blackish  borders.  The  lips  of  ibe 
greater  wing  coverts,  which  have  a  well-formed  spec- 
ulum, are  not  clear  white,  but  only  greyish  white;  tlie 
speculum  has  a  dull  greenish  lustre;  primaries  unicolorous 
black  brown,  Bomewhat  lighter  on  the  inner  weba  of 
the  upper  parts," 

"The  advanced  but  still  youthful  clothing  of  ibc 
young  male  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  female  m 
the  same  seasonal  dress,  especially  the  under  put'i 
the  head,  throat,  lower  part  of  back,  rump,  upper  wl 
feathers  and  coverts  are  precisely  the  same;  while  tie 
shoulders,  upi)er  parts  of  back  and  wings  are  distinct! 
on  the  shoulders  and  lower  part  of  the  throat  especiuf 
are  found  unicolorous  black  brown  feathers,  with  ^ 
yellow  borders.  The  feathers  on  the  upper  part « 
the  back,  which  are  black  brown,  are  mixed  ^ 
some  having  yellow  borders,  and  others  with  very 
delicate  waved  bands  or  spots.      These  marks  arc  li*^ 
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those  on  the  old  male^  but  differ  in  colour,  being 
blackish  grey  or  dark  grey  and  white  in  waves;  the 
cross  bands  in  old  ones  are  much  more  numerous  and 
decided."  The  wings  of  the  young  male  differ  from 
those  of  the  female  in  having  a  strong  green  polished 
speculum,  and  a  clear  grey  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
wing. 

The  young  of  A.  falcata^  whether  male  or  female, 
are  distinguished  from  the  old  birds  by  having  a 
shorter  and  stouter  beak,  having  the  basal  half  somewhat 
flattened,  and  from  the  nostrils  keel-shaped,  which  last 
mark  is  lost  in  the  old  bird.  This  difference  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  beak  in  young  birds,  accounts  for 
the  discrepancies  in  some  of  Dr.  Schrenck  and  Midden- 
dorff's  specimens.  The  female's  beak  is  sometimes  as 
long  or  longer  than  that  of  the  male. 

My  figure  is  taken  from  a  very  fine  male  specimen 
in  breeding  plumage,  from  the  Amoor,  kindly  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Tristram. 

The  adult  male  has  also  been  figured  by  Brandt, 
Descript.  et  Icon.  Anim.  Rosslc,  pi.  3;  and  the  adult 
female  by  Middeiidorff,  Sibirische  Rcise,  vol.  ii,  pi.  21, 
fig.  2. 


JmM  aMem«rata,  Tjcumihi:):;  li&n.,  iv,  IHUX 

"      aijmttiroitn*,  MtirBTSlfs;  Cal,,  p.  58.  So.  J"!' 

DaJUa  i^ar<mtntla,  Bttok;  Aoat,  p.  114.  No.  4 

Qarr^KM/aJii  angmtlinnirui,  BoHAP^iBTB;  Binln, 

daartt  MarbU,  Or  TBI  Pkbscu. 


Spet^Jie  Ciaraelrrt. — Beak  elrainlil.  General  plijinS|t5  ^ 
liroMD,  darker  on  the  Wk,  and  morblijd  with  while.  Ko  spKuiuo 
OD  the  nings.  Len^h  fourtet'n  ioirhi-a  and  a  half;  rarpu!  b)  lip 
eight  iniJies;  tarsiu  oae  inch  and  a  half;  middle  U>e  aoil  t^' 
ttro  inches ;  beak  from  forehead  one  inch  and  four  Rftb;  ^ 
from  rictus  tiro  inehca  and  one  tenth. 


This  Duck  was  first  figured  I  believe  by  Mr.  Gould. 
in  bis  "Birds  of  Europe,"  part  9,  having  prcviouaji 
according  to  Schlegel,  been  described  by  Ed*«^ 
Menctrics,  in  his  "Catalogue  Raisonn^,"  pubtisliei!  »' 
St.  Petersburg  in  1832,  a^  Anas  angustirostris.  'i^ 
name,  according  to  modern  rules,  ought  probably  w 
stand,   but   the    straightncsa  of   a    Duck's   beak  a,  '° 
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8ay  the  least  of  it^  a  very  equivocal  title  to  distinction ; 
and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  retain  the  name  given 
by  Temmincky  and  which  most  expressively  gives  the 
general  appearance  of  the  bird. 

The  Marbled  Duck  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  Europe  if  has  been 
captured  in  Sardinia,  according  to  M.  Cantraine,  which, 
however,  is  the  only  Mediterranean  locality  in  which 
he  found  it,  and  there  it  was  very  rare.  This  does 
not  agree  with  the  account  given  by  Lord  Lilford,  who 
says,  in  his  paper  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  353, — ^'I  saw  a  boy  at 
Butrinto  with  a  mutilated  specimen  of  this  rare  Duck 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  just  killed  on  the  lake; 
he  said  it  was  alone  when  he  shot  it.  I  once  flushed 
three  Ducks  at  Phanari  which  puzzled  me  very  much 
at  the  time,  but  which  I  have  now  no  doubt  belonged 
to  this  species;  and  an  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Corfu 
described  to  me  a  small  Duck  he  had  killed  near 
Arta,  which  I  think  can  have  been  no  other  but  this. 
The  Marbled  Duck  is  not  uncommoa  in  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  and  very  common  at  Tunis  in  January 
and  February."  Captain  Lochc  mentions  its  occurrence 
in  the  great  lakes  of  Algeria,  where  we  find  the  word 
Marmora  pedantically  enlarged  into  Marmaronetta 
atujustirostrisy*  according  to  a  paper  of  Prince  i). 
Bonaparte,  in  the  "Coniptes  Rendus."  Lake  ilalloula 
is  given  as  its  locality,  but  Mr.  Tristram  looked  for  it 
in  vain  during  his  visit  to  that  most  interesting  and 
productive  piece  of  water. 

According  to  M.  Cantraine  it  feeds  on  insects  and 
worms;  and  Degland  says  that  it  breeds  in  Algeria, 
that  its  eggs  are  white,  very  lightly  tinged  with  russet, 
and  that  the  ends  are  nearlv  of  the  same  size.     Great 
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diameter  four  centimetres  and  six  or  seven  millemetres, 
the  smaller  three  centimetres  three  or  four  millemetres. 

The  adult  male  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape, 
scapularies,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts  dark  clay 
brown,  marbled  with  white,  the  scapularies  being 
broadly  bordered  with  that  colour;  the  wing  coverts 
the  same  colour,  but  only  very  slightly  fringed  with 
white  or  unicolorous;  primaries  of  a  richer  brown,  the 
outer  web  having  a  bluish  tinge,  and  marked  with 
bluish  white  near  the  ends  of  the  outer  webs  of  the 
first  six,  contrasting  with  the  dark  brown  tips  of  the 
feathers;  secondaries  unicolorous  clay  brown.  Throat 
and  cheeks  finely-marbled  light  brown  and  white;  chest 
and  crop,  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts  barred  trans- 
versely with  brown  upon  a  ground  which  is  lighter 
than  the  dirty  white  of  the  abdomen;  tail  above  light 
brown,  tipped  with  white,  below  dirty  white.  Beak 
black  brown,  the  nail  darker  glossy,  and  much  bent 
downwards,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  hook;  feet  and 
legs  black  brown;    iris  brown. 

The  female  is,  according  to  Temminck,  like  the  male. 
Its  plumage  generally  brighter;  the  striae  and  brown 
bands  paler,  and  the  white  of  the  abdomen  purer. 

My  figure  is  taken  from  a  fine  specimen  sent  me  bv 
Mr.  Tristram,  which  came  from  Alexandria. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bonaparte,  Faun.  Ital., 
fascic  46,  fig.  1,  (male,)  and  fig.  2,  (young  female;)  and 
by  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  ^73. 
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PALMIPEDES. 

Family  ANA  TIB JE.     ("Bonaparte.  J 

Genus  Fulioula.     f Stephens, J 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  of  a  form  and  length  very  variable, 
more  or  less  elevated  at  the  base  and  depressed  towards  the 
point  Nostrils  a  short  distance  from  the  base.  Legs  more 
behind  the  centre  of  gravity  than  in  the  genus  Anas,  and 
the  tarsi  more  compressed;  toes  long,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
larger  than  the  tarsus;  hind  toe  with  distinct  depending 
membrane.  Wings  rather  short;  tail  more  or  less  stiff.  Trachea 
dilated  and  ossified  at  its  bifurcation. 
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Fuligula  mersu. 

Fullgula  mersa,  Deoland;  Ornith.  Europ.,  1819. 

Anas  mersa,  Pallas  ;  Voy.,  1776.    Schleoel. 

"      leueocephala,  Scopoli,  according  to  Gmelin, 

Syst.,  1788. 

"  "  Latham.    Temminck. 

Erismatura  leucocephala,  Bonaparte  ;  1838. 

Undina  mersa,  Keyseblino  bt  Blasius;  18'i.U. 

"        leucocephala,  Gould. 
Fuligule  cauronn^. 

Canard  couronn^,  or 

Canard  Nymphc,  Of  the  French. 

Euripdische  Nymplienente,  Of  the  Gebmans. 

Gohho  ruginosa,  Savi. 


too  WHITE-HEADED    DCCK. 

^prrific  Ciamrleri. — Beok  eery  tliit-k;  wings  Tcry  abort;  Uil 
fwy  long,  conici.  nilh  ihe  quills  ver;  »\iS'  and  poinliMl,  fortDtng  » 
•rrin  nf  rurmwi;  no  ipriTiiIiua.  Length  serenteen  inchcsi  CArpus 
lo  tip  »is  inoho*  nnd  ■  fifUi-,  tanas  one  inch  and  a  ttsif;  middle 
loe  ftuJ  i^Uir  lhr«»  incttni  b«ak  froia  forehead  two  iiu-liMi  beak 
trtm  mtni  two  inrlini  rimiiiifcreuc«  at  swoUeu  bate  of  brak 
itinw  inrliH  and  four  fiftlu. 

Tiiin  sin(^Iar  and  intrrrsting  Duck  is  an  inhabifani 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europo  and  the  centrol  nnd 
owtern  parta  of  Siberia.  It  b  very  common  in  Ruwia, 
ihe  Ural  Moimlams,  Livonia,  and  Finland,  frequcntinK 
the  marshy  lake«  of  those  cmintrici'.  It  is  observed, 
according  to  Tcinminck,  only  during  its  passage,  in 
Hungary  and  Austria,  hut  I  have  nn  r^  sent  roe  by 
Mr,  ^Vbcclwvight,  which  in  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
the  former  country.  It  is  very  rare  in  France.  One 
younp  specimen  la  recorded  by  Dcglimd  as  having  been 
killed  in  the  eouih  of  France;  another  in  the  swampa 
near  Dieppe,  by  M.  Uordyi  and  M.  Bouteille  states 
that  he  purchased  four  specimens  in  January,  1846, 
killed  ill  th<.'  iiiar-lie^  of  Grenoble.  It  occurs  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  Sa\H  states  "It  is  said  not  to  be  rare  in 
Hungary.  I  know  thai  in  winter  it  is  frequently  met 
with  in  Sardinia.  Professor  Rauzani,  in  the  Deer,  of 
1808,  had  two  young  males  which  were  killed  in  the 
Valley  of  Comacchiesi.  It  is  very  rare  in  Tuscany. 
Since  I  have  studied  birds  I  have  only  known  of  its 
having  been  found  there  three  times.  In  October, 
1818,  three  adult  individuals  were  met  with  in  the 
ditches  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Acqua.  The  following 
year  a  young  female  was  brought  lo  me  from  our 
market,  nnd  last  winter  I  bought  there  two  young 
specimens,  male  and  female,  which  were  eaid  lo  have 
been   killed  on  Lake  Maciuccoli.     According  to  Gcrini, 
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in  the  "Florentine  Ornithology,"  it  was  once  very 
common  in  the  marshes  of  Bientina,  but  is  now  no 
longer,  or  very  rarely  caught  there." 

Degland  says  that  it  occurs  in  Greece,  but  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  by  Count  Miihle  or  Dr.  Lin- 
dermayer,  in  their  ornithological  catalogues  of  that 
country.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommon  on  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Dr.  Carte,  on  the  zoology  of  the 
Crimea,  says, — ^**Two  or  three  were  seen  in  the  harbour 
of  Balaklava,  in  the  month  of  February,  1855,  fishing 
for  small  fish,  shrimps,  etc.,  diving  with  great  ease, 
and  remaining  under  water  a  considerable  time.  An 
allied  species  is  found  in  the  salt-water  lagoons  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania."  Lord  Lilford  says  it  is  common,  and 
he  believes  resident  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  Lake 
Butrinto,  and  on  the  lagoons  of  Nicopolis.  It  is  much 
more  common  on  the  opposite  African  coast.  It  occurs, 
according  to  Captain  Lochc,  in  all  the  great  lakes  of 
Algeria,  and  he  mentions  that  of  Ilalloula.  Mr.  Salvin 
says  he  found  it  commonly  in  the  lagoon  of  El  Bahciia, 
and  he  saw  it  at  Dj  en  deli  and  Zana,  in  the  Eastern 
Atlas,  ("Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  364.)  Mr.  Tristram  found  it 
on  the  Lake  of  Bou  Guizoun,  in  June,  1856,  and  at 
Tuggurt,  in  Northern  Africa,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  ('*Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  82.)  He  also  fell  in  with  it 
and  obtained  the  nest  and  eggs  at  the  Lake  of 
Hallonla,  his  visits  to  which  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  with  pleasure. 

"We  found  two  nests  of  the  ^VTiite-headed  Duck, 
(Erismatura  mersuyj  among  the  sedge,  containing,  the 
one  three,  the  other  eight  eggs.  These  are  very  large 
for  the  size  of  the  bird,  almost  perfectly  elliptical  in 
shape,  and  a  line   longer  and  wider  than  those  of  the 
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Velvet  Scoter;   of  an   extremely  rough  texture,  unJi 


that  of  any  other  Duck,  more  resembling  the  egg  <^  ^^ 
the  Bean  Goose,  but  far  more  coarsely  grained,  ^^ ^^^^ 
of  a  dull  white  colour.  The  habits  and  flight  of  the  p^ 
bird  are  more  like  those  of  a  Grebe  than  a  Duck.    It  ^ 

often   saves  itself  by  diving,  and   remains   under  water 
for  a  considerable  time."      Mr.  Tristram  did   not  meet 
with  this  Duck  in  Eastern  Algeria.     Mr.  Tristram  does 
not  say  that  the   nests   he   found  were  floating.     Tern- 
minck  says  they  float  like  the  nest  of  a  Grebe. 

The  bL  when  swimming  is  emerged  in  the  water, 
except  its  head,  and  its  stiff  tail  acts  as  an  excellent 
rudder  to  steer  it  about.  Its  legs  are  placed  beyond 
the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  it  cannot  walk.  It  is, 
however,  an  expert  diver,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tristram, 
and  for  this  it^  organization  beautifully  adapts  it. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
one  of  the  eggs  taken  by  Mr.  Tristram  on  Lake 
Halloula,  as  well  as  a  male  bird  from  the  same 
locality. 

This  specimen,  killed  on  the  15th.  of  April,  1856, 
and  therefore  in  the  breeding  plumage,  has  the  top  of 
the  head  and  occiput  black,  with  the  forehead,  nape, 
cheeks,  and  base  of  under  mandible  white;  neck  and 
throat  black;  back,  scapularies,  upper  wing  coverts,  and 
flanks  reddish  brown  mottled  with  grey  and  white;  the 
sides  of  the  chest  and  upper  tail  coverts  deep  red 
brown;  tail  black;  lesser  wing  coverts  dull  brown, 
edged  with  minute  black  and  white  spots;  primaries 
and  secondaries  very  short,  and  brown;  chest  deep  red 
brown,  spotted  with  black;  crop  and  abdomen  dirty 
glossy  (Grcbc-like)  white,  covered  thickly  with  black 
spots,  more  or  less  distinct.     The  short  and  singularly 
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inflated  beak^  the  yefy  small  nail,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  black. 

My  figure  is  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Tristram. 

It  has  also  been  figured  by  Bechstein,  Tasschcnb. 
Deut.,  vol.  ii,  p.  444,  No.  29;  Naumann,  Vogel  Nachtr., 
pi.  40,  fig.  79,  (male  and  female;)  Stor,  Degli  Uccelli, 
pi.  677;   Savigny,  Egypte,  pi.  10,  f.  2;   Gould,  pi.  883. 


FMUa-h.   D«n-<.u-u, 

Dkolim^;  Oni.  Ktirnp.,  tuI.  ii,   ^H 

p.  4,U\  184X1.                             H 

ClanpsUi   Barrovii, 

UicaiBDSOS;  FauQ.  U'lr.  A[Uef.^^| 

p.  456.  No.  21C.                       S 

BoKiPiBTK:  1838.                        ^ 

1,/anJira. 

Ileiue  Critique.  185i). 

icapularit. 

Bbbbm;  Vog.  Deut,  p.  952,  Sp.  ^ 

Anai  Barnticii, 

Ohlih.      TiMiiiNCE;  Manual, 

4lli.  Part,  p.  561.  1840. 

"      tulandka. 

ScHiNZi  Europ.  Faun.,  1840. 

"      clausula. 

Fabbb;   Prod.  Island.,  p.  71.  Sp.  ^ 

Plafg/iu>  Barrowii, 

Reibuihdt;  Faun.  Greeol.,  p.  2-1,  -w^ 

Sp.  8.  fig.  3. 

GUuciott  IdanJicum. 

EBTSEBLlMa  ST  BLAStUfl;   Dia 

WirbelL,  1840. 

Gar  rot  Arctique, 

Op  the  Fbsmch. 

Areluc/ie  ScAelleiUe, 

Of  thb  GsBMiKa. 

Rocky  Mountain  Garrvl, 

ElCHlSDSOli. 

BarrmvM  Duck, 

Go  OLD. 

Specific  Character$, — Head  and  upper  part  of  Uie  neck  puujf 
purple,  with   a  largo  white  crescent  before  each  eye;   the  wbil^^ 
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speeulura  separated  from  tlie  band  on  the  coverts  by  a  black 
stripe,  (male.)  The  female  is  like  the  Golden  Eye,  but  the  beak, 
as  in  the  male  also  is  shorter,  and  narrower  towards  the  point. 
Length  twenty-two  inches  and  a  half;  wings  nine  inches  and  a 
half;  beak  one  inch  and  one  third ;  tarsus  one  inch  and  seven 
lines ;  middle  and  outer  toe  each  two  inches  and  a  half. — ^Nuttall. 

This  diving  Duck  is  closely  allied  to,  and  probably 
a  race  of  the  Golden  Eye,  and  was  figured  and  des- 
cribed  in  the  "Faun.  Bor.  Amer."  of  Richardson  and 
Swainson. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  regions  of  Europe 
and  America,  being  especially  located  in  Iceland,  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Maytavan.  In  America  it  appears 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  by  Richardson  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Garrot. 

Very  little  has  been  recorded  of  this  bird  since  the 
appearance  of  Richardson  and  Swainson's  work.  It 
nests  on  the  rocks,  among  the  herbage,  and  lays 
ten  or  twelve  eggs,  which  are  of  a  clear  green  colour, 
and  many  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  British 
collections  for  the  Golden  Eye,  from  which  indeed  it 
differs  very  little.  Great  diameter  two  inches  and  two 
fifths,  smaller  one  inch  and  four  fifths. 

Temminck  says  that  the  old  birds  migrate  from 
Iceland  before  the  females,  and  the  young  of  the  year 
leave  a  considerable  time  after  the  old  birds. 

In  its  habits  the  Arctic  Garrot  does  not  differ  from 
the  Golden  Eye. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head  and  two  inches  of  the 
neck  bright  pansy  purple,  Avith  a  greenish  reflection 
on  the  ears.  Forehead  and  chin  brownish  black. 
Dorsal  plumage,  wings,  and  broad  tips  of  the  long 
fiank  feathers  mostly  velvet  black.     The  crescent-shaped 
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(lalcli  JVoiu  the  rictUJ  t»  ihi-  side^  of  the  forcliead,  lower 
part  «f  tlic  neck,  shoulderji,  tips  of  the   outer  scnpulaa-?, 
lower  row  of  lesser  coveris,  tips  of  tbe  greater  coveria, 
*U   «eotidaries,  and   the   under   plumage  white;  space         I 
round    the    thighs,    tail,    and    its    lateral   under    coverts 
brucoUt  brown.     Bill  blackish;  legs  orange;   webs  black. 
The  feathers  of  the  forehead  terminate  on  the  bill  in  a 
xeinieircular  outline.      The  plumage  of  the  occiput  and 
nape    longer   than    in   the    common    Golden    Eye,   and   -A 
fumiiug  a  more  decided  crest;  wings  two  inches  and  a-*iT 
half  shorter  than  the  tail. 

In   the   female   the   head   and   adjoining   pnrt   of  ihe-^^ 
neck    are   nniber    brown,  and  without  any  white  mark ;  £  ^ 

dorsal  plumage  pitch  black;    its  anterior  parts,  particu M 

larly  the  shoulders  and  the  base  of  the  neck  all  round,  »ff 
edged  with  iwh  grey;  a  white  collar  round  the  middle^** 
of  the  neck.  Flunks  clove  brown,  edged  with  white, --si 
Inlermediate  coverts  blotched  with  white  and  hlack;^  a 
greater  covtrta  white  tipped  with  black;  secondaries^^ 
aa  in  the  male.  Both  mandibles  orange  at  the  pointy.,  :M 
their  lips  and  posterior  paints  black.  Feet  as  in  ihe^;^ 
male. — Nuttall, 

My  figure    is    taken    from   Richardson  and   Swainson- , 

Faun.  Bor.  Amer.,  pi.  70.     The  egg  is  one  brought  b;^i^^ 
Mr.  Procter,  of  Durham,  from   Iceland. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Gould,  jil.  ;>80. 
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Famili/  PELECANIDjF.,     f BojiaparteJ 

Genus  Peleoanus.     (LinncBus.J 

Oenerie  Characters, — Beak  long,  straiglit,  tliick,  and  much 
depressed;  upper  mandible  flattened,  terminated  by  a  strong 
nail  or  hook;  inferior  mandible  formed  by  two  bony  branches, 
depressed,  flexible,  united  at  the  tip;  from  these  two  branches 
depends  a  large  fold  of  skin  in  the  form  of  a  pouch.  Face 
and  throat  naked;  nostrils  basal,  opening  longitudinally;  legs 
strong,  short;  three  toes  in  ft'ont  and  one  behind,  the  latter 
articulated  internally,  but  on  the  same  plane  as  the  others,  all 
united  by  a  membrane;  claw  of  middle  toe  without  denticu- 
lations.  Wings  medium  size;  the  first  primary  shorter  than 
the  second,  which  is  the  longest;  greater  wing  coverts  and 
secondary  quills,  nearest  the  body,  as  long  as  the  primaries. 
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Pelecanus  crispus. 

Pelecanus  crispus,  Brucii;  Isis,  1832. 

"  onocratulus,  var.  orientalis,  Linnjeus. 

Pelecanus  anocratulus,  Pallas, 

Pilican  frise.  Of  the  Feench. 

Biesen-Pelikan,  Of  the  Germans. 


Specific  Characters. — A  small  reddish  naked  space  round  the 
eyes,  which  space  is  narrow  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  where  the 
frontal  feathers  form  a  double  festoon.  Tarsi  short;  feet  blackish. 
Plamage  generally  argentine  white.  Length  six  feet;  from  carpal 
joint    to  tip   of  wing  twenty-five    inches;    beak   from   forehead 
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tmtttrti  inrbei  bu<1  tlirvc  Ipnths;  lieak  from  rii'ttu  fiHeen  intiir* 
and  Ihrpo  tenths;  ii»k«l  apni'e  ahoal  the  eye*  tuo  inchtv  by 
nao  inch  ttnil  ihnM^  IcDlhi;  tAnui  thm?  iu<-hi-<  luiil  a  lialfi 
midillo  liic  and  clan-  five  incliei  and  a  half. 

The  Pelicans  form  a  distinct  and  wt-ll-marked  genus, 
witli  which,   thanks   to   tho   spirited    proprieiore  of  the  i 

ZiHilogical  Gardens,  most  peoi>lo  are  very  Tamiliar.     Tlie  ' 

n&(;idar   character   of  the   birds    in   the   gardens — their 
iiwkvard  gait,  their   vomcitj-,  the  huge  bag   suspended 
beneath   the  lower   mandible,  which  ihey  fill  with  the 
fisli   inoKt    nimbly   by   n     kind    of    side    shovelling    or        -r 
»caopinf;  with  thrir   long  flm  briik,  at  once  arrest  the      :^s 
attention   and  excitf  the  inlcrrst  of  the  observer.     Hut    .^-J 
look   at   tho   IVlican   in  hi«  own    wild   haunt'-^look  at   .:^«t 
him  dashing  like  a  lump  of  Und  into  the  sea  after  his  ^Ss 
prey,  or  waiting   about   eddies  and  watcifalU  with  lhc=».ae 
same  object — and  then  watch   ihcni  in  immense  troops,.,  ^bm, 
flying    in   the   form   of    an  oblique   line   or   semicircle,,  -s^ji, 
and  he  appears  a  rcry  different  bird  to  those  whichKfsi 
wc   sec   in   confinement. 

Pelicans  live  upon  rivers,  lakes,  or  on  the  sea-coast- :*^t. 
ITiey  usually  fly  low,  but  sometimes  ascend  to  a  grea»-*=^t 
height,  Tliey  are  good  swimmers,  and  can  perch  upoin«:«»n 
trees,  but  they  do  not  prefer  this  mode  of  resting,  '^^■^< 
generally  taking  to  the  water,  ITiey  feed  principallj:<^-r-'l.^ 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  continue  catchin^^  *^»g 
fish  until  their  huge  (esophageal  pouches  are  filled,  whecx^^*'^ 
they  retire  to  some  lone  and  insulated  retreat  to  digest  «:='^*' 
their  enormous  meals,  as  though  aware  of  their  dangcK^^^^ 
when  gorged. 

This  pouch,  which  holds  in  some  instances  as  muctt^^ 
as  a  dozen  quarts  of  water,  prevents  the  proper  articn-  -*^" 
lation  of  their  voice,  which  is,  consequently,  as  NuttalL-^S" 
has   remarked,  "a   mere   hoarse,  hollow,   and   indistincV  ^' 
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sound,  sometimes  bordering  on  a  grunt."  Latham  says 
that  they  will  sometimes  unite  together  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  and  beat  the  waters  with  their  wings,  so 
as  to  frighten  the  fith,  which  consequently  become  an 
easy  prey.  They  breed  on  rocks  near  the  water, 
generally  in  places  difficult  to  get  at.  They  lay  from  two 
to  four  eggs.  They  are  very  much  attached  to  their 
young;  hence  the  old  legend  that  they  will  feed  them 
with  their  own  blood,  which  is  however  a  mere  fable, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  they  feed  them  by  disgorging 
the  contents  of  their  pouches.  Equally  fabulous  is  the 
story  of  their  bringing  water  in  their  pouches  into  the 
desert,  to  sustain  the  camel  in  his  thirsty  journey. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  call  the  Pelican  the  Camel 
of  the  River,  and  the  Persians  the  Water  Carrier, 
which  has  evidently  arisen  from  their  performing  this 
office  for  their  young. 

The  Pelican  is  said  to  attain  to  a  great  age.  Gesner, 
on  the  authority  of  Cullman,  gives  an  instance  of  one 
which  lived  eighty  years.  Its  flesh  is  bad  both  to 
taste  and  smell. 

I  have  selected  the  rarer  of  tlie  two  European  species 
to  notice  first,  as  I  have,  by  tlic  kindness  of  Mr. 
Tristram,  a  fine  specimen  before  me. 

The  Dalmatian  Pelican,  equally  with  the  White 
Pelican,  inhabits  the  east  of  Europe  and  north  of 
Africa,  but  it  is  also  common  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia, 
Moldavia,  the  Crimea,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
It  is  also  found  in  Algeria,  according  to  Captain 
Loche  and  Mr.  Tristram;  and  it  ranges  even  to  China, 
as  noted  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  by  Mr.  Swinhoe. 

Of  its  occurrence  in  Greece  we  have  the  testimony 
of  several  writers.  Count  Jliihle,  "Orn.  Griech.,"  p. 
132,  says, — "It  is   very  plentiful   in  Greece  the   whole 


jrcar  throuph,  and  on  many  lakes  and  swanips,  5uch 
Ha  Zigfri,  Kopai,  and  Paralynni,  are  broad  colonies  of 
them.  Thfv  are  also  very  plentiful  on  the  lakes 
Miwuloufthi  and  Thermopylae.  In  places  incredibly 
difficult  U>  rea<;h,  where  floating  islands  are  found,  they 
plac«  tiieir  nc^tti  very  thickly  to<>;e[her,  supported 
among  the  reeda  and  rushes,  and  generally  toaked 
with  wet.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  these  congre- 
gated neittN  is  covered  with  their  dull  white  duug  and 
a  multitude  of  foul  fioh  which  they  have  dropped 
about,  and  nhieh   makcu  the  spot   horribly  offensive" 

"My  friend,  Lieut.  Freyberg,  assured  me  that  after 
inticli  search  in  these  breediug-placeti,  he  had  founi] 
in  ft  nest — if  we  may  call  the  hole  lliey  use  by  such  a 
name — a  full-grown  young  one,  and  another  only 
covered  with  down,  which  can  only  be  explained  by^^y 
the  supposition  that  two  females  had  each  laid  an  egg^^-^ 
in  the   same  nest. 

"'I'hc  yellow  grey  young  birds  have  a  very  unsighilj^Jf 
appcaraiiec,  and  these  never -satisfied  screamers,  with'^-i^li 
their  shrill  shreaking  voice  and  the  unformed  heac»~^^ 
hanging  on  their  crop,  make  an  unsightly  picture, 

"Near  the  nest  the  old  ones  are  not  shy,  and  ii  ^ 
you  can  get  to  their  ground  you  may  kill  as  maaj^^^^^J 
as  you  like.  They  fly  gracefully  and  lightly,  anc»  .«nnil 
describe  as  many  circles  as  the  Gulls.  I  have  neve:^^'* 
seen  them  fishing  together,  but  they  seem  to  like  th»-*^* 
company  of  the  Cormorant.  A\Tien  they  have  stufTec*^^ 
themselves  with  food,  they  may  be  seen  sitting  anc^-*" 
resting  on  the  low  rocks  along  the  shores  of  the  sea.'"^ 

Lord  Lilford  says  it  is  common  in  the  Ionian  Island  — S* 
throughout    the    year,    on    the    coasts    of    Epirus,    ancn^ 

that   it  breeds   at   Suttanieh,  on   the    Gulf  of   Arta. 

("Ibis,"  ii,  p.  355.)     Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson  also  met  witt«- 
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it  in  Western  Greece,  and  gives  the  following  graphic 
description: — "Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
Pelecanus  crispus  lived  in  hundreds  all  the  year  round, 
from  the  rocky  promontory  of  Kourtzolari,  hard  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
the  lagoon,  to  the  islands  of  ^Etolieo,  up  its  northern 
arms,  and  on  the  east  to  the  great  mud  flats  which 
mark  the  limits  of  the  present  delta  of  the  Phidaris. 
Now-a-days  a  solitary  individual  may  be  seen  fishing 
here  and  there  throughout  the  lagoon,  but  the  small 
remnant  of  this  once  mighty  host  have  made  their  last 
stand  upon  the  islands  which  divide  the  Gulf  of 
Procopanisto  from  the  Gulf  of  ^tolieo.  Here,  towards 
the  end  of  February  last,  the  community  of  Pelicans 
constructed  a  group  of  seven  nests, — a  sad  falling  off 
from  1838,  when  thirty -five  nests  (the  remains  of  which 
had  not  then  disappeared)  were  grouped  in  contiguous 
proximity  upon  a  neighbouring  ifc>lct.  It  needs  not 
the  nose  of  a  pointer  to  discover  the  locality,  even  if 
the  large  white  birds  themselves  were  not  a  sufficient 
guide.  As  we  approached  the  spot  in  a  boat  the 
Pelicans  left  their  nests,  and,  taking  to  the  water, 
sailed  away  like  a  fleet  of  stately  ships,  leaving  their 
newly  built  establishment  in  possession  of  the  invader. 
The  boat  grounded  in  two  or  three  feet  of  mud,  and 
when  the  party  had  floundered  through  this,  the  seven 
nests  were  discovered  to  be  empty.  A  fisherman  had 
plundered  them  that  morning,  taking  from  each  nest 
one  egg,  all  of  which  we  of  course  recovered.  The 
nests  were  constructed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  old 
reed  palings  used  by  the  natives  for  enclosing  the  fish, 
though  with  these  were  mixed  such  pieces  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  islet  as  were  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  seven  nests  were  contiguous,  and  disposed  in  the 
shape   of   an   irregular   cross,    the    navel  of    the    cross. 


whirli  WM  llji-  liilWt  nf*l,  being  about  thirty  inrltat 
Iit);h,  rtip  two  next  in  liiio  on  each  side  being  about 
two  fci!t  high,  the  two  nevVf  furming  each  arm  uf  ihe 
croHH  a  few  iochos  lower,  and  the  two  extremes  at 
either  end  being  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  ground. 
Thc*c  latter,  it  is  presumed,  were  intended  for  the 
junior  partners  of  the  firm  in  the  same  way  that  the 
great  bear  uf  the  nursery  tales  has  a  big  E^eat,  his 
wife    a   middling    seat,    and    the    little    bears    a    small  ' 

Wat.  The  eggs  are  chalky  like  those  of  the  PeUca- 
niJcB  generally,  very  rough  in  texture,  and  some  oC 
them  much  streaked  with  blood." — "Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  595,     — 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tristram  I  ani  enabled  to  *m 
figure  one  of  the  eggs  mentioned  in  the  above  intere^ling^^^ 
uccount. 

Dr.  Baldamus  in  "Naumannia"  for  1852,  relates  thc::».itf 
following  capture  of  this  bird: — "Ou  my  return  froiiir«::«]» 
Or^ora  to  I'arosovn  I  saw  in  the  steamboat  a  l*elicair«-jaii 
fly  past  near  the  water,  and  it  weut  ou  six  hundie^»?SEJ 
paces  ahead  of  us.  The  captain  gave  me  permissioar^zson 
to  shoot  from  the  steamer,  and  I  killed  it  within  thirt^-:»  — ly 
paces,  as  it  was  soaring  over  the  bowsprit.  ITiis  wajcs."^!i9 
in  the  current  of  Klissura,  and  the  bird  must  eithets^-«er 
have  come  over  the  high  rocks  from  the  Valley  of  th.*riJie 
Danube  or  from  Wallachia.  This  bird  nests  in  tlL«r^-Iie 
swamp9    between   the   Danube   and   the   Theiss,   and  I 

received  two  young   ones   and   the    old    female,  whic  =:^^  '^^ 
lived  some  weeks  on  live  and  dead  fish." 

In  the  same  journal  for  1853,  p.  23,  Dr.  J.  I^tF- 
Naumann  says: — "On  tlie  Upper  Sarpa  Ponds  (colon;^  ^^^T 
of  Sarepta)  is  a  most  interesting  breeding  place  of  thS:-*"* 
bird.  I  looked  for  them  unfortunately  too  early,  bi^-^^'' 
the  construction  of  the  nest  could  be  well  obscrvec^^-'- 
It  was  placed  very  deep  in  the  rushes  of  the  ponc:^' 
After  half  an  hour's   trial   we   succeeded   in   making      ■* 
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passage  through  mighty  rush  thickets,  where  the  Swans 
and  Ducks  were  swimming  about.  The  nests  were  placed 
on  the  narrow  banks,  close  to  one  another,  and  they 
appeared  as  though  they  were  swimming  together  among 
the  roots  of  the  old  rushes  and  reed  stems,  and  they 
were  placed  so  thickly  that  they  did  not  sink  when 
stood  upon  or  walked  over.  The  nest  was  very  narrow 
for  the  size  of  the  bird." 

The  adult  male  and  female  have  on  the  head  and 
neck  an  abundant  coiffure  of  long  white  feathers,  slightly 
twisted  and  silky;  all  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  narrow  filaments  more  or  less  contorted; 
those  of  the  crop  are  straight,  awl-shaped,  shining,  and 
of  a  yellowish  tinge;  the  abdomen  greyish  white;  all 
the  upper  parts,  including  the  wings,  are  covered  with 
long  white  feathers,  of  which  the  shafts  are  blackish; 
tail  of  silvery  white,  with  black  shafts;  primaries 
black,  with  their  bases  silvery  white,  running  into  grey 
on  the  inner  web, — the  tips  are  also  greyish;  the 
secondaries  white,  with  their  extremities  silvery  grey. 
The  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  red  naked  patch, 
of  which  the  tint  becomes  bluish  near  the  beak; 
superior  mandible  grey,  spotted  with  blue  and  red. 
The  guttural  pouch  orange,  more  or  less  varied  with 
yellowish  grey,  and  on  each  side  a  yellowish  grey 
spot.     Legs  and  feet  ash-colour;   iris  clear  yellow. 

The  young  have  no  crest;  the  pouch  is  greyish,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  yellowish;  their  plumage  is  grey, 
mixed  with  bright  brown.— (Temminck.) 

My  figures  of  the  bird  and  its  egg  are  from  speci- 
mens kindly  sent  me   by  Mr.  Tristram. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Brandt,  Animal. 
Rossic.  Nov.  Icon.,  fas.  1,  pi.  6;  Gould,  IJ.  of  E.,  pi. 
406;    Naumann,  Vogel.  Deutsch.,  pi.  283. 

VOL.   IV.  Z 
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KjmiTy  PELECANID^.     (Btmapark.) 

GonnB  PlMO 

iNrs.     CLinnauaJ 

WHITK 

PELICAN. 

Prli^artun.  otiorratulus. 

Pekcunm  onocralitUi. 

LlNNJlDfl. 

roteM. 

EVEBSM*!!,                             1 

mioor. 

KCFi'BI.L.                           ^H 

PiUran  hlanc. 

Of  Tin  Fbkhch.        ^^H 

Qemeiner  peUtax. 

Op  THB  G»B>i*F«.      ^^^ 

PtUicano. 

Sivr. 

Speetjic  Characleri. — The  eye  is  placed  io  a.  large  natcd  ptWli. 
which  is  broad  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  where  the  fi'athen  of 
the  forehead  form  oue  point;  tarsi  Ioti)(;  legs  livitl.  flunuK'' 
ruse  colour.     Length  from  Brc  to  six  feet,  and  sometioie*  \m\pi- 


The  White  or  Common  Pelican,  or  ITie  Pelican  "f 
authors,  inhabits  in  Europe  the  came  localities  as  tlio« 
mentioned  for  the  Dalmatian  Pelican.  It  has  occurred 
also,  hat  accidentally,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  A 
young  subject  was  shot  by  M.  HoUandrc  on  the  ^ 
of  October,  18SS,  in  the  pond  of  Fourligny,  in  the 
Dqiaitiiicnt  of  iMoscHe,  and  is  recorded  in  his  "Fauae 
de  k  Mo>L-IIe,"  p.  J91.      Dcgland  records  the  capture 
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of  one  in  June^  1849,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gufite, 
and  three  others  near  Libourne,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gironde,  which  he  supposes  were  flying  to  the 
grounds  in  which  they  ordinarily  lived,  and  which 
were  then  the  theatre  of  war.  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson 
("Ibis,"  vol.  iii,  p.  366,)  describes  what  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  sight,  namely,  a  flock  of  Pelicans, 
which  he  supposed  were  of  this  species,  numbering 
several  thousandsy  flying  northwards  in  the  Dobrudscha. 
Lord  Lilford  ("Ibis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  855,)  says  that  the 
White  Pelicans  pass  in  enormous  numbers  over  Corfu 
southwards  in  November,  and  that  a  few  remain  about 
the  coasts  of  Epirus  throughout  the  winter. 

Count  Miihle  says, — "This  Pelican  is  also  very  rare 
in  Greece.  I  believe  that  it  comes  there  to  breed,  but 
is  only  seen  singly,  now  and  then  in  winter.  Among 
all  my  specimens  of  Pelicans  I  have  only  one  of  this 
species,  which  was  killed  in  April  in  the  lake  of 
Missolonghi.  It  was  a  female,  and  about  to  lay,  as  a 
mature  egg  was  taken  out  of  its  body.  Dr.  Linder- 
mayer  says  that  it  is  much  rarer  in  Greece  than  P. 
crispus,  only  a  solitary  one  being  seen  in  the  large 
lakes  now  and  then.  He  does  not  speak  of  its  breeding 
there  with  certainty.  It  is  found,  according  to  Captain 
Loche,  in  Algeria,  but  only  accidentally.  In  Egypt, 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Taylor  says,  "Ibis,"  vol.  i,  p.  54,  "This 
magnificent  bird  is  tolerably  numerous,  and  generally 
distributed.  It  is  usually  to  be  seen  standing  on  sand- 
banks in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Nile  scenery."  Dr.  G.  Hartlaub  includes  it 
among  the  birds  of  West  Africa,  and  gives  Senegambia, 
on  the  authority  of  Lichtenstein,  and  Mozambique,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Verreaux,  as  localities,  ("Omithologie 
Westafricas,"  p.  255).) 
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At  one  time  almoiit  all  Pelicans  fell  under  BrissonV 
nantt*  of  amicralulus,  and  Nut  la  11  has  given  a  long 
descriiklioit  of  this  bird  as  an  iahabilant  of  Ameritsi. 
It,  diH-a  nnt,  liowfier,  1  believe,  occur  tliere,  ihe  tiru 
Amt-ricaii  «|iecic%  being  P.  IravAyrAyncus  of  Latham, 
and   the    P.fascus,  or   Brown    IVlican,  of  Linni^us. 

The  White  Pelican  is  very  aimilar  in  its  brcediai; 
habibt  to  it§  congener  and  very  near  ally,  P.  eritpvi. 
It  neuls  among  water  plants,  generally  on  iKc  giuuad, 
or  uinong  the  thicic  herbage,  and  lays  two  or  three 
lurj^e  white  eggs,  the  surface  of  which  is  rough  and 
calcareoaa. 

The  White  Pelicans  live  on  the  coasts  of  the  great 
lake!),  and  banks  of  rivers,  aiul  coasts  of  the  sea,  in 
small  flocks.  They  live  principally  ou  fish.  They 
swim  and  fly  with  great  agility  They  migrate  in 
iuimcnse  flocks  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  male  in  breeding  pi ti mage  is  white,  tinged 
with  rose,  and  with  a  long  occipital  crest;  the  crop 
yellowish,  and  the  primaries  black;  beak  bluish  grey 
in  the  middle  and  above  and  below  on  its  posterior 
half,  the  rest  yellow,  becoming  whiter  near  the  tip, 
with  the  lateral  bands,  borders  of  the  mandibles,  and 
the  nail,  red;  the  naked  part  on  the  face  flesh-coloured, 
with  the  firont  swollen,  forming  an  oval  brick  red 
protuberance:  the  pouch  yellow  ochre,  veined  with  bluish 
red;  lower  part  of  thighs,  tarsi,  and  toes  rose,  shaded 
anteriorly  and  in  the  articulations  with  orange;  iris 
dark  sealing-wax  red,  with  whitish  rays,  and  the  con- 
junction projecting,  and  of  an  orange  red. 

In  winter  there  is  a  frontal  protuberance;  the  face 
whitish;  iris  brown;  the  conjunction  sealing-wax  red; 
the  guttural  pouch  bright  yellow;  and  the  l^s  livid 
red. 
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The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  smaller^  and 
the  beak  shorter. 

Young  of  the  year  have  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
parts,  whitish  ash,  darker  grey  on  the  back,  on  the 
scapularies,  and  wing  coverts,  with  the  borders  a  brighter 
tint;  primaries,  beak,  and  naked  parts  of  the  cheeks, 
and  throat,  livid;  legs  ashy  brown;  iris  brown. — 
(Degland.) 

My  figure  is  from  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

The  egg  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tristram.  It  is  from 
the  Moravian  settlement  on  the  Wolga. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figured  by  Buffon,  pi.  enl. 
87,  (adult,)  965,  (young;)  Roux,  Orn.  Prov.,  pi.  342, 
(young;)  Edwards,  pi.  92;  Stor,  Degl.  Ucc,  pi.  499 
and  600;   Naumann,  pi.  282;  Gould,  B.  of  E.,  pi.  405. 


PALMIPEDES. 

Famil;/  PELECANIDM.     (Bonaparte.) 

Genua  Cabbo.     { Mryer  and    Wolff.} 

■■  CharacUri. — Bill  modtniU,  or  lotig,  MtmigUt,  and 
culmon  rouudod;  ujipur  mandibla  mucli  cnni'J 
the  point,  booked;  iiiftTior  moiidible  tompreMrd;  (lie 
biUH^  (^ODDVcted  with  b  membruDe  which  esLendi  to  tLe  tbn^ 
Fni'i:  and  throat  naked;  nostrils  boaal,  linear,  hid.  Ifp 
itrutig,  Bhort,  much  drawn  into  the  abdomen;  three  toei  in 
fhiot  and  one  behind,  the  hind  toe  articulaled  to  the  loMt 
•urfacv  of  the  tarsus,  all  united  bf  a  membrane;  claw  of  the 
middle  toe  serrated  on  the  inner  edge.  "Wings  < 
length;  tlie  first  feather  slightly  shorter  Uian  the  teconi}, 
which  ia  the  longest. 
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(Jarbo 

pyijmtBua. 

Car  bo  pj/gm^ui. 

Tbmmincu;  Mau.,  111120, 

PeUcaaat  pygnuBiu. 

Pallas. 

Hydrororax  pj/gmaut. 

ViKILLOT, 

Phalaorocorax  M«««*. 

BoNAPABTB. 

ar»ora««  py,f»««. 

Dl'Boisi  Ois.  de  lit  Bflgiq 

part  iii,  pi.  230. 

Coriiuiran  pgg-nit. 

Of  IBS  Fbehch. 

Or  THE  Gebhasb 

Dwarf  Shag. 

Latham. 
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Specific  Character*. — Beak  shorter  than  the  head,  and  slender; 
tail  long,  the  feathers  straight  and  stifiT.  Length  twenty  inches 
and  a  half;  from  carpal  joint  to  tip  seven  inches  and  a  half; 
beak  from  forehead  one  inch  and  three  tenths;  beak  from  rictus 
two  inches;  tarsns  one  inch;  middle  toe  and  claw  two  inches  and 
a  half;  tail  six  inches,  and,  in  the  specimen  figured  only  ten  qnills. 

The  Little  Cormorant  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  common  in  Hungary 
and  Dalmatia,  and  is  found  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  occurs  also  in  Greece, 
and  occasionally  wanders  into  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy,  but  not,  as  stated  by  M.  Dubois,  by  mistake, 
into  the  British  Isles.  It  is  very  abundant,  according 
to  Lord  Lilford,  at  Epirus,  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  where 
it  does  not  ** appear  to  have  any  particular  preference 
for  salt  water  to  iresh,  as  it  is  often  to  be  found  in 
ditches  and  flooded  meadows  far  from  the  sea." — "Ibis," 
vol.  ii,  p.  356.)  Lord  Lilford  also  saw  it  in  Albania. 
In  Italy  it  clearly  has  come  under  the  notice  of  Savi, 
but  at  the  time  he  wrote  he  seemed  to  connect  it 
with  the  young  of  the  Shag.  In  Greece  Count  Miihle 
says  that  although  it  is  taken  on  all  the  great  lakes, 
it  is  far  less  plentiful  than  Carbo  cormoranus,  (The 
Cormorant.) 

**It  prefers  the  large  lakes  and  swamps  to  the  sea, 
which  it  only  frequents  in  winter.  It  probably  breeds 
there,  though  I  cannot  say  anything  with  precision 
about  its  nidification,  for  it  is  taken  throughout  the 
whole  summer.  Naumann's  remark  that  it  climbs  up 
the  reeds  is  very  correct,  and  in  this  it  resembles 
Ardea  minuta.  It  is  very  shy,  and  has  a  great  tenacity 
of  life,  so  that  many  when  hard  hit  are  lost  by  the 
sportsman,  and  consequently  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
perfect  specimens  for  preservation." 
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Dr.  Lindcmuiyar  aya  that  it  breeds  »loag  tlie  Island 
of  EabcM,  ID  the  inUnd  lAkes,  and  the  nu-roundiBg 
couQlry. 

"The  Little  Cormorant,"  says  M,  Dubois,  "frequent* 
the  Uics  in  the  interior  of  the  cuntioeiit,  as  well  as 
the  sea;  bat  it  lovps,  above  all  things,  extensive 
marshes  which  arc  full  of  rced«  and  other  aqnatic 
plants,  anil  cut  into  channels  of  d^ep  water,  full  of 
SkIi,  when-  thcj  can  constantly  seek  their  food,  for 
they  are  very  voractoug,  and  wage  a  con^itant  war 
against  the  finny  tribe,  ^^'hen  they  wish  to  rest  ibey 
place  thcniwlrrs  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  po^  sll^ 
rounded  with  water,  where  they  remaia  for  hours 
without  monng. 

"Their  inunobtlity  sccros  to  be  a  source  of  the  greatiM 
pleasure  to  them  in  fine  weather.  Plunged  into  a  half 
ulccpy  condition,  it  is  at  such  times  easy  to  cover  them 
with  the  gun;  but  the  sportsman  is  often  dccciwd 
when  he  thinks  by  their  sudden  fall  into  the  water 
that  they  are  mortally  wounded,  as  they  often  rise  (o 
the  surface  analn  far  beyond  his  reach.  They  swim 
with  an  inconceivable  dexterity,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  seen  when  they  are  in  the  water,  as  they  only 
show  a  small  part  of  the  head  and   the  top  of  the  back. 

"They  arc  very  sociable,  above  all  to  their  congener*; 
they  are  seen  united  in  large  numbers  in  the  places 
where  they  breed,  and  they  live  there  peaceably,  even 
with  birds  of  another  species.  To  construct  their  nest 
they  generally  choose  a  site  which  is  dangerous  to 
approach.  They  select  the  trunk  of  a  willow  which  is 
surrounded  by  mud  and  slime,  which  forbids  all 
approach  even  in  a  boat.  Two  or  three  nests  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  same  stump,  composed  of  small 
branches  and   reeds,  which  they  build  up   to   a   rather 
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considerable  height;  and  the  white  dung  which  they 
constantly  deposit  gives  the  nest  the  appearance  of  haying 
been  coarsely  plastered  with  lime.  They  lay  towards 
the  end  of  May  five  or  six  eggs,  rarely  more.  The 
male  and  female  alternately  incubate." 

The  Little  Cormorant  is  not  the  smallest  of  its  genus, 
and  therefore,  as  Temminck  has  observed,  the  name 
PygnuBUS  is  inappropriate.  It  is,  however,  much 
smaUer  than  the  Shag,  S,  gractdtis,  and  differs  from  it 
strongly  in  the  size  of  the  beak,  and  length  of  the 
tail  and  dorsal  plumage.  It  is  altogether  a  smaller 
made  bird,  and  no  mistake  can  be  made  between  the 
two  when  compared  together.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  young  of  the  Shag  has  been  taken  for  it, 
and  hence  may  have  arisen  the  statement  of  its  having 
been  captured  in  Great  Britain. 

This  bird  differs  in  plumage  according  to  age  and 
season  more  than  sex.  The  male  and  female  have  all 
the  plumage  of  a  lustrous  greenish  black;  the  border 
which  surrounds  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings 
of  a  brilliant  black,  which  seems  highly  polished;  very 
fine  white  streaks  appear  on  the  neck,  head,  and  thighs : 
these  are  the  shafts,  and  are  only  feathered  at  their 
end,  so  that  they  form  upon  all  the  indicated  parts 
very  small  whitish  dots.  These  partially  barbed  feathers 
are  only  seen  during  the  period  of  reproduction;  they 
disappear  before  the  autumnal  moult.  The  occipital 
plumes  are  elongated  into  a  crest,  like  the  Cormorant 
or  Shag.  Primaries  and  tail  feathers  of  a  dark 
greenish  black;  beak,  naked  parts  of  the  eyelids,  and 
throat  black;   feet  blackish  grey. 

In  winter  there  is  no  crest  or  white  feathers  about 
the  head,  neck,  and  thighs,  but  there  are  some  white 
points  about  the  eyebrows. 

VOL.    IV.  2   A 


Tbc  youn|{  uf  tilt-  y*.-ai  have  the  head,  nape,  aad 
back  of  tlir  neck  bWkUh  grey,  darker  infcriorly; 
ccDtrc  of  tile  biick  and  scapularie*  greenish  black, 
while  the  fidw  of  tlir  back  aiid  the  wing  coverta  are 
light  grey,  each  feather  broadly  tipped  with  black,  and 
finely  edged  with  while;  upper  tail  coverta  glossy 
black;  primaries,  necondariei,  and  tail  grconisU  black; 
the  naked  parts  in  front  of  the  eyes  and  on  the  thioat 
yellow;  llie  rest  of  tlic  throat  and  the  abdomen  white; 
front  of  the  neck  mottled  grey;  flanks  and  under  tiul 
and  wing  covert*  black;  beak  yellow,  with  zigzag 
triuiKverac  brown  markingii;   feet  brown. 

The  young  (light  coloured)  is  from  a  female  specimoa 
gent  me  by  Mr.  Trit-lram.  ITiC  e^g  is  also  from  tJlC 
same  gentleman.  The  darker  bird  is  the  adult  assuming 
the  spring  dreiis,  from  Gould. 

The  bird  has  also  been  figTired  by  Savigny,  in  hia 
work  on  the  Birds  of  Egypt,  pi.  8,  fig.  1 ;  Gould,  pL 
409;  Dubois,  Oiseaux  de  la  Belgique,  port  111,  yoiiii^ 
and   adult. 


In  the  "Annales  des  Sciences  NatiircUes"  for  August, 
1806,  p.  460,  M.  Pajrraudeau  described  what  be  called 
a  new  species  of  this  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Pkalacrocorax  Desmarestii.  Many  writers  have  con- 
sidered this  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  Shag,  as  it  seems  to  be  located  only  i" 
the  northern  part  of  that  sea,  Temminck,  however,  i" 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  "Manuel,"  says  that  he  couW 
not  find  a  single  constant  variation  from  Carbo  crislali" 
(C  graculus  of  authors,)  to  our  Common  Shag.  The 
discussion,  has  been  carried  on  down  to  these  times, 
and  the  leaning  appears  to  be  now,  according  to  Gloget 
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and  Homeyer,  towards  making  it  a  distinct  species.  In 
the  present  uncertain,  and  I  may  say  unsatisfactory  way 
of  determining  species,  it  would,  I  think,  be  premature 
to  caU  this  bird  anything  more  than  a  local  variety  of 
the  Common  Shag.  This  is  also  the  opinion  expressed 
to  me  in  a  private  letter  by  M.  De  Selys-Longchamps. 
It  is  made  a  variety  also  by  Blasius^  in  his  ^^Yerzeichniss 
der  Vogel  Europa's,"  published  in  1861. 


With  this  number  the  list  of  "Birds  of  Europe  not 
observed  in  the  British  Isles"  terminates.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  work^  however^  many  species 
have  been  accidentally  found  in  Europe  which  were  not 
then  in  the  catalogues.  Blasius^  in  his  list^  published 
in  1861^  mentions  no  less  than  thirty  not  figured  in 
this  work  which  have  been  so  observed.  Many  of 
these  are  American  species^  and  few  of  them  have  any 
real  claim  to  be  included  in  the  European  omis. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  been  noticed  in  the  text; 
but  I  propose  to  publish,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix, 
three  more  numbers  to  complete  the  volume,  and  to 
select  those  subjects  for  illustration  which  either  have 
a  prior  claim^  or  of  which  authentic  skins  are  available. 
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APPENDIX. 


RAPACES. 
Family  FALCONIDJE. 

Genus  Falco.     fLinnceus,) 
Sub-genus  Micronisus.     (Gray,) 

S^gmeric  Charaetera, — Beak  short,  compressed;  festoon  on 
margin  of  upper  mandiblo  not  very  prominent.  Tarsus  shorter 
than  in  AceipiUr^  stout,  with  prominent  scuta  in  front,  and 
the  reticulated  scales  on  the  sides  distinct;  inner  toe  about 
equal  to  first  joint  of  the  middle  and  whole  length  of  the 
hind  toe. 


LEVANT    SPARROW-HAWK. 


Falco  gurneyi.     Mini.  Nov.  Sp. 


Specific  Characters. — Plumage  above  in  the  male  dark  grey, 
approaching  to  black;  below  greyish  white,  thickly  harred  trans- 
versely with  rusty  red.  The  female  lighter  above,  and  the  cross 
bands  reddish  brown,  and  more  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
Length  of  male   fourteen  inches  and  a  half;   from  carjnis  to  tip 
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eight  inches  and  a  half;  tarsus  one  inch  and  four  fifths; 
seven  inches;  middle  toe  one  inch  and  two  fiflhs;  beak  fWo:^-='Z 
forehead  along  curve  to  tip  ten  lines.  Female,  length,  fourt^t«^^^ 
inches  and  a  half;  carpus  to  tip  nine  inches  and  a  half;  ixr^u^^^ 
two  inches;  tail  seven  inches;  beak  eleven  lines. 


Mr.  J.  H.  GuRNEY,   with   his   usual    kindness    and 
liberality^  sent  me  skins  marked  Micronisus  sphenums^ 
Riip.^  as  he   suspected  that  this   bird  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  M.  badtus,  Gm.,  and  so   have   led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  into  the  European  lists.     Upon 
comparing  the  skins  of  Mr.  Gurney  with  the  plate  and 
description  of  Accipiter  sphenurus,  in  Riippell's  "Syste- 
matische  XJebersicht   der  Vogel  Nord   Ost   Africas,"   it 
became  evident  that  they  did  not  refer  to  that  species, 
as   I  will    shew   presently.      Mr.  Gumey   had   himself 
neglected   to    compare   the   skins   with    Riippell^s   des- 
cription^ but  fully  admitted  that  they  coxild  not  be  the 
same^  and  expressed  his   opinion   that  the   species  was 
undescribed.      Upon   inquiry   I   fully  believe    the    cor- 
rectness of  this  suggestion. 

The  skins  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Gumey  are  four  in 
number, — male  and  female  adult,  and  male  and  female 
young.  From  Micronisus  badius,  M,  brachydactyltis, 
and  M,  polyzanoides,  they  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  their  greater  size  and  the  more  marked  sexual 
differences,  which  differences  are  rendered  quite  positive 
when  exariiined  more  closely.  I  will  first  give  the 
measurements  of  the  four  skins  of  the  Levant  Sparrow- 
Hawk  compared  with  the  above-mentioned  three,  as 
well  as  o{  ^Accipiter  nisus,  to  which  form  they  approach 
more  closely  than  the  others,  and  also  of  Accipiter 
sphoiurus  from  RiippelPs  work. 
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By  glancing  over  these  figures  it  will  be  observ« 
that  the  Levant  Sparrow-Hawk  is  in  some  respe< 
quite  as  large^  if  not  larger  than  our  own  Sparro 
Hawk^  but  that  in  length  of  tarsus  and   middle  toe  j^ 

is   constantly  smaller;    and    this    constitutes    the    gr--^^^^ 
difference  between  A.  nisus  and  that  series  of  Afri^^^^^^ 
and  Asiatic  species  of  which  the  subject  of  the  pres.^^;2it 
notice    is  the    largest    bird.      But    the    measureme-K^-^ 
while  valuable  specific  marks^  will  not  alone  consti^^i^t^ 
species.-    There   is,  however,  a  marked   difference     'fc>e- 
tween    the   Levant   Sparrow-Hawk    and    any   of    tb.ose 
mentioned  in  the   above   table. 

In    addition    then    to    the    measturements,   the    m^ale 
adult  Levant  Sparrow-Hawk   differs    from    that  o£     ^. 
nisus.     L — In  the   darker  upper   plumage.     2. — In    tie 
closer  barring  of  the  under  plumage.     3. — In  the  under 
wing  coverts  being  lighter  rufous,  and  less  barred,  stud 
by  the  deep  black  unicolorotis  primaries  beneath,  those 
of  A.  nisus  being  barred  to  the  end.     4. — By  the    trvfo 
first  under  tail   feathers   being   unicolorous   grey,  while 
those  of  nisus  are  strongly  barred.     5. — By  the  primajrxes 
being  black   brown  and  unicolorous  above,  while  th<^^ 
of  nisus   are    lighter,   and   distinctly  barred.      6. — -Y^^ 
cheeks  of  the   Levant   Sparrow-Hawk  are    slight   g^^^?* 
while  those  of  nisus  are  rufous. 

From    the    female    of  JP.  gurneyi   that    of   A.  ni^^^ 
differs  principally  in  the  general  character  of  the  un^^^^ 
plimiage,  which  is  rufous  brown  and  white,  not  bl^*^ 
and  white;  the  bars  on  the  chest  and  body  are  broa<l^^* 
and    on    the   thighs   they  become    almost   as   rufous        ^ 
the  bars  on   the  male. 

From  the  young  of  JP.  gurneyi  those  of  A.  nt-^^ 
differ  most  markedly  in  the  deep  light  brown  bord-^^^ 
of   the   primaries    and   upper    tail    feathers,    which        ^^ 
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absent  in  A.  nisuSy  while  in  the  under  phimage  the 
large  oblong  longitudinal  brown  spots,  and  the  russet 
bars  on  the  thighs  and  under  tail  coverts  at  once 
proclaim  their  distinctive  characters. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the 
distinction  of  this  bird  from  M,  hadiuSy  brachydactyhiSy 
sphenuruSy  or  polyzonoideSy  as  it  is  altogether  larger 
and  diflferent;  and  I  shall  point  out  some  of  the 
distinctions  between  these  birds  in  the  next  notice  when 
treating  of  M.  baditM. 

The  claim  of  F.  gumeyi  to  a  place  in  the  European 
avi-fauna  rests  at  present  on  a  single  immature  speci- 
men received  by  Mr.  Gumey,  from  Athens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  killed ;  but  its  similarity 
to  A.  nisus  has  no  doubt  been  the  reason  of  its  having 
hitherto  been  unobserved. 

My  figures  are  the  adult  male  and  female,  and  the 
young  male  and  female  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Gumey, 
and  drawn  to  a  scale. 

The  adult  male  has  the  upper  plumage  dark  slaty 
brown,  with  some  white  spots  on  the  nape  and  upper 
tail  coverts.  Primaries  nearly  black,  and  barred  with 
lighter  black  on  the  basal  half  beneath.  Below  the 
general  tint  is  rufous,  lighter  on  the  crop;  the  chin 
and  sides  of  the  head  arc  light  slate-colour;  the  rest 
of  the  body,  thighs,  and  under  wing  coverts  barred 
with  ferruginous  and  silvery  grey;  under  tail  coverts 
white.  Tail  above  dark  slaty  brown,  below  lighter; 
the  two  central  feathers,  both  above  and  below,  being 
unicolorous;  the  others  silvery  grey,  broadly  barred 
through  the  feathers  with  black.  Beak  black;  tarsi 
and  toes  yellow;  claws  black. 

The  female  has  the  upper  plumage  lighter  than  that 
of  the  male,  and   the   upper   tail   feathers   have    traces 
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of  black  bands,  while   all  the   iinder  ones   are  barre^^ 
through.     Primaries  nearly  blacky  barred  on  their  inner 
webs    with   white    the    whole    length   of   the    feather. 
Chin   and  sides   of  the  head  grey,   with    light  brown 
bars   and  spots.     The   rest  of  the   body,    under    wing 
coverts,  and  thighs  barred  with  hair  brown  and  silvery 
grey;    under    tail   coverts   white,    slightly   barred   with 
brown.     Beak  black;   tarsi  and  toes  yellow. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  head  prettily 
striped  longitudinally  with  rich  brown  of  two  shades, 
and  white.  The  upper  plumage  rich  dark  brown;  the 
edges  of  the  primaries,  wing  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
bordered  with  fawn-colour.  The  chin  is  white  with  a 
few  longitudinal  dark  streaks;  the  crop  and  chest 
broadly  marked  with  brown  and  white  longitudinal 
spots,  which  assume  a  crescentic  shape  and  lighter 
colour  on  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts; 
under  wing  coverts  above  fawn-colour,  below  cream- 
colour,  barred  with  grey  and  brown  on  all  the  feathers, 
less  distinct  on  the  two  above  and  below;  beak  horn- 
colour;   tarsi  and  feet  yellow. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  designating  this  bird  Falco 
gumeyi,  in   honour   of  J.  H.  Gurney,   Esq.,   M.P.,  of  "^ 
Catton    Hall,    Norwich,    a   gentleman    who    has    donc^ 
much  to    increase    our    knowledge    of    raptorial   bird&^ 
The  name  of  "Levant  Sparrow-Hawk"  is  a  suggestio.^, 
of  Mr.  Gurney. 
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Familtf  FALCONID^. 

Sub-genus  Micronistjs. 
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Falco  badius. 


Mienmistu  badius, 
Faleo  badius, 

,duuumierii. 


it 


tt 


** 


Hodgson.  Bltth.  Bokapabtb. 

Gmblin. 

Tbmminck;  Nee  Jerdon  vel 

Sjkes. 
Gray. 
Hodgson. 
Hodgson. 


Aecipiier  badius, 

scutarius, 
fringillaroides, 
BrototCs  Hawk, 

Calcutta  Sparrow- Hawk, 
and  Chippuck  Falcon, 
Shikra  (female J  Chippuck  (male J  Of  Hindostan. 
Kaihia  (female,)  Tunna,  (malej      Of  Nbpal. 


Lathak. 


Specific  Characters. — Upper  plamago  dark  reddish  brown  to 
pale  ash  grey,  aceording  to  age ;  below  grey  white,  thickly  barred 
transversely  in  both  sexes  with  ferruginous.  Length  of  male 
eleven  inches  and  three  quarters;  carpus  to  tip  seven  inches  and 
a  fifth ;  tarsus  two  inches.  Length  of  female  thirteen  inches  and 
two  fifths;  carpus  to  tip  eight  inches;  tarsus  two  inches  in  the 
dry  skin. 
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This  bird  has   been   introduced  into   the   Europ 
fauna  by  Professor  Blasius,  not  as  an  accidental  visit^-^^ 
but  as  a  constant  inhabitant,  ("Verzeichniss  der  VcS^^^] 
Europa's.")     Not  being  able  to  find  any  record  oP      f^ 
occurrence  in  Europe,  arid  Mr.  Gumey,  with  his  gr^at 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  birds,  being  unable  to  Te:£^T 

me   to   any  instance — except  in   one    doubtful   case <^^ 

its    capture    on    the    continent,    I    wrote    to    Profess  ^*^ 
Blasius,  and  asked  him  to  refer   me  to  his   authorid^^^^ 
Not  having  received  any   answer  to   my  letter — yi^kC^^^^ 
I  am  far  from  attributing  to  an  act   of  discourtesy  c^^     ^ 
the  part  of  one  naturalist  towards  another — I   had  ^^^^u 
alternative  but  to   decide  for  myself  whether  I   woul^^" 
admit  this  bird  into  my  book  or  not.     I  have  done  8<^^ 
for  the  following  reasons: — 

There  are  three  Sparrow-Hawks  very  closely  allieit^ 
to  each  other,  if  indeed  specific  distinction  exists  be 
tween  them.  One  of  them  is  the  Asiatic  form  of  if  J 
badius,  Gmelin;  the  other  two  are  African  species,  MS 
sphenurusy  Ruppell,  and  M.  brachydactylus,  Swainson^ 
I  think  it  will  be  found  on  further  investigation  thatf 
these  species  have  got  mixed  together,  and  that  they^^^^^X 
are  all,  as  far  as  the  African  skins  are  concerned,  -fc^  -"» 
referable  to  one  bird,  namely,  the  subject  of  the^-^^ili^ 
present  notice,  and  that  the  diflFerences  in  specimens  ^^=«^ 'Qs 
are  variations,  and  not  specific  distinctions.  If  this^xr-^-Uis 
view  is  correct,  we  can  easily  understand  the  source  ^^^cc 
of  confusion.  I  have  shown  in  the  previous  notice  ^^^ -"ce 
that  the  wrong  bii*d  has  been  sent  to  this  country  a^s  as 
M.  sphcnurus,  Mr.  Gurney's  skins  of  3/.  brachydactylu^^^'^tti 
and  M,  badius  are  so  exactly  alike  that  it  is  impossibU'^ii^k 
to    detect    any   real    distinction.      Slight   difierences   ii:  in 

measiu'ements   will    occur   in  individuals   as  weU   as  r  in 

the  dried  skins  of  birds  originally  of  the  same  size.      •  r. 
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Mr.  Gurney  says  that  there  is  a  conslant  sexual 
difFerence  of  size  between  the  two  birds;  that  is,  that 
the  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female  of  M, 
brachydactylus  is  always  loss  than  between  those  of  M. 
badius.  ITiis  certainly  was  the  case  with  those  he 
kindly  sent  me,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
table  in  the  previous  notice.  But  then,  if  my  surmise 
is  true,  that  they  are  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
how  are  the  skins  originally  selected  by  the  collector, 
and  separated  into  the  two  divisions?  Why  surely  by 
some  rule  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  sexual  difference 
in  size.  Now  how  would  such  a  rule  apply  to  our 
own  A.  nisus?  Why  the  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  of  various  specimens  is  very  far  greater, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  than  that  shown  to  exist 
between  M,  brachydactylus  and  M,  badius;  and  if 
these  were  separated  from  each  other,  we  should  have 
an  equal  right  to  call  them  two  species.  With  regard 
to  M.  sphenuruSy  RuppeU,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table  in  last  notice,  that  the  dimensions  are 
less  than  those  given  for  either  brachydactylus  or 
badius y  and  Riippell's  figure,  plate  2,  drawn  to  a  scale, 
is  even  smaller  than  that  from  which  the  description 
was  taken.  Both  were  males;  what  then  was  this 
bird?  The  skins  sent  for  it  by  M.  Verreaux  and  M. 
Lauretta  have  been  figured,  and  their  dimensions  given 
in  the  last  notice.  The  slightest  examination  will 
show  how  different  are  the  two  birds. 

Has  then  M,  sphenurus  Riippell,  become  mingled 
with  M.  brachydactylus?  Dr.  Hartlaub,  in  a  note  to 
M.  brachydactylus y  in  his  "Omithologie  West  Africa's," 
p.  14,  says  he  thinks  they  are  distinct,  and  gives  as 
a  reason  that  the  cross  bars  on  the  tail  feathers  are 
right  through,  while   they  are   only  on   the   inner   web 
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of  M.  aphgtutrua,  the  outer  border  bomg  naapoUai 
like  the  Ij«c1[.  But  tbt-u  thu  dUtinction  vi]l  not  a[^ 
as  bctWL-en  M.  spimarus  and  M.  badius,  the  tail  fcntha 
ia  the  Utter  being  burred  ouly  on  the  inncT  weh 
uid,  u  Mr.  Jerdon,  "Birds  of  India,"  p.  49,  telU  i 
this  b  onlf  the  caac  n^th  the  old  birds.  In  d 
young  the  bars  go  quite  through. 

WTielher,  however,  there  are  three,  or  two,  or  oa 
one  species,  I  must  leave  for  a  more  careful  exan 
□Ation  to  nuke  ouU  It  has  evidently  been  the  occurrea 
of  one  of  tlicfle  birds  that  has  induced  Profesa 
Bia^ius  to  give  A.  hadiu»  a  place  in  his  list,  and  I 
figuring  this  bird  1  shall  ^ve  the  means  of  company 
by  whieh  it  may  be  discovered  which  is  the  real  bic 
Hod  I  access  to  all  the  back  numbers  of  the  Gennt 
or  FrcDcli  ornithological  periodicals,  I  confess  that' 
have  not  time  to  wade  through  books  which  have  i 
indices  to  guide  us. 

According  to  the  view  I  have  taken,  these  Sparren 
Hawks,  including  a  small  species  figured  by  Smil 
("Birds  of  Africa,")  as  Acciptter  pohjzonoideg,  wi 
stand  thus: — 


The  imail  race. 

1   Varieties  (?)  of  [1 
median  race 

A.  «i«..                             J 

1    Exampleg  of  (be 
1        Urgerace. 

European  lype. 

All  these  birds  have  a  close  alhance  with  each  otHe 
and  I  regret  that  it  was  thought  necessary,  from  t) 
construction  of  tlie  toes  and  tarsi,  to  form  a  ne 
genus  for  the  African  and  Asiatic  forms,  and  moi 
particularly  that  they  should  have  given  to  tlicra  tl 
name  of  Micronisus,  seeing  that  we  are  bidding  fa 
to  shew  a  micro-nisus  larger  than  a  m'sus! 
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ITie  Calcutta  Sparrow-Hawk,  or  Brown's  Hawk,  is 
well  known  as  the  Shikra,  and  is  common  throughout 
the  whole  of  India.  "It  frequents,"  says  Mr.  Jerdon, 
("Birds  of  India,"  p.  49,  vol.  i,)  "open  jungles,  groves, 
gardens,  and  avenues.  It  either  takes  a  low  stealthy 
flight  along  the  edges  of  a  wood,  garden,  or  hedgerow, 
and  pounces  on  any  unwary  bird  or  lizard,  or  soars 
high  in  circles,  and  pounces  down  when  it  sees  any 
prey.  Its  general  food  appears  to  be  lizards,  but  it 
frequently  seizes  small  birds,  rats,  or  mice,  and  some- 
times does  not  disdain  a  large  grasshopper.  It  is  more 
commonly  trained  than  any  other  Hawk  in  India.  It 
is  very  quickly  and  easily  reclaimed,  and  though  not 
remarkable  for  speed,  can  yet  seize  quails  and  par- 
tridges, if  put  up  sufficiently  close.  It  is,  however,  a 
bird  of  great  courage,  and  can  be  taught  to  strike  a 
large  quarry,  such  as  the  common  crow,  the  small 
grey  hombill,  the  crow  pheasant,  fCentroptiSy)  young 
pea-fowl,  and  small  herons." 

*^The  Shikra  breeds  on  trees  from  April  to  June, 
making  a  large  nest  of  sticks,  and  has  usually  four 
eggs,  white,  much  blotched  with  reddish  brown." 

The  adult  male  has  the  upper  plumage  dark  slaty 
brown,  becoming  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  more  "pale  ashy  grey,"  (Jerdon;)  rusty  on  the 
shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  scapularies;  upper 
tail  coverts  and  tail  paler.  The  first  two  tail  feathers 
unicolorous,  the  rest  barred  on  their  inner  webs  with 
black  and  greyish  fawn,  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
fawn-colour.  Primaries  dark  brown,  barred  at  their 
base  with  brown  on  a  fawn-coloured  ground.  Upper 
wing  coverts  and  scapularies  dark  brown;  the  tertiaries 
white,  variegated  and  broadly  tipped  with  brown; 
cheeks   rusty;   chin   white,   with   a   longitudinal   stripe; 
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crop,  abdomen,  and  flanks  dirty  white,  thickly  barred 
transversely  with  ferruginous  bands;  under  tail  coverts 
and  thighs  white;  under  wing  coverts  unspotted  fawn- 
colour.  According  to  Jerdon  the  iris  is  deep  orange- 
colour;    cere  bright    yellow;    feet   dark  buff  yellow. 

In  the  adult  female  the  upper  plumage  is  hair 
brown ;  the  primaries  not  eo  dark  as  in  the  male,  and 
faintly  barred  with  darker  to  the  tip ;  the  rufous  on 
the  shoulder  and  cheeks  is  clearer,  much  the  same  on 
the  upper  hack.     In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  male. 

According  to  Mr,  Jerdon  the  young  bird  is  "dark 
reddish  or  dusky  brown  above;  feathers  edged  with 
rufous,  most  broadly  so  in  the  male;  back  of  the  head 
and  nape  a  good  deal  variegated  with  white;  tail  light 
ashy  grey,  with  six  dark  bands:  beneath  white,  with 
a  central  dark  chin  line;  the  breast  and  abdomen 
with  large  oval  brown  spots,  longer  on  the  breast, 
rounded  on  the  abdomen;  the  thigh  coverts  rufescent 
white,  with  smaller  spots;  under  tail  eoverts  with  a 
very  few  faint  stripes.  The  male  ha;*  usually  fewer 
spots  than  the  female.  Trides  pale  yellow;  feet  yellow; 
bill   bluish,  dusky  at   the   tip;    and  the  eere  yellow." 

In  this  plumage,  the  bird,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
very  similar  to  the  young  of  the  Levant  Sparrow-Hawk; 
but   it  is  much  smaller. 

My  figures  are  male  and  female  from  India,  kindly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Gumey,  They  are  in  adult  plumage, 
but  have  not  attained  the  five  years  old  livery  described 
by  Mr.  Jerdon.  They  are  the  birds  referred  to  in 
the  table.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  also 
given  a  copy  of  RUppell's  figure  of  Aceipiter  sphenurut, 
reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  one  third  natural  size, 
(Vide  "System.  Uebers.  der  Vc^.  Nord.  Ost.  Africa's," 
pi.  2.) 
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Vol.  f,  Page  44. 

In  the  first  volume,  page  44,  I  have  given  a  figure 
of  the  adult  of  this  species,  (jfrom  Bonaparte's  **Fauna 
Italica,")  which,  though  somewhat  stifi*  in  its  attitude, 
is,  I  believe,  a  very  good  drawing  of  the  bird.  It 
varies,  however,  very  much  in  plumage,  and  owing  to  its 
unfortunate  confusion  with  F.  concolory  Temm.,  many 
erroneous  descriptions  and  figures  have  found  their  way 
into  ornithological  works.  Thus  Hueglin,  in  his  List 
of  Birds  collected  on  the  Red  Sea,  (Ibis,  vol.  i,  p.  338,) 
gives  F,  eleonor(S  as  synonymous  with  F.  concolor,  Riip- 
pell,  and  describes  the  old  male  as  "black  schistaceous 
grey."  Professor  Blasius,  however,  (Ibis,  vol.  ii,  p.  432,) 
is  given  as  an  authority  for  stating  that  the  eggs  of  the 
birds  described  by  Hueglin  as  F,  eleonorce,  from  the 
Archipelago  of  Dahalak,  were  those  of  F,  concolor  and 
not  jF.  eleonone.  There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the 
continent  towards  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  two 
birds.  Swainson,  however,  who  was  a  most  accurate 
observer,  in  describing  F.  concolor,  (Birds  of  Africa, 
vol.  i,  p.  112,)  remarks  that  it  is  seldom  we  meet  with 
a  Hawk  which  can  so  readily  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  peculiar  "deep  slate  colour,  somewhat 
paler  beneath,  and  with  a  brownish  tinge  in  some  parts 
of  the  upper  plumage,  etc." 

Blasius    maintains    the    perfect    distinctness    of   the 
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two  birds  in  hi*  ti«t  af  1861,  and  assigns  F.  amtxior 
%  European  loraltlT  in  Spain.  M.  M.  Jules  Verreaux 
and  O.  Dee  Slurst  have  both  altempled  to  prove  the 
identtljr  of  the  two  binU  in  the  "Kevue  et  Mogasin  de 
Zoolo^,"  (br  186S. 

In  his  "Richeas^  Ornitbologique  du  Jlidi  de  la 
Franc*."  M.  Jaubert  describes  four  difiVreat  pluntagn 
which  he  UTS  the  bird  assumes  during  the  first  foai 
yean. — 

VvetL — ^TTu!  j-onng  of  the  year,  when  the  plumaji^ 
rcwmblu  that  of  the  Hobby. 

Second. — After  the  first  year  the  head  and  all  the 
Upper  parts  become  unifonnly  bronTj,  without  any  red 
borders  to  the  feathers;  without  the  head  marks  or  llie 
reddish  collar  round  the  neck,  ITiis  is  the  condition 
of  the  young  as  described  by  G^ne,  and  is  produced, 
accordinK  to  Jaubcrt,  by  a  partial  moult  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  back  feathers. 

Hiird. — After  the  second  moult,  when  the  bird  i> 
three  yean  (dd,  it  assume*  a  lirery  in  which  "it  mtcj 
be  recognised  as  the  type  represented  in  the  "Fauna 
Itahca''  of  Ch.  Bonaparte,  and  of  which  our  collections 
contain  n  large  series,  representing  various  grades  of 
colour,  bringing  this  bird  by  degrees  to  the  fiill- 
ginous  plumage,  which  is  only  a  dress  worn  off  dowTi 
to  the  shaft,  and  this  it  will  soon  throw  off  to  assume 
the  plumage  of  the  old  bird,  which  is  characterized  by 
a  dark  brown  colouring  on  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  by  an  analogous  tint  on  all  the  anterior  parts, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  edged  by  a  reddish  border, 
with  a  spear-shaped  spot  on  the  flanks  and  sides.  It 
is  by  the  progressive  diminution  of  this  border  that  the 
bird  becomes  more  and  more  brown  and  uiii color ous." 
These  stages  of  plumage  are  well  illustrated   by  M. 
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Jaubert^  in  a  plate  containing  three  figures  taken  from 
life.  To  shew  however  the  difficulty  there  is  attached 
to  this  subject,  I  will  copy  the  following  from  M. 
Jaubert's  Supplement,  just  published,  written  a  year  or 
two  after  the  above: — 

"We  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Jules  Verreaux  a 
skin  of  F.  eleonora,  characterised  by  an  unicolorous 
plumage  of  slate  grey,  denser  on  the  mantle,  wings, 
rump,  and  tail,  slightly  fuliginous  on  the  throat  and 
neck;  all  the  feathers  having  the  shafts  darker  and 
approaching  to  black;  a  black  spot  in  front  of  the  eye 
larger  towards  the  base,  where  it  forms  a  short  mous- 
tache, which  loses  itself  in  the  neighbouring  tints,  etc." 

The  plumage  is,  according  to  M.  Verreaux,  that  of 
the  adult.  What  then  are  the  plumages  of  a  fuliginous 
black  with  slate  shades  only  on  the  back,  which  we 
consider  to  belong  to  the  old  bird?  Simply  varieties? 
Melanisms  comparable  to  those  of  certain  Buzzards, 
according  to  Susemihl,  who  gives  as  the  adult  the  one 
we  call  three  years  old?  The  variety  then  must  be 
more  common  than  the  type,  for  aU  the  specimens  of 
our  collections  kiUed  in  the  south  of  France  are  more 
or  less  black,  but  never  slate  grey." 

*^One  of  these  birds  taken  on  the  sea  near  the  Bal- 
earic Isles,  and  also  placed  in  the  Marseilles  Museum, 
has  a  plumage  like  that  of  an  adult  Hobby;  blackish 
brown  above,  yellowish  white  and  russet  below,  with 
long  black  streaks;  rusty  on  the  thighs  and  abdomen. 
Though  differing  from  the  others  this  plumage  is  also 
considered  to  be  that  of  three  years,  or  the  adult  of 
Susemihl,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing!  We  are  then 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  blackish  and  slaty  liveries  are 
varieties  probably  belonging  to  an  advanced  age.  The 
plumage  of  the  Eleonora  Falcon  varies  more  than   any 
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other^  and  sometimes  we  find  a  similar  tendency  in  the 
size." 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Beeve^  I  am  able  to  figure 
an  excellent  drawing  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  of 
a  specimen  in  the  Norwich  Museum^  in  the   young  or 
Hobby-like  plumage,  the   cere,   beak,   and    legs    being 
coloured    from    a    living    specimen    in     Mr.  Gumey's 
gardens    at    Catton.      Of   this    specimen    Mr.  Gumey 
writes  me, — ^**About  three  years  ago  I  bought  a   living 
jP.  eleonara,  which  I   still  have,  and  which  still  retains 
the   Hobby-like   dress  which  it  had  when  I  bought  it. 
I  think,  however,  it  is  very  gradually  becoming  darker, 
and  its  colours  were  never  so  bright  as  the  one   which 
Mr.  Reeve  is  drawing  for  you;  in  this  bird  the  cere  is 
a  dark  bluish  grey,  legs  and  feet  greenish  yellow,  iris 
dark  hazel.** 
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STRIX    PUSILLA.      Baud. 

Strix  passerina,  Liknjeus. 

Vol.  I,  Page  124. 

I  HAVE  given  a  fiill  history  of  this  bird  in  the  first 
volume^  and  also  a  figure  of  the  best  and  most 
authentic  specimen  whicli  I  could  then  obtain.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Wheelwright  has  very  kindly  brought 
under  my  notice  its  Swedish  form^  and  as  it  difiers 
materially  in  colour  from  that  which  I  have  figured,  I 
now  give  drawings  from  an  adult  and  young  bird  which 
that  gentleman  has  sent  me.  I  also  add  the  following 
to  the  history  of  this  interesting  species,  contained  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wheelwright,  dated  Gardsjo,  March, 
1863: — ^^*I  have  been  in  the  forest  lately,  and  found 
out  more  about  this  little  Owl.  It  certainly  breeds  with 
us,  and  not  sparingly,  and  I  do  hope  to  get  you  the 
nest  this  year.  I  have  a  live  one  now  in  a  cage,  and 
a  most  amusing  pet  it  is.  Although  diurnal  in  its  habits, 
it  seems  to  sit  very  still  until  evening  and  very  early 
morning.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  this  is  the  earliest 
bird  in  our  forests;  for  the  old  poachers  who  go  out 
before  daybreak  to  shoot  the  CapercaUy  on  the  perch 
in  the  spring,  say  that  the  first  call-note  they  hear  in 
the  wood  is  this  bird.  They  also  say  that  as  soon  as 
they  hear  this  in  the  spring  they  reckon  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  Capercally  begins  to  *lek'  or  play 
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The  note  of  this  little  Owl  is  a  whistle, — one  long 
loud  *whe-e-e,'  like  blowing  into  a  key,  then  a  number 
of  finer  notes  quickly  repeated — 'Tiweet,  tiweet,  tiweet, 
tiweet' — not  so  loud.  I  have  heard  it  till  this  spring. 
One  night  early  in  March  I  slept  at  a  wood-watcher's 
cabin  in  the  forest,  and  my  host  came  into  my  room 
about  5  a.m.,  and  told  me  to  come  out  and  hear  it. 
The  bird  was  in  a  fir  plantation  about  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  yards  from  the  house,  and  I  distinguished 
the  note  very  plain.  I  stole  up  quietly  and  identified 
the  bird.  I  had  often  heard  the  sound  before,  and 
always  took  it  for  Tengmalm's  Owl;  so  to  make  quite 
sure  I  shot  it.  It  must  have  a  large  range  in  Scan- 
dinavia, for  as  you  know  I  shot  a  family  of  young 
flyers  at  Quickiock,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  place 
is  its  most  southern  range,  although  they  have  never 
been  foimd  breeding  in  Scania,  (nor  for  the  matter  of 
that  can  I  learn  that  any  one  has  really  got  authentic 
eggs,)  and  are  very  rare  or  only  accidental  in  Denmark. 

They  are  very  bold  and  voracious  for  their  size,  and 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  them  strike  down  a  Tit- 
mouse in  the  forest.  Although  we  know  nothing  for 
certain  of  its  breeding  habits,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  lays  more  than  two  eggs,  as  stated  by  Temminck; 
for  out  of  the  family  I  saw  at  Quickiock,  I  obtained 
four  specimens,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  that  one 
escaped." 
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Family  TURDIDJE. 
Genus  Turdus. 


NAUMANN'S    THKUSH. 

Turdm  naumannh  Tehminck. 

In  vol.  i,  p.  192,  I  have  introduced  the  figure  and 
notice  of  a  bird  under  the  above  name.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  Gould's  plate  of  Turdus  fuscatus,  which  is 
given  as  a  synonymc,  and  was  at  that  time  considered 
by  Gould  and  other  naturalists  as  identical  with  the 
true  T.  naumanni,  figured  in  Plate  LXVIII  of  Nau- 
mann's  ^'Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel  Deutschlands,"  and 
fully  described  at  p.  288  of  that  work. 

The  identity  of  the  two  species  was  not  however 
fully  admitted  by  naturalists,  and  in  the  continuation  of 
Naumann's  work  by  Professor  Blasius,  they  are  described 
and  figured  as  distinct.  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult 
this  volume  of  the  work,  but  Dr.  Sclater  has  entertained 
the  question  in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  iv,  p.  319,  admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  division,  and  giving  a  figure  of  what 
he  considers  the  true  T.  naumanni,  from  a  skin  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gould,  which  was  that  of  a  bird  shot 
at  Shangai,  in  March,  1850. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  kind  enough  to  lend  me  this 
skin,  which  is  very  faithfully  copied  in  the  "Ibis." 
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Whether  the  Tardus  naumanni  of  Temminck  is 
specifically  distinct  or  not  from  F.  fuscatus^  Pallas,  is 
a  question  I  think  which  must  be  considered  settled  in 
the  affirmative.  But  what  are  we  to  saj  of  some  of 
those  birds  which  are  given  in  ornithological  works  as 
the  true  71  naumanni. 

M.  Jaubert,  in  his  "Richesse  Ornithologiques/*  figures 
and  describes  two  birds  as  T.  naumanni.     One  of  these 
is  stated  to  be  an  adult  male^  the   other  a  young  one. 
The  former  was   shot  by  M.  Lauzin^  in  the    Commune 
d'Allauch,  in  the  month  of  December;  the   young  one 
by  M.  Bonifay,  in  September,  1845.     Neither  of  these 
birds   have    the    slightest    resemblance    to    the     China, 
specimen   figured  by    Dr.  Sclater   in   the    "Ibis."      M. 
Jaubert  writes  with  a  full  knowledge  that  "Cette  Grive 
voisine  du  Tardus  fuscatus  de  Pallas."     Referring  how- 
ever to  Naumann's  original  figures,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  differ  as  much  from  M.  Jaubert's  as  the  latter 
do  from  Dr.  Sclater's! 

Are  the  figures  given  by  Naumann  and  that  of  Dr. 
Sclater  identical? — This  question  admits,  I  think,  of 
easy  solution.  Both  Naumann's  figures,  Plate  LXVIII, 
are  young  birds,  but  in  the  history  he  gives  a  most 
minute  account  of  the  adult  male,  and  this  description 
agrees  most  accurately  with  the  Shangae  specimen, 
from  which  Dr.  Sclater's  figure  was  taken.  I  have 
decided,  therefore,  to  give  a  drawing  of  this  skin, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  youngest  (No.  2,)  of  the  two 
figures  in   Naumann's  plate. 

Dr.  Schrenck,  in  his  "Amur  Reise,"  has  also  described 
a  young  male  T,  naumanni^  and  pointed  out  wherein 
it  differs  from  T.  fuscatus,  which  is  very  common  in 
that  country.  Assuming  that  his  account  of  T.  naumanni 
represents    the   real    bird,  it   would   seem    to  settle   the 
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question  of  its  specific  difference^  and  that  Jaubert's 
figures  must  be  referred  to  T.  fuscatus,  which  bird  will 
therefore  have  to  be  admitted  separately  into  the  Euro- 
pean fauna^  thus  allowing  the  figure  given  in  my  first 
volume  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  that  bird. 

The  following  is  translated  verbatim  from  Naumann's 
account  of  T.  naumanni:-^ 

"This  prettily  marked  bird  is,  when  full  grown, 
adorned  with  such  marked  and  beautiful  colours  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  another  bird.  Even  the 
young  bird  has  much  to  distinguish  it.  In  the  markings 
of  the  head  and  the  red  underwings  it  resembles  the 
Redwing,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  back  and  the  breast 
it  is  like  the  Fieldfare,  yet  it  is  so  decidedly  distinct 
from  these,  as  from  all  known  common  birds  of  this 
family,  that  any  one  may  at  the  first  glance  take  it 
for  a  peculiar  species. 

In  form  it  is  like  the  Redwing,  but  the  tail  is  a 
litde  longer,  and  in  size  the  bird  is  intermediate  between 
the  Redwing  and  Fieldfare.  Its  length  is  nine  inches 
and  a  half;  wings,  when  spread,  sixteen  inches;  the 
rather  straight  tail  three  inches  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  and  three  quarters,  and  the  wings  at  rest  reach 
scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  beak  resembles 
that  of  the  Fieldfare,  it  is  weaker  in  proportion;  upper 
mandible  slighdy  curved,  from  five  eighths  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  blackish.  The  somewhat 
shorter  under  mandible  is  at  the  gape  reddish  yellow, 
yet  the  beak  in  the  old  birds  is  much  yellower,  and 
this  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  upper  mandible. 
The  nostril  is  longish  and  oval.  The  rictus  is  garnished 
by  some  stiff  brisdes.  The  angle  of  the  mouth  yellow ; 
cere  reddish  grey,  and  in  the  old  birds  in  spring  yellow; 
iris  dark  brown;  feet  as  in  other  Thrushes;  toes  blackish, 
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with  flwhy  red  appearing  through;  in  old  birdi  daik 
or  Wownish  fleiih-colour ;  iniddlc-sized  curved  clavs 
dark  brown,  and  blacki-th  ut  the  points.  Tarsas  one 
inch  and  a  quarter;  middle  tup  and  claw  one  inch  one 
line;  hinder  toe  wiih  claw  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

rinmagc.  Old  male. — This  is  a  handsome  binl.  Upper 
plumage  olive  grey,  darkest  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  wing  feathers,  and  on  the  bach  and  lc»icr  wing 
corertB  mised  with  rusty  red;  upper  tail  covcrta  and 
nde*  of  the  neck  rusty  red,  with  olive  grey  poinU;  a 
broad  Btripc  from  the  base  of  the  beak  over  the  eye 
to  the  neck;  foremost  half  of  checks  and  throat  rusty 
reddish  white;  angle  of  mouth  and  hinder  part  of  chcelu 
dark  grey;  a  small  border  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
tnaniUble  down  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  as  far  as 
the  breast  covered  with  small  nearly  round  dark  grey 
spots;  feathers  on  the  breast,  on  the  flanks,  and  under 
tail  coverlfi  rusty  red  with  whitish  grey  borders,  which 
are  broader  on  the  sides,  and  where  the  rusty  red  runs 
into  arrow-«haped  spots;  middle  of  the  breast  and  body 
iindcrticath  white,  wilh  small  ru.sty  red  lougi^h  spots, 
which  are  however  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  large 
white  ends  of  the  feathers.  The  tail  is  rusty  red;  the 
middle  feathers  and  the  outer  borders  of  the  remaining 
feathers  from  the  point  half  way  upwards  brown,  which 
makes  the  end  of  the  closed  tail  of  that  colour;  the 
under  wing  coverts  rusty  red." 

This  description  might  have  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Gould's  skin,  a  figure  of  which  Dr.  Sclater  has  given 
in  the  "Ibis,"  vol.  iv,  and  is  the  same  bird  as  that 
shot  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  near  Shangae,  and  called  by  him 
the  "Red-tailed  Fieldfare."  But  it  is  not  a  description 
of  either  of  the  figures  in  Naumann's  plate,  which  lie 
now  goes  on  to  describe  as  follows: — 
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**-4  rather  younger  fnale,  fig.  1,  Plate  LXVIII,  is  on 
the  body  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  lesser  \7ing  coverts, 
back,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  greyish  olive  brown,  darkest 
on  the  head  and  tail  coverts,  clearest  on  the  back,  having 
here  mingled  with  the  olive  grey,  spots  of  rusty  red  of 
different  forms,  which  are  however  only  visible  when 
the  feathers  are  rather  ruffled;  wings  brown,  with  dull 
rusty  borders  to  each  feather,  and  lighter — almost  whitish 
— edges  on  the  greater  coverts ;  the  light  borders  of  the 
primaries  are  also  so  broad  that  they  form  of  themselves 
a  rusty  yellow  patch;  the  hind  part  of  the  greater  coverts 
are  not  only  edged  with  rusty  red,  but  have  also,  like 
the  middle  row  of  the  coverts,  a  rusty  yellow  streak 
down  the  shafts;  the  under  wing  coverts  rusty  red,  and 
this  colour  shews  itself  on  the  under  side  of  the  primaries 
as  far  down  as  the  point;  over  the  eye  is  a  brown 
yellowish  white  streak,  shaded  off  into  grey  brown;  rictus 
and  cheeks  olive  brown  mixed  with  white;  throat  yel- 
lowish white,  which  blends  into  red  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  where  it  forms  a  light  patch,  and  towards  the 
back  appears  as  spots ;  from  the  rictus  towards  the  throat 
and  crop  a  number  of  dark  brown  triangular  spots;  the 
crop  is  a  brown  and  rusty  colour  mixed  on  a  yellowish 
white  ground,  and  thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown; 
the  whole  breast  and  under  parts  of  the  body  white, 
unspotted  in  the  centre;  the  sides,  however,  are  covered 
with  dark  brown  triangular  *Thrush-likc'  spots;  vent 
and  under  tail  coverts  clear  rusty  red,  with  the  feathers 
bordered  with  greyish  white  and  rust-coloured  spots, 
those  on  the  sides  assuming  a  spear-head  shape,  which 
may  also  be  traced  on  the  side  of  the  crop,  though 
they  are  here  more  mixed  with  black  brown;  the  feathers 
on  the  side  of  the  breast,  which  have  at  their  tips  the 
above    Thiush-likc    S2)0ts,   have   also    on  the   remaining 
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uncovered  part  of  the  feathers  triangular  rusty  spots. 
The  tail  underneath  is  a  pale  grey  brown^  the  side 
feathers  with  a  lighter  border;  the  upper  tail  feathers 
have  a  light  rusty  brownish  border. 

The  young  after  the  first  moult  (fig.  2 J  is^  contrary 
to  the  rule  in  young  Thrushes,  a  reddish  brown,  instead 
of  olive  brown  or  grey — it  is  more  like  that  of  the 
Fieldfare,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  whitish  grey;  on 
the  rump  the  feathers  are  bordered  with  a  darker  rust 
brown,  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  dark  brown  with 
reddish  grey  edges.  From  the  root  of  the  beak  extends 
a  broad  yellowish  white  streak  spotted  with  rust,  be- 
I  coming   lost  in  the  nape;   the  cheeks  are  olive  brown^ 

with  a  rusty  yellowish  white  spot  beneath  them;  throat 

white,  tinted  strongly  with  rust  yellow,  and  on  the  sides 

{}  of  the    throat    strongly   marked  with   small   triangular 

i'\  dark  brown  spots;  on  the  crop  the  feathers  are  brown 

black,  with  broad  greyish  white  and  rust  yellow-tinted 
borders;  middle  of  the  belly  and  breast  clear  white, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  thigh  spotted  with  dark 
brown;  the  under  wing  coverts  rust  brown,  white  at 
the  tips  and  sides  of  the  feathers;  shoulder  like  the 
back;  the  first  primary  brown  black,  the  next  eight 
blackish,  with  broad  dirty  rust  yellow  borders;  greater 
wing  coverts  the  same,  but  both  white  tips;  lesser  wing 
coverts  black  brown,  bordered  with  broad  reddish  rust; 
under  wing  coverts  like  those  of  the  Redwing;  primaries 
underneath  are  washed  with  the  same  rusty  brown.  The 
tail  feathers  brownish  black,  with  a  narrow  grey  border, 
which  loses  itself  at  the  rump  in  a  broad  rust  brown 
bordering,  so  that  the  tail  appears  unicolorous. 

This  bird  (No.  2,  Plate  LXVIII,)  appears  to  be  a 
female,  though  being  decayed  when  received,  the  sex 
was  not  made  out  bv  dissection,  which  however  is  often 
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difficult  with  a  young  bird  in  autumn,  even  when  fresh. 
Many  birds  of  this  age  have  rusty  yellow  spots  on  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  middle  wing^  but  only  shew 
them  when  the  feathers  are  shed;  also  the  tail  feathers 
are  strongly  rust  yellow  at  their  bases,  and  have  light 
red-coloured  shafts." 

Now  both  the  last  two  birds  may  from  these  descrip- 
tions be  easily  confounded  with  the  young  of  T.fuscattiSf 
and  no  doubt  they  have  been,  so  frequently  as  to  lead 
to  the  species  being  considered  identical. 

Naumann  himself  much  regrets  that  the  old  male 
which  he  first  describes,  and  which  answers  in  every 
point  to  the  figure  I  have  given  from  Mr.  Gould's 
Chinese  skin,  did  not  reach  him  soon  enough  to  be 
figured.  He  takes  great  pains,  however,  to  describe  it, 
and  I  hope  that  the  long  extract  I  have  given  from 
his  work,  and  the  two  figures,  one  of  the  adult  and  the 
other  young  of  the  year.  No.  2  in  Naumann's  Plate 
LXVIII,  the  last  of  the  three  described,  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  ornithologists  to  distinguish  this  bird  in 
future. 

The  principal  points  of  diflference  between  T,  nau- 
manni  and  T.fuscatuSy  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Schrenck, 
are  a  much  clearer  brownish  olive  grey  on  the  upper 
plumage  in  the  former,  by  the  rusty-coloured  shaft  spots 
on  each  feather,  the  blackish  and  rusty  brown  spots 
on  the  crop  and  breast,  the  rusty  arrow-shaped  spots 
on  the  flanks  and  sides  of  the  breast,  the  smaller  rusty 
brown  borders  on  the  greater  wing  coverts  and  under 
primaries,  and  the  broad  rusty  on  the  outer  tail  feathers. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Dr.  Schrenck 
only  got  one  specimen,  and  that  resembles  the  first 
figure  in  Naumann's  plate,  and  the  second  in  the  des- 
cription   I    have    quoted.       His   specimen   is   in   spring 
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ptomagc,   hnTing    been    shot    on   tlie    ITth.    (^th.)    a 
AprU. 

He  dcscribvs  T./uacatta  as  very  veil  drawn  by  GottU 
as  T.  naumanni,  which  makes  my  figure  taken  from 
his  work  n  fair  reprcsciiUtion  of  that  bird.  Howuvq 
diiTcrcQt  thc-y  may  he,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  thq 
arc  very  closeJy  aUied  to    each   other. 
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Family  TURDIDJE. 
Genus  Turdus. 


SIBERIAN    THRUSH. 


Turdus  sibiricus. 


Turdus  sibiricus,  Ghklin. 

"        leucocillus,  Pallas;  Fauna  Eossica. 

Cychloselyg  sibiricus,  Bonapabte;  Ex.  Om.  Cat.  Parz., 

1866. 
Merula  sibirica,  Bonapabtb;  1850. 

Oreocincla  sibirica,  Jaitbbbt;  Ex.  Gm.  Hich.  Om., 

p.  202. 


Specific  Characters. — ^Upper  plumage  bluish  black ;  a  pure  white 
stripe  from  the  forehead  above  the  eye  to  the  occiput;  spots  on 
the  crop  and  abdomen  black  upon  a  white  ground.  Length  nine 
inches. 


Tills  bird  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  inhabitant  of 
Siberia,  but  it  has  occurred  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  in  Europe  to  merit  a  place  in  its  avi-fauna. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Pallas  for  its  occurrence 
in  Southern  Russia;  of  Professor  Blasius  for  its  appear- 
ance in  Germany;   and   M.  Jaubert,   in  his  "Richesses 
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tyroithnlf^qacM,"  mcfitinus  Lwa  iostanccs  of  its  having 
bi-cn  captured  in  France.  Ilomeyer  has  described  it 
as  71  atro-cyatteua,  upou  the  authority  of  a  ^e  apecimen 
killed  in  the  uorth  of  Gt-nnanj'. 

In  Dr.  Sclatcr'v  exci^Ueut  paper  on  the  "Geographical 
Distribution  of  th<-  genus  TUrdus,"  ("Ibis,"  vol.  iii,  p. 
£78,)  we  find  T.  itihirteua  in  the  p3la^a^ctic  regioa, 
appearing  in  Siberia,  Amooi  Land,  Japan,  and  China; 
and  we  have  ila  occurrence  in  these  countries  verified 
by  Mr,  Swinhoe  and  other  writers.  Dr.  Schrencli, 
however,   does   not  ineution  it  in  his  "Amur  Ilcise." 

Of  it;«  huh>t«  and  nidification  I  am  unable  to  say 
anything. 

Tcmniinck's  description  of  this  bird  is  as  follows: — 
The  adult  male.  The  whole  plumage  of  a  dark  bluish 
black;  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  a  deep  black; 
very  litrge  eyebrows  of  a  pure  while;  the  wing  and 
tail  feathers  of  a  dull  black,  but  all  the  wing  feathera 
white  upon  the  inner  webs,  forming  an  oblique  band 
upon  the  intanud  surface  of  these  parts;  the  three 
lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  anil  the  under  covert? 
terminated  by  a  little  wlijtc  spot;  beak  black;  feet 
brown.     Length  nine  inches. 

The  adult  female  has  the  throat  whitish,  marked 
with  litdc  brown  dots,  and  the  lateral  part  of  the 
throat  framed  by  a  longitudinal  black  band;  the  cheek* 
speckled  with  whitish  brown;  the  large  band  of  the 
eyebrow  a  yellowish  white.     The  rest  like  the   male. 

The  young  of  the  year  differ  considerably  in  the 
colours  of  their  plumage.  All  the  upper  parts  of  an 
olive  brown;  the  wings  and  tail  a  deep  brown,  the 
primaries  having  on  their  inner  web  a  tint  of  russet 
white;  the  eyebrows  a  yelloii'ish  white,  marked  with 
brown  streaks;   throat   and  cheeks  of  a  reddish  white. 
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speckled  with  olive,  but  each  feather  having  in  the 
centre  a  great  whitish  or  slightly  reddish  spot,  in  the 
shape  of  a  spear  head;  flanks,  thighs,  sides  of  belly, 
and  abdomen  of  an  olive  tint,  so  that  only  the  central 
line  of  the  belly  is  pure  white;  great  white  lanceolated 
spots  terminate  the  feathers  underneath  the  tail;  beak 
and  feet  brown. 

My  figure  is  a  copy  of  a  male  bird  figured  by  M. 
Jaubert  in  the  "Richesse  Ornithologiques." 
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Famihj  PARIDID.E. 
Genus  Parvs. 


NORTHERN    TIT. 

J?arut  borealis,  Ds  SsLTS. 

Under  the  head  Siberian  Tit,  and  at  page  21,  vc 
iii,  there  will  be  found  some  valuable  remarks  fro 
Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  "Wheelwright  about  the  Par\ 
borealis,  De  Selys,  and  its  presumed  distinctness  fro 
our  Marsh  Tit,  P.  palustris.  It  has  been  suggests 
to  me  that  I  should  take  the  opportunity  of  giving 
figure  of  it  in  this  part  of  my  work.  As  I  ha' 
some  fine  specimens,  sent  me  by  Mr.  \\Tieelwright, 
have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

At  first  sight  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  wl 
had  not  seen  much  of  the  northern  race,  to  find  ai 
real  distinction  between  the  two  birds;  but  Mr.  ^Mioe 
Wright  has  given  several  points  in  which  they  constant 
differ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  the  following  Ictte 
from  the  celebrated  ornithologist,  Lilljeborg,  that  the; 
are  not  only  constant,  but,  as  he  expresses  it,  are  j 
marked  as  ths  differences  between  several  other  bin 
of  acknowledged  specific  distinction. 

Extract  of  letter  from  Lilljeborg  to  Professor  Hair 
inacren,  of  Carlstad : — "Although  P.  borealis  comes  ver 
uear   to  P.  palustris,  still   I   reckon    them    as   distiut 
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species,  because  I  think  I  have  always  found  a  constant 
difference  between  them,  both  in  structure  and  habit. 
With  the  exception  of  the  immature  dress,  I  have 
always  found  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
black  colour  on  the  head,  the  white  on  the  cheeks, 
the  grey  brown  on  the  back,  as  well  as  the  broad 
white  edges  on  the  wing  feathers.  Since  I  have  ob- 
served this,  I  can,  at  a  tolerably  long  distance, 
distinguish  P.  borealis  by  the  white  colour  of  the 
cheeks,  which  extends  far  back;  and  other  naturalists 
who  have  been  with  me  on  excursions  have  done  the 
same.  The  black  colour  on  the  head  of  P,  borealis  I 
have  always  found  different  in  the  nearly  total  absence 
of  metalfic  gloss,  whereas  P.  palustris  has  always  this 
distinct.  In  the  summer  plumage  I  have  found  in 
palustris  the  grey  brown  colour  on  the  back  darker 
than  in  borealis  in  the  same  dress,  and  I  have  always 
found  the  former  wants  the  white  edges  on  the  outer 
webs  of  the  primaries.  Nearly  always  I  have  found 
the  wings  of  borealis  shorter  than  in  palustris,  and 
the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  the  fact  appears  to  be 
normal.  Degland's  remarks  about  the  colour  of  the 
legs  have  evidently  been  made  from  stuffed  specimens, 
and  in  all  such  the  legs  of  this,  as  other  birds,  become 
darker.  Anyone  who  has  chanced  to  hear  P.  palustris 
and  P.  borealis  together,  can  easily  distinguish  that 
the  note  of  the  latter  is  both  sharper  and  rougher. 
The  note,  *tit,  tit,'  is  sharper,  and  that  which  follows 
it,  *tiah,  tiah,'  is  rougher  and  more  lengthened.  On 
this   I   lay  great  weight. 

*'In  Scania  I  have  never  seen  P.  borealis  otherwise 
than  in  fir  forests,  and  here  (Upsula)  I  have  never 
seen  P.  palustris  except  in  leafy  plantations,  parks, 
gardens,  etc.     Here  borealis,  on  the  contrary,  is  found 
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sometimes  near  villages  and  farms,  and  we  cren  •» 
llicm  in  Icofy  plantatioDs;  but  they  are  found  principally 
in  the  fir  forests,  and  here  it  is  mnre  common  than 
paluttris.  I  therefore  stick  to  the  opinion  I  Iibtc 
previously  given  about  them,  and  shall  do  so  until 
proof  ia  adduced  that  borealis  is  only  the  northern  form 
a(  palastrU.  I  do  not  know  how  the  note  can  be  so 
dissimilar.  One  thing  is  certain — they  are  two  differ- 
ent forms.  Each  person  may,  after  all,  agree  about 
their  being  different  species,  or  not. 

"Professor  Middcndorff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  wlioni 
I  sent  specimens  of  both,  and  who  only  met  vtilli 
borealis  in  Siberia,  considers  it  oaly  a  variety  of 
paltatris.  Probably  He  has  nerer  seen  them  together  in 
a  free  stale,  nor  heard  the  difference  in  their  notes. 
^V'Uen  I  first  showed  Professor  Nilsson  P.  borealis  he 
directly  found  the  specific  difference  striking.  So 
much  can  opinions  vary  iu  such  cases,  that  before 
forming  a  decided  conclusion,  we  must  have  before 
our  eyes  those  forms  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  those  of  which  we  arc  reasoning. 
P.  borealis  is  as  dbtinct  from  P.  palustris  as  iSy/nVi 
abietina  is  from  S.  trochtlus,  S.  arundinacea  from  & 
palustris,  S.  philomela  from  S.  luscinia,  S.  hypolais  from 
S.  polyglotta,  etc.,  although  it  is  less  distinct  from  P. 
palustris  than  is  P.  aibiricua.  The  only  thing  which 
can  make  less  sure  its  title  to  specific  rank,  would  be 
if  it  could  be  shewn  that  P.  palustris  towards  the 
north  by  degrees  receives  as  well  the  same  apparel 
as  the  same  call-note.  This  is  an  interesting  question, 
which  naturalists  should  endeavour  to  find  out. 
"Upsula,  Nov.  11th.,  1855.  T.  Lilljebobg." 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  my  specimen 
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of  P.  lorealisy  as  compared  with  YarrelPs  of  P. 
palustris,  in  inches: — P.  borealisy  length  four  and  nine 
tenths,  carpus  to  tip  two  and  three  fifths,  tail  two  and 
two  fifths,  tarsus  three  fourths,  beak  from  gape  one 
half,  beak  from  forehead,  five  lines  and  a  half.  P. 
palustfisy  length  four  and  a  half,  carpus  to  tip  two 
and  three  eighths. 

The  sexes  do  not   difier  in   size   or  plumage. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  has  kindly  sent  me  a  nest  containing 
nine  eggs.  The  nest  is  built  of  the  under  bark  of  the 
alder,  and  is  loosely  made,  and  slightly  lined  with 
hair;  no  moss  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  palustris,  but  the  spots  are  darker  and 
not  so   thick. 


IIS    Al.CF.DII.       ( lAnHtBHlt.) 


SMYKNA    KINGFISHER. 

Alrcdo  smyrnenmi. 

Ali*Jo  unjrrnrauM,  LlKKXPS. 

Ualryen  tmynntiuir.  Of  ImduX  Acthuk-i. 

It  is  to  the  ecicntiilc  resrnrclies  of  the  Iste  lamented 
Mr.  Strickland  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  rc-discovcry 
in  Asia  SUnor  of  this  well-known  Indian  species  of 
Kingfi^cr.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  (as  he  sur- 
mised it  woiild)  in  the  tkdjacent  Turkish  European 
Islands.  It  was  fir*t  introduced  into  the  Europcnn 
list  by  Bonaparte,  aa  slated  by  il.  Pa/^udaki,  in  his 
"Ciilalogue  des  Oiseaux  d' Europe,"  published  in  1856, 
and  it  is  included  in  the  list  of  European  birds 
published  by  Professor  Blasius  in  1861,  the  Turkish 
European  Islands  being  cited  as  a  locality. 

Mr.  Strickland  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Association 
at  Manchester  in  1842,  entitled  "The  re-discovery  of 
Halcyon  smi/rneiisis  in  Asia  Minor,"  in  which  he 
proves  that  Albin's  figure  of  the  Smyrna  Kingfisher, 
published  in  his  "Xatural  History  of  Birds,"  is  in 
rvcrv  respect  identical  with  the  bird  known  in  India 
iis  the  Ualri/fin  smijrucjists ;  and  that  the  difference 
brtiveen   that    biid    and    .-VlbinV    fisurc    arose    from    the 
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former  being  in   immature  plumage.     The  following   is 
an  extract  from  this  paper: — 

''During  my  residence  at  Smyrna  in  the  winter  of 
1835-6,  I  failed  in  meeting  with  any  traces  of  this 
bird,  although  two  other  species  of  AlcidinidcBy  namely, 
Alcedo  ispiday  Linnaeus,  and  Ceryle  rudis,  Hasselquist, 
were  not  infrequent.  The  Halcyon  smyrnefisiSy  however, 
belonging  as  it  does  to  an  insectivorous  genus,  which 
is  rarely  met  with  far  beyond  the  tropics,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  occur  so  far  north  as  Smyrna 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  I 
took  occasion,  at  a  later  period,  when  supplying  that 
ardent  and  philosophic  zoologist,  Mr.  Edward  Forbes, 
with  a  list  of  ornithological  desiderata  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  Levant,  to  call  his  particular  attention  to  the 
long-lost  ^Smyrna  Kingfisher,'  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
his  researches  have  at  last  been  crowned  with  success. 
In  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Maori,  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  at  the  end  of  February  last,  (1842,)  he  says,— 
*One  of  the  sailors  has  just  shot  a  large  Kingfisher, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  one  wanted.  Three  or  four 
have  been  seen,  but  not  got  at.  The  Common  King- 
fisher is  also  very  abundant,  or  something  like  it.  The 
large  bird  was  brought  alive:  its  plumage  is  very 
beautiful.  I  have  drawn  it,  and  Graves  is  this  moment 
skinning  it;  we  shall  send  the  skin  to  you  by  an  early 
opportunity.* 

"Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Graves  this  speci- 
men has  since  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  on  comparing 
it  with  a  series  of  specimens  from  India,  it  turns  out 
to  be  in  every  respect  specifically  identical  with  them. 
It  is  in  full  adult  plumage,  possessing  the  rufous 
lesser  and  black  medial  coverts  which  distinguish  the 
perfect   bird  in  India.      We  may  therefore  henceforth. 
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witltiJtit  iK-sitalion,  retain  tbf  ori^nal  Eppcific  name, 
iif  tmyrnrnftB  for  tlip  specimens  from  Indin  no  less 
than  fur  those  of  A^ia  Minor:  and  from  the  proximitjr 
of  the  Inttcr  country  to  Crete  and  the  Morra,  we 
may  Bnticiimte  th«  future  ucImUaion  of  this  beautiful 
anil  inlcrwting  >pec!e«  into  the  launa  of  Europe." — 
("Ann.  and  Msg.  of  Nat.  Htst.,"  vol.  ix,  first  aeries, 
18-tii,  p.  441.) 

It  Ls  singular  that  this  clear  statement  should  bare 
been  misunderstood  by  some  of  our  best  oruithologi«t», 
who  arc  under  the  impression  that  Strickland  made 
the  two  birds  distinct.  Even  Mr,  Jerdon,  in  his  des- 
cription of  this  bird  in  bis  recent  publication,  "The 
liirds  of  India,"  fell  into  tliis  mistake,  wljich,  however, 
he  has  corrected  in  his  errata.  Mr.  Jerdon  bits  also 
fallen  into  the  error  of  giving  Boddaert'«  name  of /rwcM 
to  this  bird,  but  this  arose  from  the  first  mistake. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  ilr.  Jerdon  has  given  us  BO 
iutercsting  description  of  what  is  far  more  important, 
naiiiolyj  the  bird's  habits^  wliich  I  will  quote.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  partly  inscctivorons,  which  I  pre- 
sume may  be  s.tid  equally  of  our  own  Kingfisher,  could 
wc  follow  it  in  its  diving  excursions, 

"This  well-known  Kingfi=bcr  is  very  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  India,  and  is  found  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  and  Ceylon,  up  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  extending  through  all  the  countries  to  the  cast 
as  far  as  China." 

"It  prefers  a  wooded  country,  but  is  not  found  in 
thick  forests;  and  it  is  to  be  met  with  about  most  large 
villages  and  cantonments.  It  frequents  banks  of  rivers 
and  brooks,  edges  of  tanks,  as  also  the  neighbourhood 
of  wells  and  wet  paddy  fields;  but  it  is  as  frequently 
found   away   from  water,  in   groves   of  trees,   gardens, 
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open  jungle,  and  diy  cultivation,  perching  upon  trees^ 
poles,  walls,  outbuildings,  and  any  oimilar  situations. 
Here  it  watches  for  a  land-crab,  mouse,  lizard,  grass- 
hopper, or  other  insect,  and  pounces  down  upon  it, 
returning  to  its  perch  to  devour  it.  Near  water  it 
catches  fish,  (for  which  it  sometimes^  though  rarely^ 
divesyj  frogs,  tadpoles,  and  water-insects.  Layard  says 
that  he  has  seen  it  seizing  butterflies.  It  has  a  loud, 
harsh,  rattling  scream,  which  it  almost  always  utters 
when  flying.  It  is  stated  to  build  its  nest  sometimes 
under  a  projecting  stone  on  the  bank  of  a  nullah, 
sometimes  in  a  hole  in  a  bank,  at  other  times  in  holes 
in  decaying  trees,  and  to  lay  from  two  to  seven  round 
fleshy  eggs.*' 

Of  its  habits,  or  even  a  reference  to  its  appearance 
in  Europe  I  can  give  no  more  information  than  that 
afforded  by  the  fact  (stated  by  Blasius)  of  its  being 
found  in  the  Turkish  Islands,  and  being  included  in 
his  own  list  of  European  birds.  I  wrote  to  Professor 
Blasius,  but  as  I  received  no  answer,  I  presume  my 
letter  miscarried. 

Meanwhile  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  drawing 
of  an  Indian  specimen,  marked  "Shot  at  Doo  Sarec, 
22  Jan.,  1850,"  sent  to  me  most  kindly  by  Mr.  Gould. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  skin: — Length 
eleven  inches,  carpus  to  tip  five  inches,  tail  four 
inches,  beak  from  forehead  two  inches,  from  gape  two 
inches  and  three  fifths,   tarsus  half  an  inch. 

Head,  nape,  sides  of  neck,  shoulders,  abdomen,  under 

wing  and  tail  coverts  dark  chesnut  brown;  scapulars 
dull  greenish  blue;  back  and  upper  tail  coverts  bright 
turquoise  blue;  upper  wing  coverts  black;  primaries 
white  on  their  basal  half,  with  the  outer  web  blue, 
the  terminal  half  dark  brown;   first   short,  second   and 
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fifUi  of  equal  length,  third  and  fourth  slightly  longer, 
of  equal  length,  and  longest,  sixth  rather  longer  than 
aerenth,  which  is  the  same  sue  as  the  first;  the 
secondaries  and  tail  feathers  aboTe  bright  cerulean 
blue,  in  some  lights  baring  a  sea-^reen  tint;  throat, 
tips  of  a  few  feathers  on  the  crop,  and  the  middle 
of  Hie  wing  feathers  below  pure  white;  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  wing  feathers  and  the  tail  bdow  gtossjr 
dark  brown. 

The  bill  and  feet  in  the  sldn  are  of  course  faded: 
according  to  Jerdon  they  Bre,^"BiIl  rich  coral  red; 
ieet  vermilion  red;  eyes  brown." 


The  lower  figure  on  the  plate  of  Strix  ptuiila  is  the 
yonng  bird. 


^ 
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[In  this  List  £.  means  Europe.  C.  Central  Europe.  £E.  Eastern  Europe.  S.,  South, 
WX  West,  N.,  North  of  Europe.  As.,  Asia.  At,  Africa.  Am.,  America.  These  localities 
have  been  principally  taken  fh>m  the  "List"  of  Blasius.  Tar.  and  Mor.  refer  to  the 
Tolnmes  of  Tarrell  and  Morris  on  British  Birds  in  which  the  species  is  to  be  found. 
?)  doubtful,  either  as  to  species  or  authority  of  occurrence,  though  admitted  into  the 
t  by  Blasius  and  others,    (a)  accidental,  though  more  or  less  Arequent  visitora. 
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CLASS— AYES. 

Division  I.— HETEROPHAGA, 

(The  young  of  which  cannot  feed  themselves.) 

Order  I.— RAPACES. 


Family  I.— VULTURID^. 
Genus  1. — Vultur,  Hi. 

1.  (a)  V.  auricularis,  Daud.  Africa, 
France.     Sociable  Vulture,  Bree,  1. 

2.  V.  monachus.  L.  cinereus,  Gm., 
S.      Cinereous  Vulture,  Bree,  1. 

8.  V.  fulvus,  L.  S.  Griffon  Vulture, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1.  [Var.  occidental^, 
SchUgel.  S.  W.  RiipeUii,  Brehni, 
Afr.,  l^.K^Blaeim.'] 

4.  V.  percnopterus,  L.  S.  Egyptian 
Vulture,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

Sub-genus — Gypantos,  Storr. 

6.  V.  barbatus,    L.      S.      Bearded 
Vulture,  Bree,  1. 

Family  II.— FALCONID^. 
Grenus  2. — Falco,  L. 

6.  F.  islandicus,  Lath.,  Scbleg.  Can- 
dicans,  Bs.  N.W.  Iceland.  Iceland 
Jer-Falcon.     Yar.,  1. 


7.  F.  candicans,  Gm.,  Schleg.  N.W. 
Greenland.  Greenland  Jer-Falcon, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

8.  F.  gyr-falco  norvegicus,  WoUey. 
Gjr-t'alco,  L.  F.  candicans,  Bs. 
N.  Sweden  and  Norway.  Nor- 
wegian Jer-Falcon,  Bree,  1. 

9.  F.  sacer,  Schleg.  Lanarius,  Tern. 
E.  Saker  Falcon,  Bree,  1. 

10.  F.  lanarius,  Schleg.  SE.  Lanner 
Falcon,  Bree,  1.  [Var.  feldeggi, 
Sclderj,  Dalmatia.  Alphanet,  Schleg, 
Greece  and  Egypt.  Tamfptertis, 
LicM.  Nubia.  Cervi4iali8,  Licht, 
S.    Africa. — BUuiiis,'] 

11.  F.  peregrinus,  L.  E.  Peregrine 
Falcon,  Yar.,  1,  Mor..  1.  [Var. 
anatu}7if  Bp.  Am.  Melanogenys, 
Old,  Ocean.  Peregrinator,  8tmd, 
Asia.  Minor,  Schusg,  Afr.  Bar- 
bams,  L.  M^lta.  Peregrinoidet, 
Miihle.  Greece.  Punicus,  Stan,, 
Jun, — BUiaius,^ 

12.  F.  subbuteo,  L.  E.  Hobby,  Yar.. 
1,  Mor.  1. 
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13  F.  lesaloa.  L.     E.  Uerlin,  Yar^ 

1,  Mor^  1. 

14.  F.  eleonoTK,  6^a&  5.    Bleonon 

Falcon,    Bp.,    Faiu.  Ital,  Bree,  1 

Kestral, 


16.  F.  tiwronctiloideB,Teni.  Cenolirii, 
Naum.  S.  8E.  Leescr  KesEret, 
Bree.  1. 


Siib-gonus— J«fur.    Bechat. 


1S>.  F.  gabar,  Lath.  BrytlirorbTncus, 
Swii.  Greece,  Portugal,  A&ica. 
Little  Red-billed  Hawk,  Bree,  1. 

Bah-gaauB—Accipiier.     Briss. 

20.  F.  nisiiB,  L  E.  Spftrrow-hawk, 
Ynr.,  1,  Mot.,  1. 


S  ub-genus — Mu 

21.  (a)  F.  giimeyi,  Mihi,  noT.  Bp. 
EE.  Levant  Sparrow-hawk,  Bre«, 
■+,  App. 

22.  (P)  F.  hftdins,  Gm.  E.  8E.— Bio- 
riiis.  Calcutta  Sparrow-hawk,  Broe, 
4,  App. 

Sub-gen  ns — Circus.     Sav. 

23.  F.  rufus,  Brias.  E.  Marsh  Har- 
rier, Yar.,  1.  Mor..  1. 

24.  F.  cvaneus.  L.  E.  Hen  Harrier, 
Yar.."l,  Mor.,  1. 

25.  F.  cineraeens,  Mont  E,  Mon- 
tagu's Harrier,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

2C.  F.  pallidoB,  Sjkes.  C.  SE.  Pole- 
cheated  Harrier,  Broe,  1. 

Sub-genuB — Aqiiila.     Brisa. 

27.  F.  fiilvuH,  L.  E.  Tar.  F.  htx- 
Mielemyi,  Ja«b.  C.  S.  Golden 
Eagle,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

28.  F.  imperialis,  Bechat.  Heliaca, 
Sav.     S.    Imperial  Eagle,  Bree,  1. 

2?.  F.  bonelli.  Tern.  S.  Bonelli's 
Eagle,  Bree,  1. 
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Sub-genus — Elanus,    Sav. 

46.  (a)  F.  melanopterus.  Lath.  Greece, 
Germany,  N  AMca.  Black-winged 
Kite,  Bree,  1. 


Family  m.— STRIGIDiB. 

Q«nu8  3. — Strix,    L. 
Section  1. — ^Accipitrikss. 

47.  S.  lapponica,  Betz.  N.  Lap 
Owl,  Bree,  1. 

48.  S.  nyctea,  L.  N.  Snowy  Owl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

49.  S.uralensis,PaU.  EE.NE.  Ural 
Owl,  Bree,  1. 

60.  S.  funerea,  Lath.  Nisoria,  Meyer, 
Hudsonia,  Vieill.  N.  Hawk  Owrl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

61.  S.  aluco,  L.  E.  Tawny  Owl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.  1. 

62.  S.  flammea,  L.  E.  White  Owl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 


53.  S.  psilodactyla,  L.  Noctua,  Betz. 
et  Auct.  C.  S.  Little  Owl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1.  Var.  meridionalis, 
Schleg.    S. 

64.  S.  tengmalmi,  Gm.  Funerea,  Bs. 
N.  Tengmalm's  Owl,  Yar.,  1, 
Mor.,  1. 

65.  S.  pusilla,  Daud.  Passerina^  L. 
N.  Least  European  Sparrow-owl, 
Bree,  1,  and  4,  App. 

Section  2. — Striges  Corntja. 

56.  S.  brachyotus,  Gm.  N.  C.  Short- 
eared  Owl,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

57.  S.  bubo,  L.  N.  Gh*eat-eared  Owl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1.     Var.  soandiaca, 

L.    NE. 

58.  S.  ascalaphus.  Say.  S.  Egyptian 
Eared  OwX  Bree,  1. 

59.  S.  otus,  L.  E.  Long-eared  Owl, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

60.  S.  scops,  L.  S.  Scops-eared 
Owl,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 


Order  II.— OMNIVORES. 


Family  IV.— CORVIDiB. 
Genus  4. — Corvv^.    L. 

61.  C.  corax,  L.  E.  Baven,  Yar.,  2, 
Mor.,  1. 

62.  C.  corone,  L.  E.  Carrion  Crow, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  1. 

63.  C.  comix,  L.  E.  Hooded  Crow, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  1. 

64f.  C.  frugilegus,  L.  E.  Book,  Yar., 
2,  Mor.,  1. 

65.  C.  monedula,  L.  E.  Jackdaw, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  1.  Var.  C.  monedula 
nigra,  Frisch.  Black-headed  Jack- 
daw, Bree,  1. 


Genus  5. — Fica,    L. 

QQ.  P.  caudata,  Bay.  E.  Magpie, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  1. 

67.  P.  cyanea,  Wagler.  SW.  Azure- 
winged  Magpie,  Bree,  1.  Var. 
cookii,  Bp.    SW. 


Grenus  6. — Garndus,    Briss. 

68.  G.  infaustus,  L.  N.  Siberian 
Jay,  Bree,  1. 

69.  G.  glandarius,  L.  E.  Jay,  Yar., 
2,  Mor.,  1.  Var.  japonicus,  Schleg. 
NE  As.  Brandtii,  Eversm.  N  As. 
Minor,  Verr.    Af.  - 
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70.  0.  meUnocephnlus.  G^a^.     Asia. 
Blttck-heftded   Jiiv.  Bree,  1.     [Var. 

anidkiiiKai.    SU    Cervioalit.Sp. 


GenuB  7. — Nutifraga.     Bries. 


Genua  S.—Pijrrhomr!U.     Tem. 
72,  V.  pyrrhijcorai,   Tem.      Alpinua, 


SW.      Alpine    Chough. 


PiMiLV  v.— STUBNID.a:. 


74.  S.  mlgaris,  L,  E.  Commas 
Stftrliug,  Yar.,  i,  Mor.,  1. 

(5.  S.  unicolor,  Marm.  S.  fV« 
vulgarU,  Bd.)  Siirdinicui  SUrling 
Bree,  1. 

Genua  10.— Poafoii-.     Tem, 


FiHiLT  VI.— AMPEUDjE.    Bp. 
Genos  U.—B'tmhycUl.,.     Tem. 

77.  B.  gari-uk,  Vieill.    ! 
Waxn-iiig.  Yur.,  -2,  Mor..  1. 


Order  III.— INSECTIVOR.E. 


Faioli  Vn.— LANIID^.    Bp. 

GeuuH  12.— XoniiM.     L. 

78.  L,  eicabitor.  L.     Cinerens,  Briss. 
E.     Grey  Shrike,  Yar.,  1,  Mor..  1. 

7'.'.  L.  meridioiiali",  Ti'in.    S.    Great 

Grey  Shrike,  Bree,  1, 
m.  h.  minor.    Gin.      C.  S.      LesBor 

<irey  Shrike,  Bree,  I. 
81.  L.  pcTBOimtns,    Tera.      Nnbicua, 

Licbt.    SE.    Muiked  Shrike,  Bree, 

1. 


83.  L.  riifuH,  BrisB.  C.  S.  Woodcbat 
Shrike,  Tar.,  1,  Mor..  1.  Var.  par- 
adoxus, Brehm,  SW. 

84.  L.  collurio.  L.  C.  S.  Red-backed 
Shrike,  Yar.,  1,  Mor-,  1. 

FiMiLi  Vin.-MTT8CICAPIDJE. 
GenuB  13, — MMci-enpa,  L. 


ie.  M.  albicollia.  Tem.  ColUria. 
Bijohst.  C.  S.  White-collawd 
Flycatcher,  Bree,  1. 


mn-a.  Bechst.    S.  E.   Englaud 
jnja,-*led  Flyt.'ULcber,  Bree,  1. 


Family  IX.— TUEDIDJ: 

Genna  U.~Tin-da$.     L. 


Thrush,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 


Fieldfan 


91.  («)  T. 

Germany.       1 
Bree,  4.  App. 


L.    E.    SongTlinul 
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94.  T.  iliacus,  L.  K  Redwing,  Yar., 
1,  Mor.,  3. 

95.  T.  torqnatus,  L.  E.  Ring  Ouzel, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

96.  T.  merula,  L.  E.  Blackbird, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

97.  (a)  T.  mimbtorius,   L.      N  Am. 
(Jermany.     Migratory    Thrush, 
Bree,  1. 

98.  (a)  T.  atrigularis,  Tem.  Dubius, 
Bechst.  IT  As.,  Germany,  Black- 
throated  Thrush,  Bree,  1. 

99.  (a)  T.  pallidus,  Gm.  T.  pallena, 
PaU.  N  As.,  Italy.  Pale  Thrush, 
Bree,  1. 

Sub-genus — Petrocincla,    Vigors. 

100.  T.  saxatilis,  L.  C.  SE.  Rock 
Thrush,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

101.  T.  cyaneus,  L.  S.  Blue  Thrush, 
Bree,  1. 

Genus  15. — Ixos.    Tem. 

102.  (a)  I.  obscuruB,  Tem.  Af.,  Spain. 
Dusky  Ixos,  Bree,  1. 

Grenus  16. — Orwlus.    L. 

103.  0.  galbula,  L.  C.  S.  Golden 
Oriole,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

Genus  17. — Cindus.    Bechst. 

104.  C.  aquaticus,  Bechst.  C.  S.  rVsur. 
C,  melanogaster,  Br.  N.  C.  teuco- 
g<i$ier,  Ever»m.  N  As.  C.  pallasii, 
Tem.    NE  As.,  Kelig.^Blasitis.^ 


Family  X.— SYLVnD^. 
Genus  18. — Sylvin.    Lath. 

Division  1. — Rutocilla.    Miihle. 

105.  S.  tjthys.  Lath.  E.  Black  Red- 
start, Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3.  Yar.  carii, 
Gerbe,  C.  S.    Bree,  2. 

106.  S.  erythrogastra,  Miihle.  E.  SE. 
Galden8tadt*8  Redjstart,  Bree,  2. 

107.  S.  phflBnicams,  Lath.  E.  Red- 
start, Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 


Division  2. — HmacoLJS.    Miihle. 

108.  S.  coerulecula,  Miihle.  N.  E. 
Swedish  Blue-throated  Warbler, 
Bree,  2. 

109.  S.  suecica,  L.  C.  Blue-throated 
Warbler,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

110.  (a)  S.  calliope,  Pall.  N  As., 
France.  Ruby-throated  Warbler, 
Bree,  2. 

111.  S.  luscinia.  Lath.  E.  Night- 
ingale, Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

112.  S.  philomela,  Bechst.  Major, 
Bp.  SE.  Thrush  Nightingale, 
Bree,  2. 

113.  S.  galactodes,  Tem.  S.  W. 
Rufous  Sedge  Warbler.  Yar.,  1, 
Mor.,  3.  Yar.  S.  familiaris,  Menet. 
S.  E. 

114.  S.  rubecula.  L.  E.  Robin  Red- 
breast,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

Division  3. — Philacantha.    Muhle. 

115.  S.  nisoria,  Bechst.  C.  E.  Barred 
Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

116.  S.  orphea.  Tem.  S.  W.  Orpheus 
Warbler,  Yar.,  Supp.  No.  2. 

117.  S.  atricapilla,  Lath.  C.  S.  Black- 
cap Warbler,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

118.  S.  hortensis,  Lath.  E.  Grarden 
Warbler,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

119.  S.  cinerea.  Lath.  E.  Common 
Whitethroat,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

120.  S.  curruca.  Lath.  G.  S.  Lesser 
Whitethroat,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

Division  4. — Duhelicoljb.    Miihle. 

121.  S.  ruppellii,  Tem.  S.  E.  Rup- 
pell's  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

122.  S.  sub-alpina,  Bonelli,  S.  Sab« 
alpine  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

123.  S.  melanocephala,  Gm.  S.  Sar* 
dinian  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

124.  S.  conBpicillata>    Mann.      8. 
Spectacled  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

125.  S.  provincialis,     Gm.       S.  W. 
i       Dartford  Warbler,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 
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MArm.     Proiincialis, 


. 


i 


4 

i 


DirLsioa  ol — PHTLU>PSErscB.    Mahle. 

LmA.    C.  S.    Wood  Wsrbkr,  Tar^ 
1.  Mor^a. 

13?.  S.  trorhOns.  LmOl  £.  WiUow 
Wren.  Yar,  1,  Mor^  3.  Var. 
eTem&aimL  Bp.    C.  £. 

1±^.  S.  ra&.  L«h.  £.  Chig^Cbaff. 
Tv^  1,  Mor^  3. 

l^>.  &  booeDi.  Tieffl.  C.  S.   BoneUi's 


131.  S.  oliTcconmL    Strickland.      S.  t 
OIiTe-trBe  Warbler,  Bree,  ±  ] 

Idfi.  5.  elaica»   Lind.      S.  ambigna.  - 
ScUes:     S.     Olivaceous  Warbler, 
Brae,  2. 

133l  (?)  S.  cmeraaoens,  De  Seljs. 
Arigonia,  Brehm.    &.  W. 

134.  S.  ^ppofaus.  Mohle.  E.  Melo- 
dious Willow  Wren,  Tar.,  SappL, 

l.^x  S.  krcerina.  VieilL  Polvelotta. 
De  S<e:T?.  S.  Vieillot's  Willow 
W&rbler.  Breo,  2. 

I ♦■%:-:  -  7— C^LvM  rvTX.     Miihlo. 
1''.    >.  rA'.':-:ri<,     Tv^.h^^:.       C.   S. 


1    - 


7.  S.  ar::r.  i.r.rtOta,  La:h.  C.  S. 
K'.-t-vi  WarM- r.  Yar..  1.  Mor..  3. 
Var.  S.  h. r:ic'''a,  Naiim.     C.  S. 

1'-'^.  S.  tiir»l.i'ie5,  Meyor.  C.  S. 
TLr-.:sh-likc  Warbler,  Yar..  Suppt. 
No.  2. 

1-.*.  S.  scita.  Evorsm.  Salicario,  Pall. 
<'ai:£rira,  Licht.  E.  SE.  Booted 
K<xd  Warbltr.  Brce,  2. 

14".  S.  phra-zmiti-s  Bochst.  Sohopno- 
iMeiui-s,  L.  E.  Sodge  Warbler. 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

111.  S.  a^juatUMi.  Lath.  C.  S.  Aquatic 
Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

142.  S.  melanopopen,  Tem.  S.  E. 
Aloustacbfd  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 


143.  S.  cisticola.  Tern.  S.  W.  Fa 
tail  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

144.  S.  cetti,  liarm.  8.  Cett 
Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

1-45.  S.  loscinoides,  SavL  S.  Sav 
Warbler,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

146.  S.  flaviatilis,  Meyer  et  Woi 
S.  E.     River  Warbler,  Bree,  2. 

147.  S.  locnstella,  Penn,  C.  S.  Gm 
bopper  Warbler,  Yar^  1,  Mor^  3 

14a   (ci)    S.  oerthiola,   Tem.     X. 
Heligoland.       Pallas's    Locnstel 
Bree,  2. 

Genos  19. — RegiUus,    Ray. 

149.  R  cristatu.**,  Koch.  C.  S.  Gol 
crested  Ringlet,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3 

150.  R  ignicapillns,    Licht.      C. 
Fire-crested  Wren,  Yar.,  1,  Mor., 

151.  (a)  R.  calendala,  Licht,  N  Ai 
Enjirland.  (Bis  captus  in  Britanni 
Ruby-crowned  Ringlet,  Bree,  2. 

Genus  20. — Troglod*jics.    Cav. 

152.  T.  europaeus,  Cuv.  E.  Wn 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

Geuu.s  21. — A'-r.- nf')r.     BkIisI. 

i::'..  A.  modular!?.  Cuv.  K.  H.  .1, 
A'T'i'nior.  Yar..  1.  Mmt..  :'.. 

1"' J.  A.  iilpiiiu-,  He.-'h-t.  S.  A';:" 
A«\oiit<..r,  Yar..  1.  M«.r..  :!. 

1."..'..  .,. I  A.  ni^nuMit'lws.  TvTn.  N  \ 
EE.     Moiiiuaiii   AciViiMT.  hr^.-^: 


F.vMiLY  XL— SAXICOLIP.K. 
Genus  22. — S'lr'.-u.'i.i,     Bc<h-!. 

156.  S.  fpnanthe,  B:ch?t.  E.  Wr]'<i 
ear.  Yar.,  1,  M«r..  :^ 

l'>7.  S.  salrator,  ^Nfon.  S.  ;r';:ir.:l. 
var.,  Blasiui!.  MeTiotries"  W'ti.-av.: 
Bno.  2. 

l'>8.  S.  stapaziua,  T'.»in.  S.  Ri-- 
Wheatear,  Bree,  2. 

V)\^.  S.  aurita,  Tom.  Riif»  ^O'^ti-.  Rr:- 
S.  W.  Black-eared  Wbtdi»u 
Bree,  2. 
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160.  S.  leiicomela,  Tem.  SE.  Pied 
Wheatear,  Bree,  2.  Var.  lugons, 
Licht.    Afr.,  SE. 

161.  S.  leiicura*  Licbt.  S.  Black 
Wheatear,  Bree,  2. 

162.  S.  rubetra,  Bechst.  E.  Whin- 
chat,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

16:^.    S.  rubicola,     Becbst.      C.  S. 
Stonechat,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

Family  XII.--MOTACILLIDiE. 

Genus  23. — MotaclUn.    L. 

16-i..  M.  alba,  L.  E.  Wliite  Wagtail, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2.  Var.  M.  lugubris, 
Tem.  N  As.,  EB.  Sombre  Wag- 
tail, Bree,  2. 

165.  M.  yarrellii,  Gould.     Var.  alba, 
Bs.      C.  N.  W.      Pied    Wagtail, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

166.  M.  boarula,  L.  sulphurca,  Bechst. 
C.  S.  Grey  Wagtail,  Yar.,  1,  Mor., 
2. 

167.  M.  flava.  L.  E.  Grey-headed 
Wagtail,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.  2.  Var. 
cinereo-cajjilla,  Savi.  C.  S.  Grey- 
headed Yellow  Wagtail,  Bree,  2. 
Var.  melanooophala,  Bp.  S.  E. 
Black-headed  \  ellow  Wagtail,  Bree, 
2. 


168.  M.  rayi,  Gould.  Flavoola,  Tem. 
C.  W.  Ray's  Wagtail.  Var.  cam- 
pestris.  Pall.     E. 

169.  M.  citreola,  Pall.  E.  Yellow- 
headed  Wagtail,  Bree,  2. 

Grenus  2^k — Anthus.    Bechst. 

170.  A.  obscurus,  Keys,  et  Bs.  Var. 
spinoletta,  Bs.  A()uaticus,  Grould. 
S.    Rock  Pipit,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

171.  A.  spinoletta,    L.  aquations, 
Bechst.      Var.   rupestris,    Nilsson. 
C.  S.  N.    Water  Pipit.  Bree,  2. 

172.  (a)  A.  ludovicianus,  Bp.  N  Am., 
England,  Heligoland.  Pennsylva- 
nian  Pipit,  Bree,  2. 

173.  A.  pratensis,  Bechst.  E.  Meadow 
Pipit,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

174.  (a)  A.  ccrvinus.  Pall.  Var.  pra- 
tensis, Bs.  NE.  Red-throated 
Pipit,  Bree,  2. 

175.  A.  arboreus,  Bechst.  E.  Tree 
Pipit,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

176.  A.  rufescens,  Tem.  Campestris, 
Bechst.  C.  S.  Tawny  Pipit,  Bree, 
2. 

177.  A.  richardi,     Vicill.       S.    C. 
Richard's  Pipit,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 


Order  IV.— GRANIVORjE. 


Family  Xni.—ALAUDIDiE. 

Genus  25. — AUiudn,    L. 

Section  1. — Larks  with  arched  beaks. 

Genus — Certhilamla.     Swn. 

178.  A.  bifasciata,  Licht.   Doscrtorum, 
Stanley.     SE.    Bifasciated  Lark. 

179.  (a)    A.  duponti,    VicilL       Afr., 
Franco.     Dupont's  Lark. 

Section  2. — Larks  properly  so  called. 

180.  A.  arvcnsis,    L.  cantarella,    Bp. 
E.     Skylark,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

VOL.    IV. 


181.  A.  cristata,  L.  C.  S.  Crested 
Lark,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2.  Var.  theclsB, 
Br.     S.  W. 

182.  A.  arborea,  L.  E.  Wood  Lark, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

183.  A.  brachydactyla,  Leisler.  Kol- 
lyi,  Tem.  *  S.  Short-toed  Lark, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

184.  A.  isabollina,  Tem.  A.  deserta» 
Licht.     Desert  Lark,  Bree,  2. 

185.  (?)  A.  pispoletta.  PaU.    EE. 

186.  A.  alpostris,  L.  N.  Shore  Lark, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2.  [Var.  nivalis,  PalL 
E.  P  Var.  peyiiciUata,  Gould. — 
IJlasius.^ 
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Section  3. — Larks  with  thick  beaks. 

187.  A.  tartarica,  PaU.  E.  SE.  Black 
Lark,  Bree,  2. 

188.  A.  calandra^  L.  S.  Calandra 
Lark,  Broe,  2. 

189.  A.  sibirica,  Gm.  Leucoptera, 
Pall.     E.     Siberian  Lark,  Bree,  2. 

FAiULY  XIV.— PAEIDiE. 

Gl«nns  26. — Pariis.    L. 

190.  P.  major,  L.  E.  Great  Tit, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

191.  P.  caemleus,  L.  E.  Blue  Tit, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1.  Var.  ultramarinus, 
Bp.    Afr. 

192.  P.  ater,  L.  E.  Cole  Tit,  Yar., 
1,  Mor.,  1. 

193.  P.  palustris,  L.  E.  Marsh  Tit, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

194.  P.  borealis.  De  Selys.  N.  Var. 
alpestris,  Baill.  C.  S.  Var.  palus- 
tns,  Bs.  Northern  Tit,  Bree,  4, 
App. 

196.  P.  cristatus,  L.  E.  Crested  Tit, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

196.  P.  Ingubris,  Natt.  SE.  Sombre 
Tit,  Bree,  3. 

197.  P.  sibiricns,  Gm.  NE.  Siberian 
Tit,  Bree,  3. 

198.  P.  cyaneus.  Pall.  E.  C.  Azure 
Tit,  Bree,  3. 

199.  P.  caudatiis,  L.  E.  Long-tailed 
Tit,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 

200.  P.pendulinus,  L.  SE.  Pendu- 
line  Tit,  Bree,  3. 

Sub-genus — Pnmirits.     Koch. 
{Calamopldlus.     Leach.) 

201.  P.  biarmicus,  L.  Barbatus,  Ba. 
C.  S.    Bearded  Tit,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  1. 


Family  XV.— FRINGILLID/E. 

Genus  27. — Emhrrlza,  L. 

202.  E.  melaiiocepliala,  Scopoli.  Do- 
lichoTiyx.  Bp.  SE.  Black-lieadod 
Bunting.   Bree,  3. 


203.  E.  citrinella,  L.  E.  Yellow 
Bunting,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

204.  E.  miliaria,  L.  C.  S.  Conunon 
Bunting,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

205.  E.  schceniculus,  L.  FrovinciaUs, 
Bp.  E.  Beed  Bunting,  Yar.,  1, 
Mor.,  2.  Var.  pyrrhuloides,  PalL 
SE. 

206.  E.  palustris,  Savi.  Var.  schoB- 
niculus,  Bs.  S.  Marsh  Bunting, 
Bree,  3. 

207.  (a)  E.  pityornis,  PalL  X  As. 
EE.     Pine  Bunting,  Br«e,  3. 

208.  E.  hortulana,  L.  C.  S.  Ortolan 
Bunting,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

209.  E.  cassia,    Cretzschm.       S. 
Cretzschmaer  s  Bunting,  Bree,  3. 

210.  (a)  E.  striolata,  Biip.  Spain. 
Striolated  Bunting,  Bree,  3. 

211.  E.  cirlus,  L.  S.  Cirl  Banting. 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

212.  E.  cia,  L.  S.  Meadow  Banting, 
Bree,  3. 

213.  E.  rustica.  Pall.  NE.  Eostic 
Bunting,  3. 

214.  E.  aureola,  PalL  NE.  Yellow- 
breasted  Bimting,  Bree,  3. 

215.  E.  pusilla.  Pall.  Lesbia,  Gra. 
NE.     Little  Bunting,  Bree,  3. 

Sub-genus — Flectroph  mvcs.     Meyer. 

216.  E.  nivalis,  L.  N.  Snow  Bunt- 
ing, Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

217.  E.  calcarata,  Tem.  N.  Lapland 
Bunting,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

Genus  28. — Loxia.     L. 

218.  L.  pytiopsittivcus.  Befhst.  X.  C. 
PaiTot  Crossbill,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

210.  L.  curvirostris,  L.  E.  Common 
Crossbill,  Yar.,  2.  Mor.,  2.  Var. 
Americana,  Wilson.     N  Am. 

220.  {a)  L.  leucopf^^ra,  Gm.  N  Am.. 
EnglancL  White-winged  Crussbill 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

Genus  29. — Pi/rrhidn.     Briss. 

221.  P.  enucleator,  L.  N.  Pine 
Bullfinch,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 
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222.  (a)  P.  rosea.  Tern.  SE.,  Heligo- 
land.   Eosy  Bullfincb,  Bree,  3. 

223.  P.  erytbrina,  Tern.  CE.  Scarlet 
Bullfinch,  Bree,  3. 

224.  (rt)  P.  gigathinea,  Licht.  S. 
Desert  Trura])eter  Bullfincli,  Bree, 
3. 

225.  P.  vulgaris,  Tcm.  Rubicilla, 
Pall.  E.  Common  Bullfinch,  Yar., 
1,  Mor.,  2. 

226.  P.  caucaaica.  Pall.  E.  SE. 
Caucasian  Bullfinch,  Bree,  3,  p.  92. 

Genus  30. — Fringilla,    L. 

227.  F.  coccothraustes.  Tern.  E. 
Hawfinch,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

228.  F.  coccothraustes  pha3nicoptera. 
EE.  Crimson- winged  Grosbeak, 
Bree,  3. 

229.  F.  serinus,  L.  S.  Serin  Finch, 
Bree,  3. 

230.  F.  pusilla.  Pall.  EE.  Alpine 
Serin  Finch,  Bree,  3. 

231.  F.  spinus,  L.  E.  Siskin,  Yar., 
1,  Mor.,  2. 

232.  F.  carduelis,  L.  E.  Goldfinch, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

233.  F.  citrinella,  L.  S.  Citril  Finch, 
Bree,  3. 

234.  F.  cbloris,  L.  E.  Greenfinch, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 


235.  F.  coelebs,  L.  E.  Chaffinch, 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2.  Var.  spodiogena, 
Bp.    Afr. 

236.  F.  montifringilla,    L.      N. 
Brambling,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

237.  F.  nivalis,  Briss.  Eur.  Alp. 
Cauc.  Snow  Finch,  Bree,  3.  Var. 
alpicola,  Pall.    E.  SE. 

238.  F.  cannabina,  L.  E.  Common 
Linnet,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

23P.  F.  montium,  Gm.  N.  Mountain 
Linnet,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

240.  F.  linaria,  Tem.  N.  Lesser 
Kedpole,  Y'ar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

241.  F.  canesc^ns,  Selys.  N.  Mealy 
Red|)ole,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

242.  (a)  F.  holboelli,  Br.  Canescens, 
Gould.  N.  HoIbolVs  Eedpolc, 
Bree,  3. 

Genus  31. — Tasser,    Briss. 

243.  P.  petronia,  L.  S.  Bock  Spar- 
row, Bree,  3. 

244.  P.  domesticus,  L.  E.  House 
Sparrow,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  2. 

245.  P.  domesticus  cisalpinus,  Schl. 
S.  Var.  domesticus,  Bs.  Italian 
House  Sparrow,  Bree,  3. 

246.  P.  salicarius,  Vieill.  S.  Spanish 
Sparrow,  Bree,  3. 

247.  P.  montanus,  L.  E.  Tree 
Sparrow,  Yar.,  1,  Mor.  2. 


Order  V.— ZYGODACTYLI. 


Family  XVI.— CUCULIDiE. 
Grenus  32. — Cuculus.    L. 

248.  C.  canorus,    L.      E.      Common 
Cuckoo,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

249.  C.  glandarius,    L.      S.      Great 
S])otted  Cuckoo,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

Family  XVn.— PICIDiE3. 
Genus  33. — Picns.     L. 

250.  P.  martins,   L.      C.  N.      Black 
Woodpecker,   Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 


251.  P.  viridis,  L.  E.  Green  Wood- 
pecker, Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

252.  P.  canus,  Gm.  C.  E.  N.  Grey- 
headed Green  Woodpecker,  Bree,  3. 

253.  P.  leuconotup,  Meyer.  N.  E. 
Whitc-rumped  Woodj)ecker,  Breo, 
3. 

25^4.  P.  major,  L.  E.  Greater  Spot- 
ted Woodpecker,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 
Var.  P.  numidicus,  Malherbe.  S. 
W. 


M6.  P.  Bwdtna,  L.   R.    Uiddlo  Spot- 
lad  Woodpadur.  Bne,  3. 

ftTiO.  P.  minor,    U      0.  8.      LeMer 
BpotlMl  WiMilpocker,  Vw.,  2,  Ifor., 


tOPKAX  BIBM. 


2.17,  P.  tritinavlnii,   I..    CE.    Throe- 
toed  Woodpecker,  Brw,  3. 

Getiiu  3*.— Fmw.    L. 


Ordrr  VI— AMSODACITLl. 


Puin.T  XVm.-CERTHUD.*:. 


Vm.  S. 


^jB.  b.  mropea, 

Tw.  e,  Bor., 

Vmjv.    0.  8. 
flflO.  8.  «ihirir«,  Pal],     E.     Asiu 

liuthAtch.  Bne,  3. 
Ml.   S.  imwai,   Ehroobcrfi.     SE 

UalnwliAn  Nnth«t«b,  Bive.  3. 

UonuB  36.— C<rr(A;<i.  L. 

iW2.  C.  fkntiiiui*.  h.     E.  Camit 

Crwi«T,  Yar,.  2.    Mor.,  a.      V 

l.rifliy.tB.-)vi(i.   Br.     E. 


Gonoa  ST.—TlfJiadrtmut.    HI. 

^l.  T.  mnmria.    ni      3.  0.     WJl 
Creeper,  BiTO,  3. 

FiMiLT  XDL— UPUPID^. 

GonoB  38.— Pj^B/Mi.    L. 

261.  D.  opops,  L.      C.  8.     Boopofc, 


Obdeu  VII.— ALCVON'ES. 


Family  XX.— MEROPID^. 
Gouu9  30. — Mftiyia.    L. 

265.  M.  npiastr,  L.  S.  Common 
Bee-eater,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  1. 

26B.  M.  persicn,  PaU.  E.  SE.  Dine- 
rheekm  Beo-e&tcr,  Broe,  3. 


Family  XXI.— ALCEDIXID^. 
Genus  40. — Alftdo.    L. 


2C8.  A.  ru'lie.  L.  SE.  Black-and- 
Whit*  Kingfisher,  Bree,  3. 

26P.  A.  Bmyniciisia,  L.  As.  Min, 
TnrkiBh  iBlands.  Smyrna  Ebg- 
iiBhcr,  Brec,  4,  App. 


Familt  XXn.— COEACIIDjE. 

Gt-nua  U.—Corncias.     L. 
i7n.  C.  gamila,  L.      C.  S.     BoUtr, 


Tiir,  2.  Mor..  1. 
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Order  VIII.— CHELIDONES. 


Family  XXIII.— HIRUNDINIDiE. 

Grenus  42. — JUrumlo,    L. 

271.  H.  rustica,  L.  E.  Swallow, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

272.  H.  daurica,  L.  Alpestria,  Bs. 
N.,  E  As.  Rufous  Swallow,  Broe, 
3. 

273.  H.  urbica,  L.  E.  Martin,  Yar., 
2,  Mor.,  2. 

274.  H.  riparia,  L.  E.  Sand  Martin, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor..  2. 

275.  H.  rupestris,  Scop.  S.  Crag 
Swallow,  Brcc,  3. 


Grenus  43. — Cypsehis,    HI. 

276.  C.  melba,  L.  Alpinus,  Tem. 
S.  W.  Alpine  Swift,  Yar.,  2,  Mor., 
2. 

277.  C.  apua,  L.  E.  Common  Swift, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

Family  XXIV.— CAPRIMULGIDiB. 

Genus  44. — Gnpriinul/fus. 

I 

i  278.  C.  europcus,  L.   E.    Goatsucker, 
or  Nightjar,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

i  279.  C.  ruficoUis,    Tern.       S.  W. 
Russet-necked  Nightjar,  Broe,  3. 


Order  IX.— COLUMB^. 


Family  XXV.— COLUMBIDiE.         282.  C.  livia,  L.    S.  C.    Rock  Dove, 

Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 


Genus  45. — Columha, 

280.  C.  palumbus,  L.    E.    Ringdove, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 


283.  C.  turtur,  L.  C.  S.  Turtle 
Dove,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3.  Var.  rupi- 
cola,  Tem. 

284.  C.  aBgyptiaca,  Lath.     Senejgalen- 
281.  C.  oonjia,  L.     C.  S.     Stock  Dove,  ;       sis,   L.       SE.       Egyptian     Turtle 

Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3.  Dove,  Bree,  3. 


Division  II.— AUTOPHAGI. 

(The  young  of  which  can  more  or  less  feed  themselves  from  hlrth.) 

Order  X.— GALLIN.E. 


Family  XXVI.— rilASIAXID^E. 
Genus  4t). — PJumlanne. 

285.  P.  colcliicus,   L.    E.     Common 
Pheasant,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

Family  XXVTI. — TETRAONiD.is. 

Genus  47. — Tetrao,     L. 

286.  T.   urogallus,    L.     E.      Caper- 
caillie,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

287.  T.  tctrix.  L.    E.     Black  Grouse, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 


288.  T.  bonasia,  L.  E.  Hazel  Grouse, 
Bree,  3. 

289.  T.  albus.  Gm.  XE.  Willow 
Grouse,  Bree,  3. 

290.  T.  scoticuR,  Lath.  Var.  albus, 
Bs.  Scotland.  Red  Grouse,  Yar., 
2,  Mor.,  3. 

291.  T.  lagopus,  L.  Rupestris,  Gm. 
E.  Ptarmigan,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 
Var.  islandorum,  Fabor.  Iceland. 
Var.  reinhardti,  Br.     X.  Am. 
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Familt   XXVm.— PTEE0CLn)-a3. 

Genus  48. — Pterocles,    Tern. 

292.  P.  alchata,  Steph.    S.  Pin-toiled 
Sand  Grouse,  Bree,  3. 

293.  P.  arenarius,   Tem.     S.      Sand 
Grouse,  Bree,  3. 

Family  XXIX.— PERDICID^. 

G^nus  49. — Tetraogcdltis,  Grray. 

294.  T.  caucasicus,  Gray.  E8E.  Cau- 
casian Snow  Partridge,  Bree,  3. 

Genus  50. —  Perdix,    L. 

295.  P.  francolinus,   L.    SE.     Fran- 
colin,  Bree,  3. 


296.  P.  rubra,  Briss.  S.  W.  Red- 
legged  Partridge,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

297.  P.  graeca,  Briss.  SE.  Greek 
Partri(^,  Bree,  3.  Yar.  saxatilis, 
Meyer.    S. 

298.  P.  petrosa,  Lath.  S.  Barbary 
Partridge,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

299.  P.  cinerca,  Briss.  C.  S.  Com- 
mon or  Grey  Partridge,  Yar.,  2, 
Mor.,  3. 

300.  P.  coturnix.  Lath.  C.  S.  Com- 
mon Quail,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

Grenus  51. — Hemipodiue,  Tem. 

301.  H.  tachydromus,  Tem.  SE. 
Andalusian  Hcmipode,  Yar.,  % 
Mor.,  3. 


I 

I 


Order  XL— ALECTORIDES. 

Family  XXX.— GLAREOLIDJE. 

Genus  52. — Glareola,    L. 

302.  G.  pratincola,  L     SE.     Collared  Pratincole,   Yar.,   2,   Mor.,  3. 
pallasu,  Bruch.    Yar.  melanoptera,  Nord.    SE. 


Var. 


Order  XIL— CURSORES. 


Family  XXXI.— OTIDID.E. 

Genus  53. — Otis.    L. 

303.  O.  tarda,  L.    C.  S.    Great  Bus- 
tard, Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

304.  0.  tetrix,  L.    C.  E.    Little  Bus- 
terd,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 


305.  {a)  0.  houbara,  Gm.  Af,S.W. 
Ruffed  Bustard,  Bree,  4. 

306.  (a)  0.  macqueenii.  Gray.  Asm 
Germany,  Britain.  Yar.  houbara, 
Bs.  Macqueen's  Bustard,  Yar..  3, 
Suppt. 


Order  XIII.— GRALLATORES. 


Family  XXXn.— CHARADRHD^. 

Genus  54. — Curaorhis, 

307.  C.  europeus,  Lath.     S.     Cream- 
coloured  Courser,  Yar.,  2. 

G^nus  55. — 2Edicnemu8,    Tem. 

308.  M,  crepitans.  Tem.  C.  S.  Thick- 
knee,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 


Genus  56. — Charadrius.     L. 

309.  C.  pluvialis,  L.  NE.  Golden 
Plover,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4.  Var. 
virginicus,  Bp.  N.  A.,  Heligoland. 
Var.  longipes,  Tem.  As.,  Malta, 
Heligoland. 

310.  C.  morinellus,  L.  F.  Dotterel, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 
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311.  (a)  C.  asiaticus  &  caspius,  Pall. 
E.  SE.  Asiatic  Plover,  Brec,  4, 
p.  18. 

312.  (a)  C.  pyirhothorax.  Tern.  N 
As.,  Bussia.  Bcd-breastcd  Dot- 
terel, Brec,  4,  p.  18. 

313.  C.  cantianus,  Lath.  C.  W. 
Kentish  Plover,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

314.  C.  hiaticula,  L.  C.  N.  Ringed 
Plover,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

315.  C.  minor,  Meyer.  Fluviatilis, 
Bechst.  C.  S.  Little  Ringed  Plover, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

316.  C.  spinosus,  L.  SE.  Spur- 
winged  Plover,  Bree,  4. 

317.  C.  melanocepbalns,  Gm.  Hyas 
©ffyptiacus,  Gloger.  Af.,  France, 
BlacK-headed  Plover,  Bree,  4. 

Genus  67. — Vancllus,    L. 

318.  V.  cri status,  Meyer.  E.  Lap- 
wing, Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

319.  V.  gregarius,  Vicill.  E.  SE. 
Social  Plover,  Bree,  4. 

320.  V.  8(matarola,  L.  NE.  Grey 
Plover,  xar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  68. — JUmmxtopxis,    Briss. 

321.  H.  melanopterus,  Meyer.  S. 
Black- winged  Stilt,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 


F.oiiLY    XXXni.— H^MATOPO- 
DID^. 

Genus  69. — Ilamatojms, 

322.  H.  ostralegus,   L.    E.      Oyster- 
catcher,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.  4. 

Genus  CO. — Sfi't^p»llos,    El. 

32*^.  S.  collaris,  Tcm.   N.    Turnstone, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 


Family  XXXIV.— GRUIDiE. 

Genus  61. — Gints,    Pall. 

324.  G.  cinorea,  Bechst.    N.  C.    Com-   | 
mon  Crane,  Y"ar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

325.  G.  leucogoranus.   Pall.     E.  SE. 
Siberian  Crane,  Bree,  4. 

326.  G.  \'irgo,  Pall.    SE.    Numidian 
Crane,  Bree,  4. 


327.  (?)    G.  pavonina.   Briss.     S  Af. 
Balearic  Crane,  Bree,  4. 


Family  XXXV.— ARDEIDiB. 

Genus  62. — Clconia,    L. 

328.  C.  alba,  Briss.  S.  W.  White 
Stork,  Y'ar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

329.  C.  nigra,  L.  C.  S.  Black  Stork, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4, 

Genus  63. — Ardea.    L. 

330.  A.  cinerea,  L  C.  S.  Common 
Heron,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

331.  A.  purpurea,  L.  SE.  Purple 
Heron,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

332.  A.  alba,  L.  Nigrirostris,  Bp. 
SE.  Great  White  Heron,  Yar.,  2, 
Mor.,  4. 

333.  A.  garzetta,  L.  SE.  Little 
Egret,  Yar.,  2. 

334.  (a)  A.  bubulcus,  L.  N  Af., 
Greece,  England.  Buff-backed 
Heron,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  1. 

335.  A.  comatus.  Pall.  Ealloides, 
Scop.  SE.  Squacco  Heron,  Yar., 
2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  6-i. — Nijcticorax,    Cuv. 

336.  N.  gardenii,  Jardino.  SE.  Night 
Heron,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  65. — Botaurus,    Briss. 

337.  B.  stellaris,  L.  C.  S.  Bittern, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

338.  B.  minutus.  L.  C.  S.  Littlo 
Bitt€m,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  66. — Phwnicoptertis,    L. 

339.  P.  antiquorum.  Tern.  S.  Rosy 
Flamingo,  Bree,  4.  Var.  erythra- 
eus,  Verr.     S. 

Grenus  67. — PMalea,    L. 

aw.  P.  leucorodia,  L.  S.  C.  W. 
Spoonbill,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  68. — Ibis.    Cuv. 

341.  I.  falcinellus,  L.  SE.  Glossy 
Ibis,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 
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Family  XXXVL— SCOLOPACIDiE. 

Grcniis  60. — Becurvirosfra.    L. 

34'2.  R.  avocctta,  L.  S.  Avooct, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  70. — NumeniiM.    Gesner. 

343.  N.  arcuata,  L.  N.  C.  Curlew, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

34i.  N.  phoeopus,  L.  N.  C.  WTiim- 
brcl,  X  ar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

345.  N.  tenuirostris,    Vieill.       S. 
Slender-billed  Curlew,  Bree,  4. 

Genus  71. — Tringa.    L. 

346.  T.  canutus,  L.  N.  W.  Knot, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

347.  T.  maritima,  Brunn.  N.  W. 
Purple  Sandpiper,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

348.  T.  subarquata,  Tem.  N.  Cur- 
low  Sandpiper,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

349.  T.  cinclus,  L.  N.  C.  Dunlin, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

350.  T.  minuta,  Leisler.  N.  Little 
Stint,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

351.  T.  temminckii,  Leisler.  T.  pu- 
silla,  L.  N.  E.  Temminck's  Stmt, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

352.  T.  platyrhyncha,  Tem.  Pyp^aDa, 
Lath.  N.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

353.  T.  arenaria,  L.  N.  Sanderling, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  72. — Machete,    Cuv. 

35^1f.  M.  pugnax,  L.  E.  Ruff,  Yar., 
1,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  73. — Acfitis,    Boie. 

355.  A.  bypoleucus,  L.  E.  Common 
SandpiiKjr,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Genus  74. — Tot  anus.    Tem. 

356.  T.  fuscua,  Leisler.  NE.  Spot- 
ted Redshank,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

357.  T.  glottis,  Bechst.  NE.  Green- 
shank,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

358.  T.  stagnatilis,  Bechst.  SE. 
Marsh  Sandpiper,  Bree,  4. 

359.  T.  calidris,  L.  E.  Common 
Redshank,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 


360.  T  glareola,  L.  N.  Wood  San 
piper,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

361.  T.  ochropus,  L.  C.  N.  Ore 
Sandpiper,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

Grenus  75. — Limosa.    Briss. 

362.  L.  melanura,  Tem.  .^gocepha 
L.    E.    Black-tailed  Godwit,  Ya 

2,  Mor.,  4. 

363.  L.  rufa,  Briss.  NE.  Bar-tafl 
Godwit,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  4. 

364.  L.  terek,  Tem.  Cinerens,  G\ 
NE.    Terek  Godwit,  Bree,  4. 

Grenus  76. — Scolopax.    L. 

365.  S.  rusticola,  L.  E.  Woodcoc 
Yar.,  3,  Mor,,  4. 

366.  S.  major,  Gm.  C.  N.  Gra 
Snipe,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

367.  S.  gallinago,  L.  C.  N.  Commoi 
Snipe,  Yar.,  3,  Mor..  4.  Var.  S 
sabmii.  Leach.    England.    Yar.,  S 

368.  S.  gallinula.  L.  N.  C.  Jacl 
Snipe,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

Family  XXXVII.— RALLTDJ). 

Grenus  77. — R<iHus,    L. 

360.  R.  aquaticus,  L.  C.  S.  Watc 
Rail,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

370.  R.  erex,  L.    E.   Land  Rail,  Yar. 

3,  Mor.,  5. 

371.  R.  porzana,  L.  E.  Spottci 
Cnike,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

372.  R.  pusillus,  Gm.  Minuta,  Pall 
S.  E.  C.    Little  Crake. 

373.  R.  Baillonii,  Tem.  Pypmw 
Naum.    Baillon's  Crake.    S.  W.  C 

Genus  78. — GnUhinl^.     Briss. 

374.  G.  chloropus,  L.  C.  S.  Moor 
hen,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

Genus   79. — Porphyrio.     Bri.*«s. 

375.  P.  hyacinthinus,  Tem.  Vetemir 
Auct.    Violet  Grallinule,  Bree,  4. 

Genus  80. — Fulic^i.    L. 

376.  F.  atra,  L.  C.  S.  Commo 
C(X)t,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

377.  P.  cristata,  Gm.  S.  W.  Creste- 
Coot,  Bree,  4. 
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Order  XIV.— PINNATIPEDES. 


Family  XXXVIII.— PHALARO- 
PID^. 

Genus  81. — PJialaropuff.    Briss. 

378.  P.  cinereua,  Brisa.       N.       Red- 
necked Phalarope,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

379.  P.  mfescens,  Brias.      N.      Grey 
Phalarope,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

Family  XXXIX.— PODICIPIDiE. 

Genus  82. — Podiceps.     Lath. 

380.  P.  iTistatua,   L.      C.  S.      Great 
Crested  Grebe,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 


381.  P.  rubicollis.  Lath.  C.  S.  Red- 
necked Grebe,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 
Var.  holbolli,  Bp.  Major,  Sohleg. 
N  Am.,  Holland. 

382.  P.  aarltus,  L.  Arctitua,  Boie. 
Cornutus,  Tom.  N.  Eared  Grebe, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

383.  P.  minor.  Lath.  C.  S.  Little 
Grebe,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

38 i.  P.  nigricollis,  Br.  Recurvlroa- 
tria,  Brisa.  Auritus,  Tem.  S.  0. 
Black-ncckod  Grel>e,  Gould. 


Order  XV.— PALMIPEDES. 


Family  XL.— LARIDiE. 

GtjnuR  83. — Sfenia.     L. 

385.  S.  caapia.  Pall.  C.  SB.  Caspian 
Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

386.  S.  cantiaca,  Gm.  C.  Sandwich 
Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

387.  {a)  S.  affinis,  Riip.  Afr.,  Greece. 
Allied  Tern,  Bree,  4. 

388.  S.  hirundo,  L.  Fluviatilia,  Bs. 
E.    Common  Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

389.  S.  mjicrura,  Naum.  Arctica, 
Tem.  Hirundo,  Bs.  N.  Arctic 
Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

390.  S.  minuta,  L.  C.  S.  Lesser 
Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

391.  S.  anglica,  Montagu.  S.  Gull- 
billed  Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

392.  S.  douglassi,  Mont.  Dougalli, 
Tem.  Roseate  Tern,  Yar.,  3,  Mor., 
6. 

393.  S.  nigra,  Briss.  S.  fissipes,  L. 
Black  Tom,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

394.  S.  leucoptera,  Tem.  S.  nigra,  L. 
S.  White-winged  Black  Tern,  Yar., 
3,  Mor.,  C. 

VOL.   IV. 


395.  S.  hybrida.  Pall.  Leucopareia, 
Natt.  8.  Whiskered  Tern,  Yar , 
3,  Mor.,  6. 

396.  (a)  S.  stolidus,  L.  England, 
France,  (Tropics.)  Noddy  Tern, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

Genus  84. — Larus,    L. 

397.  L.  marinus,  L.  N.  C.  Great 
Black-backed  Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

398.  L.  fuscus,  L.  N.  C.  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 
Yar.  fuscescens,  Licht. 

399.  L.  argentatus,  Brun.  N.  Her- 
ring Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

400.  L.  glaucus,  Brun.  N.  Glaucous 
Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

401.  L.  leucopterus,  Faber.  N.  Ice- 
land Gull,  Yar..  3,  Mor.,  6. 

402.  L.  canus,  L.  N.  C.  Common 
Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

403.  L.  audouini,  Payraudeau.  S. 
Audouin's  GuU,  Bree,  4. 

404.  L.  ebumeus,  Gm.  N.  Ivory 
Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

405.  L.  tridactylus,  L.  N.  Kitty- 
wake,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 
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406.  (a)   L.  leucopthalmoa,    Licht. 
Greece,  Red  Sea.   White-oyed  Gull, 
Brce,  4. 

407.  L.  ridibundus,  L.  C.  S.  Black- 
headed  Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6.  Var. 
L.  capistratus,  Tern.  Masked  Gull, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

408.  L.  tenuirostris.  Tern.  Gelastes, 
Licht.    S.     Slender-billed  Gull. 

409.  L.  melanocephalus,  Natt.  SE. 
Adriatic  Gull,  Bree,  4. 

410.  L.  minutus,  Pall.  8E.  C.  Little 
Gull,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

411.  L.  ichthyaetos.  Pall.  SE.  E. 
Great  Black-headed  Gull,  Bree,  4. 

412.  (a)  L.  sabinii.  Leach.  N  As., 
N  Ain.,  Germany,  Hel^land, 
England.  Sabine's  Gull,  Yar.,  3, 
Mor.,  6. 

Grenus  85. — Leetris,    HI. 

413.  L.  catarrhactes,  L.  N.  Common 
Skua,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

414.  L.  pomarina,  Tern.  K.  Poma- 
rine  Skua,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6, 

415.  L.  richardsonii,    Swn.       N. 
Richardson's  Skua,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

416.  L.  buffoni,  Boie.  N.  Buffon's 
Skua^  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

G^nus  86. — ProceUana,    L. 

417.  P.  glacialis,  L.  N.  Fulmar 
Petrel,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

Genus  87. — Puffimis.    Briss. 

418.  P.  cincreus,  Cuv.  Kuhlii,  Bs. 
S.  C.  Algerian  Cinereous  Shear- 
water, Bree,  4. 

419.  P.  major.  Faber.  N.  Arctic 
Cinereous  Shearwater,  Bree,  4. 

420.  {a)  P.  faliginosus,  Strickland. 
N  Am.,  England,  France.  Ameri- 
can Cinereous  Shearwater,  Yar.,  3, 
2nd.  ed.,  p.  624. 

421.  P.  anglorum,  Ray.  Arcticus, 
Faber.  E.  Manx  Shearwater,  Yar., 
3,  Mor.,  6. 

422.  P.  obscurus,  Gm.  Anglorum, 
Bs.  E.  Dusky  Petrel,  Yar.,  3, 
Suppt.,  Mor.,  6. 


Genus  88. — TludassidromcL,    VigorB. 

423.  T.  pelagica,  L.  N.  W.  Storm 
Petrel,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

424.  T.  leachii.  Tern.  N.  W.  Fork- 
tailed  Petrel,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

Family  XLI.— ANATIDiB. 

Genus  89. — Cygnus.    L. 

425.  C.  olor,  Qm.  N.  C.  Mute  Swan, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5,  Var.  C.  olor  im- 
mutabilis,  Schleg.  Polish  Swan, 
Yar.,  3. 

426.  C.  musicns,  Bechst.  N.  Hooper, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5.  Var.  minor,  Pall. 
Var.  bewickii,  Yar. 

Grenus  90. — Anser. 

427.  A.  cinereus,  Meyer.  C.  N.  Grey- 
lag Goose.    Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

428.  A.  segetum,  Bechst.  N.  Bean 
Goose,  X  ar.,  3,  Mor.,  5.  Var.  ar- 
vensis,  Brchm.     N. 

429.  A.  brachyrhynchus,  Bailloo.  N. 
Var.  segetura,  Bs.  Fink-footed 
Goose,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

430.  A.  albifrons,  Gm.  N.  White- 
fronted  Goose,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

431.  A.  erythropus,  L.  Temminckii, 
Boie.  Minute,  Naum.  Var.  albi- 
frons, Bs.  N.  Dwarf  Goose,  Bree, 
4. 

44^2.  A.  bemicla.  111.  Bronta,  PaU. 
Leucopsis,  Bp.  N.  Bemicle  Groose, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

433.  A.  brenta.  Pall.  K.  Brent 
Goose,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

434.  (a)  A.  ruficollis.  Pall.  N  As., 
Germany,  France,  England.  Red- 
breasted  Goose,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

435.  (ti)  A.  aegyptiacus,  Briss.  N  Af. 
Greece.  Egyi)tian  Groose,  Yar.,  3, 
Mor.,  5. 

Genus  91. — Anas.    L. 

Section  1. — Xataiores, 

436.  A.  boschus,  L.  C.  N.  Mallard, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

437.  A.  crecca,  L.  C.  S.  Teal,  Yar.. 
3,  Mor.,  5. 


439.  ((i)  A.  faJcfltii,  Pall.  N  As.  Swo- 
den,  Hungary,  Germany.  Fulcatcd 
Teal,  Brco.  4. 


N.     Wigcon, 

C.  S.    Gftdwall, 

413.  A.  acuta.  L,      C.  N.      I'intail, 


442.  A.  Btrcpcra,  L. 


Mor., 


Yar.,  S,  Mor 

Sub-gcnus^J(/ii/ii(7i((i 


Sub-genus— '/'ii/vdmu,     Lcach. 
(45.  A.  tardona,  L.     C.  N.     Comm< 
Shieliirake.  Yav.,  3,  Mor„  S. 


a.    A.   nitila.    Pall. 
Shieldrake,  Yar., :), 

KE. 
Mor,  & 

Kuddy 

Section  2.—TIr 

nittmvB 

S  ub-genu  a — S"  HI '  (^ 

!•!.    Leach. 

tr.   A.  mollisnima,    L.      N. 
Dnck,  Yar.,  3.  Mor.,  5. 

Eider 

457.  A.  histrionicft,  L.    N.  W.    Har- 
lequin Duck,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

,  458.  A.  fuligula.  L.     Cristota,  Ray. 
N.    Tnaed  Duck,  Yar.,  3,  Mor..  5. 

459.  A.  marila,  L.  N.  Scaup  Duck, 
i  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5.  Var.  A.  marilo- 
I       ides,  Vig.    N.  A.,  England. 


461.  A.  iijTJca,   Guldenatadt.     N.  C. 

^Vhiw-eyed  Duck.  Yar..  3,  Mor..  5. 

.  4^2.  A.  rafino.  Pall.    SB.  C.     Eed- 

I      created  Whistling  Duck,   Yar.,  3, 

j  Genus  i<2-il';-g,is.     L. 

46:5.  M.  mergnnacr,  L.    M.  ca«tor,  L. 
N.  C     Goosander,  Yar..  3,  Mor.,  5. 

404.  M.  RCiTfttor,  L.      N.  C.     Red- 

lirenetcd  Merganser. 
4t>5.  (»)   M.  cucullatno,  L.     N.  Am., 

England.   Hooded  MergaDscr,  Yar., 


440.  A.  Htelleri,  Pali.  Dispar.  Bs.  < 
N.  E.  Stellcr's  Wcateru  Duck,  I 
Yar,  3,  Mor.,  5. 

Sub-gcnuB— OHrciiii'rf.    nom. 
450.    A.  niffTO,    L.      N.      Common 
Scoter,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  5.  ; 


AMLLY  XLII.— PELECANID-K. 
Genua  93— Pc/tctiiiiia.    L. 


A' 


Sub- genua — FuUijula.    Stcph.         ' 
453.  A.  glacialis,  I,.    N,     Long-lailcd 
Duck,  Yar.,  3.  Mor.,  5. 

464.  A.  meraa.  Pall.     SE.     Wtite-  I 
headed  Duck,  Brec,  4. 

465.  A.  clanimta,  L.    N.   Golden-eye, 
Yar.,  3.  Mor.,  5. 


47u.  (J.  graculuH,  L.  K.  Shag,  Yar., 
3,  Mor.,  ii.  Var.  C.  desmarcati, 
Tcm.    8. 
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Family  XUII.— COLYMBID^. 

(}ena8  96—Colyntbii8,    L. 

473.  0.  glacuOis,  L.  N.  W.  Great 
Nor  them  Diver,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

474.  G.  arcticns,  L.  N.  £.  Black- 
ihroated  Diver,  Yar.,  8,  Mor ,  6. 

475.  G.  septentrionalis,  L.  N.  W. 
Bod-throated  Diver. 

Family  XLIV.— ALGID-ffl. 

Gk>naB  97. — UricL,    Briss. 

476.  U.  brunnichii,  Sabine.  Arra, 
FdL  Pica,Faber.  N.  Brunnich's 
Guillemot,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

477.  U.  troile.  Tern.     Lomvia,  Bran. 
N.      Gommon    Gruillemot.      Yar. 
Hrinffvia»    Bran.       Lachrymans, 
Gould.     Bridled  Guillemot,   Yar., 
3.    N. 


478.  U.  grylle.  Lath.  Unioolor,  Be- 
wick. N.  Black  Gaillemot,  Yar., 
3,  Mor.,  6.  Yar.  mandtii,  Lidit 
Spitzbergen. 

Genus  98. — Alca.    L. 

i 

479.  A.  impennis,  L.  (Extinct?)  N. 
Great  Auk,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

I  480.  A.  torda,    L.      N.      Bazor-bill. 
!      Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 

i 

'  Gi^nus  99. — "Mergidtis,    Ray. 

481.  M.  alle,  Boie.  N.  Little  Aak, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor ,  6. 

Genus  100. — Mornioa.    III. 

482.  M.  arcticus,  IlL  N.  Pa&i, 
Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6.  Yar.  glacialis, 
Leach.    Spitzbergen,  Grecmland 


ANALYSIS. 

Doabtful  either  as  to  species  or  authority  of  occurrence 
Accidental,  though  more  or  less  Trcqueiit  vibitors 
More  or  less  permanent  residents 


5 

37 
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LIST    II. 


[Tub  following  list  comprises  those  birds  which  haro  been  observed  occasionally  in 
Europe,  but  which  have  no  real  claim  to  a  permanent  position  in  its  avi-fauna.  In 
this  list  there  will  be  observed  several  birds  figured  by  nie  in  my  work,  and  many 
others  about  which  I  have  made  observations  under  their  several  genera.  Many 
naturalists  consider  that  the  occurrence  of  a  bird  even  once  entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
the  list;  and  I  have  therefore  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  tiguring  as  many 
of  such  species  as  I  could  procure.  But  there  are  some  birds,  particularly  those  fVom 
America,  whose  appearance  even  several  times  in  Europe  does  not  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  its  list:  hence  I  have  not  hesitated  to  separate  them  altogether.  I  have 
made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  ReguJut  calendula  only,  because  I  think  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  its  being  found  again  either  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  or  north  of 
England.] 


1.  Falco  lencocephalus.  N  Am.  Bald 
Eagle,  Bree,  1. 

2.  F.  furcatus,  L.  N  Am.,  England. 
Swallow- tailed  Kite,  Yar.,  1,  Mor., 
1. 

3.  Strix  asio,  L.  N  Am.,  England. 
American  Mottled  Owl,  Yar.,  3, 
Suppt. 

4.  Agelaius  phosniceus,  L.  N  Am., 
England.  Red-winged  Starling, 
Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  3. 

5.  Lanius  phoenicunis,  Pall.  E  Ae., 
Heligoland. 

6.  Tardus  ruficollis,  Pall.  N  As., 
Heligoland.  Red-necked  Thrush, 
Gould,  B.  of  Asia. 

7.  T.  whitei,  Yar.  Lunulatus,  Lath. 
SE.,  Ay.  In  Oni.  Sippt.,  Steph., 
Ed.  Shaw,  X,  part  i,  p.  li^d.  Eng., 
Franco.  White's  Thrush,  Yar.,  1. 
Mor.,  3. 

8.  T.  minor,  Gni.  N  Am.,  Belgium, 
Italy.  Hermit  Thrush,  Wilson,  B. 
of  Am. 

0.  T.  sibiricus,  Gm.  LeucocilluR, 
Pall.,  Bechst.  N  As.,  Germany. 
Siberian  Thrush,  Bree,  1.  App. 


10.  T.  Bolitarius,  Wils.  N  Am.,  Ger- 
many. Solitary  Thrush,  Naum., 
Vog.  Dout.,  xiii. 

11.  T.  olivaceus,  L.  Afr.,  Lombardy. 
Olivaceous  Thrush. 

12.  T.  aurigastcr,  Vieill.  Af.,  Iceland. 
Gold-vented  Thrush,  Yar.,  1,  Mor., 
3. 

13.  Taxostoma  rufum,  L.  N  Am., 
Heligoland. 

14.  Mimus  carolinensis,  L.  N  Am., 
Heligoland. 

15.  Sylvia  erythronotha,    Eversm. 
As.  Russia. 

16.  S.  borealis,    Bs.       Eversmauni, 
Middcndorll*.     NE.,  As. 

17.  S.  vircus.  Lath.      N  Am.,  Heli- 

Soland.      Black-throated    Warbler, 
iree,  2. 

18.  Regulus  modestus,  Gould.  Su- 
percuiosa,  Lath.  N  As.,  Heligo- 
land, England.  Dalmatian  regulus^ 
Yar.,  1,  Mor.,  3. 

19.  Saxicola  gutturalis,  Licht.  Saliiia, 
Evers.     Af.,  As.  Russia. 


S   A«.,    LflV-       YpUow -browed 

BnntlnR.  Bnv,  3. 
SI.  (?)  CtrpoAacu  thuAorittrux.  Licbt. 

A*.    B*v.  Zool.,  185?.  p.  137. 
Sa.  (?)  C.  riiwkx-tilamjs.  Brdt.    Am. 

Jbv.  2>-t1-,  1B.*.7.  p.  136. 
S8>  Ooealiu  un»ricMi(u.  h.     N  Am., 

BMRlud.    Anurican  Cackoo,  Yat.. 

U.  C.  erribropblfaalinu*.     Wili. 

V  Am^   LuiT*.       Yellow.biliod 

Cacboo,  Cubunw"  Juum.,  1858,  p. 

«7. 
3>'i.  lima   dllimnii.    loth.      K  Am.. 

BoKlkud.       Hoiry    Woodpwkcr. 
11^  the  lUiT.  0.  P. 


Oncn  Mtimd  I 
Cambridge. 


ftfl.  Alowlo  ftlejon,  L.     X  Am.,  Ire- 

IaiuL     Belied  KmgflJilier,  Yar.,  3, 

Sappt.,  Mur.,  I. 
27.  Hirundo  purpurea.     N  Am.,  Eng. 

Amcruiu)  Purple  Hartin,  Yar..2, 

Mot.,  a. 
S8.  nirunda  mudacute.  Lath.    Aus- 

tnltB.     Once  cftptnrcd   near  Col- 

oliMler.     Suiitc-Util«d    Swallow, 

Mvr..  ^  p.m. 


31.  C.  mifxratoria.  L.  N  Am..  Eng. 
Paasougfr  Pigeon,  Yar.,  2,  Mor.,  2. 

32.  Syrrliantoa  panulosus,  Pall.  As., 
Eng.  Three- toed  Suiid  Grouse, 
Ibis,  vol.  ii,  Zool..  185'.>.  Brw,  3, 
ti.  2;!0.    Abundant  iu  Englaud  in 


Enclai 


35.  Grua  antigone,  Pull.  SE.  Brcc, 
4.  p.  36. 

36.  Arden  ntricoUis,  IVaeler.  Af.. 
France.  Black-neclced  Heron,  Rev. 
Zool.,  18^t. 


an.  (n  A.  guUurolis.  Sw.  Prnnom,  | 
Vide  Bonnp.  Eev-  ZooL.  IBS7.  p.  I 
13G,  1 

39.  Botaaras  minor,  Bp.  X  Am, 
Euglaud.  Amcrit^an  Sitteni.  Yar., 
2.   Mor.,  4. 

40.  Tantalus  ibis.  L.  Af.,  S.  Ruwi^ 
Pall.  Zoog.,  S«bleg.  Bctiie.  Aftiaii  i 
Ibifi.  I 


42.  Nu.meniaaborealiB,lAtb.  NAm^ 
Scotland.  Esquimaux  Cnriev, 
Yar..  a  Suppl. 

43.  TriiiKA   Bchinzii,    Ejton.     Slelau- 
otus,    Vieiil.       N  Atn., 
Schinz  Saudpiper,  Yai., 

44.  T.  pectoralis,  Bp.  Macolata,  , 
Vioill.  N  Am..  England.  Pectoral  , 
Sandpiper,  Y'w.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

45.  Wilsouii.  NutlaL  Puailla,  VrSaoa, 
L.  N  Am..  England.  Little  Poepk 
Yar..  3,  Pretaoe  to   Snppl. 

46.  Actitca  maculariua,  L.  X  Am.  j 
England,  Germivny.  Spatted  Sand-  ' 
piper,  Yar.,  2,  Hot.,  4.  I 


Englaod. 
,  Mor..  4 


47.  A.  mfescena,   Scbleg.     HT  Am_ 

EngUiiJ,  Hcli^toland.  Buff-breaswd 
Saudpijwr,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  4. 

48.  Tetanus  bartramia,  Tem.  Lon- 
gicandus,  Bccbat.  N  Am,,  Euglani 
Germ  an  V.  Bartram's  Sandpititr, 
Yar.,  2,  'Mor.,  4. 


50.  T.  flavipea,  Gm.  N  Am..  Eng- 
land. YcUow-sbanked  Sandpiper, 
Yar.,  3,  Snppl. 

51.  Scolopas  griseo,  Gm.  N  Am., 
England.  Brown  Sniiw?,  Y'ar..  3, 
Mor.,  4. 


53.  Sterna  futiginoaa,  Gm.     N  Am.. 
Sooty  Tern,  Yar.,  3,   Suppl. 

54.  Tachjpet«8  a(|nilu9,  L.    Tropics, 
Weser.    Prigato  Bird. 
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55.  Phaeton  aathereus,  L.  Tropics, 
Heligoland.    Common  Tropic  bird. 

56.  Larus  atricilla,  L.  N  Am.,  Eng- 
land. Laughing  Gull,  Yar.,  3, 
Mor.,  6. 

57.  L.  rossii,  Richardson.  N  Am., 
Heligoland.  Ross's  Gull,  Yar.,  3, 
Suppl. 

58.  L.  bonapartei,  Thompson.  NAm., 
Ireland.  Bonapartian  Gull,  Yar., 
3,  Suppl. 

59.  Procellaria  capensis,  L.  Tropics, 
France.     Cape  Petrel. 

60.  P.  hsBsitata,  Forst.  Diabolica, 
L'Herm.  Tropics,  England.  Cap- 
ped Petrel,  Yar.,  3,  Suppl. 

61.  P.  gigantea,  L.  South  Seas, 
Rhine.  Giant  Petrel.  Penn.  Arct. 
Zool. 

62.  Thalassidromawilsonii,  Bp.  Oce- 
anica,  Kuhl.    Am.,  England. 

63.  T.  bulweri,  Bp.  Af.,  England. 
Bulwer's  petrel,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.,  6. 


64.  Diomedea  exulans.  Tropics,  Ant- 
werp. Wandering  Albatross,  Breo, 
4. 

65.  D.  chlororynchus.  Lath.  Tropics, 
Konsberg.  Yellow-nosed  Alba- 
tross, Breo,  4. 

66.  Anser  hyperboreus.  Pall.  N  Am., 
Germany.     Snow  Goose,  Bree,  4. 

67.  A.  cserulescens,  L.  N  Am., 
Prussia,  Austria.  Blue  Goose, 
Bree,  4. 

68.  Anas  glocitans,  Men.  Formosa, 
Gtjorg.  N  As.,  France.  Clucking 
Teal,  Bree,  4. 

69.  A.  penelope,  var.  americana,  L. 
N  Am.,  England.  American  Wi- 
gcon,  Yar.,  3,  Mor.  5. 

70.  A.  albeola,  L.  N  Am.,  England. 
Buffel-headod  Duck,  Yar.,  3,  Mor., 

5. 

71.  A.  collaris,  Donovan.  N  Am., 
England.     American  Tufted  Duck. 


ANALYSIS. 


Doubtful  OS  to  occarrence  or  species     .       .       .       . 
Of  undoubted,  though  more  or  less  of  rare  occurrence 

In  first  list 


4 
67 


71 
482 


558 
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Pipll.  Knl-UiroatMl 

Pipit.  T»woj    . 

Pipll.  WaUT 

IwpT.  A*iatio 

Plorer,  Bluk-bttaed  . 

tiom.  Social  , 

Phnr.  Spor-wioKed    . 

PntiwnU,  Pdlw'i 

Bedpol*.  HdboU-i 

Bedrtart,  Gn^ 

B«(Uurt,  GnldnMtadl'a 

Suulpiper,  Mat^    .        .       ir    < 

ShMnratcr,  Algerian  Ciaereoiu 

IT  Ji 
SlwarwatPr,  Arrtio  CinereoM  it  1 
Shrike'.  Grpal  Orey  .  i  1, 

Slirilce.  Hixxlpd    .        .  '  ' 

Shrike.  I-esscr  Grey 
Shrike.  Masked    . 
Sparratr.  Italian  House   . 
Sparrow,  Eoct 
Sparrow,  Span  is  h    . 
Sparrow-ban'k.  Calcutta 
SpatTOw-hawk.  Levaot 
Starling,  Sardinian 
Swallow.  Crag  . 
Swallow,  Oriental  Chimney 
Swallow,  Kufoiis 
Teal,  Ctucking 
Teal.  Falcated      . 
Tern.  Allied      .         . 
Tlinuh,  Black-throaU-d 


Thnuh.  Slue 

Tbrwb.  ?~ 

'llirush,   Nanmaon's 

Thrush.   Pale 

Thrush.   Hed-bppa<ted 

Thnuh.  Siberian 

Tit.  Ainre 

Til,  Northern 

Tit.  F«nduline 

Tit.  Siberian 

Tit,  Sotnbn! 

Vulture,  Bearded 

Vullure,  Cinereona   . 

Vulture.  Sotiable  .    i 

Wagtail. BIack-li«»ded  Yellow  li 

"Wagtail,  Gney.hcaded  Yellow  ii 

Wa^ail.  Sombre  .    ii 

WafiUil.  YelloiT.Le»lc-d  .        u 

Worbler,  Aquatic 

Warbler,  Barrwi 

Warbler.  Black-tUroatcd 

Warbler.   BonelU'a 

Warbirr,  Bo»t4^1  R«wd 

Warbler.  Cetti'a 

Warbler,  Fantail 

Warbler,  Marmors'a    , 

WarUer.  Manh 

Warbler,  Moiutached 

Warbler,  Oliraconu 

Warbler.  Oliro  Tree  . 

Warbler.  Eii-er 

Warbler,  Baby-thnMttod 

Warbler.  Huppell'* 

Warbkr,  Sanfiniau 

Warbler,  Spectacled 

Warbler,  Sub-alpine    .         .    ii    1 

Warbler,  Swedish  Blue-throated 


,"  BllS^ 


Wh, 

Wheatear.  Black -eared 

Whealear,  Pied         .         .  i 

Wlieatear,  Menelries'  I 

Wheatear,  Bussct    .         .  i 

Willet            .                   .         .  i; 

Woodpecker,  Grey   .          .  ii 

Woodpecker.  Middle  Spoiled  ii 

Woodpecker,  Wliitc-rumpcd  ii 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 


VOL.  I. 


n 


Page  124,  seventh  line  fh>m  bottom,  for  "Boir/*  read  **Boie. 
Page  130,  among  names  of  Aatliors,  for  "Lang ,"  read  '*Laug.*' 
Page  178,  last  line,  for  "Bonteil,"  read  "Bouteille." 
Page  19'),  twelfth  line  fh)m  bottom,  for  "Dcntsch.,"  read  "Dcutsch. 


VOL.  II. 

Page  68,  for  *«Fanna  Beige,"  read  "Faune  Beige.'* 

Page  97,  for  "Kerserling,"  read  "Keyierling." 

Page  102,  last  paragraph,  for  **Locastclle,"  read  "Lociistclla.'* 

Pago  10»3,  sixth  line  from  1>ottom,  for  "from,"  read  "form.' 


»» 


«» 


VOL.  III. 


>t 


Page  9,  third  line  from  top,  for  "Exhibition,"  read  "Expedition.' 

Page  24,  for  "Guldenstcdt,"  read  **Guldenstadt ;"  and  again  on  page  28, 

fourth  line  from  bottom. 
Pages  60,  61,  and  62,  for  "Yellow-headed."  read  "Yellow-breasted." 
Pago  163,  second  paragraph,  dele  "by  Mr.  Taylor  (ibid,  p.  17,)  as  very 

abundant  in  small  flocks  in  Egypt." 
Page  175,  last  line,  for  "is,"  read  "are." 


VOL.  IV. 

Page  68,  for  "scmipalmata,"  read  **8emipalmatu8." 
Page  138,  in  Specific  Charactert,  for  "Beak  black,"  read  "Beak  orange." 
Page  162,  first  line  of  second  paragraph,  for  "emerged,"  read  "submerged." 
Page  179,  fourteenth  line  fVom  top,  for  "at,"  read  "in  Epirus." 
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